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Sumors of the Day. 
NEVER TOLD A LIE. 
al \\@ L—— was playing one sunny morning in 
«va oot he rear of his residence, when essaying to 
sot . © one high in air, he found he had miscal- 
4. a lis strength, or the weight of the stone, as 
» ‘ite slipped from his fingers, and taking an 
1). ifferent direction from that intended, went 
“| ough a pane ot glass in the neighbor's win- 
\ =. Connolly, who was engaged in hing 
\ \) ki chen, hearing the smash of glass in her 
».. on, Pushed hastily to the scene of action, and 





4. the broken pane beheld Joe in active retreat, 

1 » indignant, the injured matron sought the 

f Mrs, L—, and straight poured forth the 

‘or wrongs. Mrs, L—— assumed a dignified 

‘ culprit was called to “the presence ;” and 

iv.’ que ton the departed pane commenced. “ Jo- 
soph, ’ said Mrs, L——, with awful solemnity, “ did 
yuu break the glass in Mrs. Connolly’s window?’ 
** Ye at,” replied Joe, with promptitude. “ Joseph,” 
jseid Mis. L—, “if you broke that pane of glass, I 
' Shia .cinly correct you; did you break it, sir?” 
woe hesi.uted, but conscience was powerful, and he 
ropll | that he did. Mrs. L—— took a stick from 
\-piece; ‘“‘ Joseph,” said she, “if you broke 
++» [shall correct you most severely. I ask 
you break it?”” Joe looked at his mother; 

¢ at the stick; and hanging his head, he 
|, “No, ma’am. “ There!” said Mrs. L——, 
itly, ‘‘ that boy never told me a lie in his 
ow’d he never broke no window; ‘spect 

‘ » Guster broke it; she hove a stone clear 
fence yesterday.” That’s a good style of 
ug truthfulness in a child, “we don’t 





A REVIVAL. 

»wn of C-—— lived a preacher by the name 
Now Smith was a cleyer man in his way, 
_al a zealous Christian. One Sunday, as he 
ie pulpit, the day being very warm, he took 
at and rolled up his sleeves, so as to “ fight 
.’ easier, as he expressed it. Just as he gut 
commence his sermon, a loud groan was 

. the right-hand side of the house. 
rp ears of Smith catching the noise, he got 
of the pulpit, and made the best of his way 
e church in the direction whence the noise 
i, and addressed Tom M—— (a notorivus 


-“*O, verily, the ways of the wicked are won- 
( know the Lord is working within you. 
rable sinner! O, speak, pray speak!” 
(with a groan)—* I had a dream!” 
-** O, verily, there’s a great deal in dreams! 
it did you dream?” 
‘I dreamed I was in Satan’s dominions.” 
. -“¢O, verily, another proof the Lord is work- 
‘ou! O! what did you see?” 
‘I saw Satan himself, sitting on a black 
ith 4 large crowd of imps surrounding him.” 
-“* True, most true! Pray go on.” 
‘And after a while, one of the imps ap- 
him, and asked his satanic majesty when 
1 allow him to visit a certain town. But 
id him to go and sit down.” 
-—True! Every word of this is the truth, 
ren,” (addressing the listening audience.) 
“* And after a while, another imp approached, 
d Satan when he would send to the town of 
. get some more sinners.” 
—‘True! and what did he say? O, there’s 
eal in dreams!” 
‘“‘He blustered up, and spoke thus, ‘ Bosh! 
I’ve got Smith there!’”’ 
(indignant).—*“‘ It’s an abominable falshood 
.. ers, don’t believe this man. He is an im- 


did not do Smith any good, as Tom sneaked 
aurch amidst a roar of laughter. 

ever Smith went to preach, after that, he 
~ coat on, 





HOW A JILTED MAN FEELS. 

had been jilted by a flirt—and felt awfully— 
n from head to foot, that is to say, “down at 

” and ‘down at the mouth.” To ‘*sumtota- 
‘he whole, he had the “‘sulks.” As he came 
1e house of his lost Dulcinea, he was met by a 
vith: 

Dick! good morning to you! Whata glorious 


»me, now—none of your blarney.” 

ney—why, what’s the matter? By the way, 
‘<1 you know I was an excellent thermometer? 

ll by my feelings when it is going to rain.” 

at pooh !? 

ould think we might have lightning soon.” 

y possible, for I myself do feel like thunder.” 





nan who ‘carries everything before him.”— 
ter. 
that ought to flow in natural waves.—The 
a canal. 

De Se.—Verdict on an old beau's black 

he.—Dyed by his own hand. 

sas much congealed water as will fill a cart 
nean trick te impose on one?—Because it’s a 
ce (load of ice). 
1orse is not an affectionate animal; he don’t 
care about his master much. We have seen 
chel to a wagon, though. 
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The Mystery of the Manor. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 





AKDALE MANOR had a ten- 
ant. For years the old place had 
stood empty. The wind had 
whistled unheeded through the 
wide corridors, and the rose and 
thistle had bloomed together in 
the spacious gardens. 

It had been the property of a 
proud family—but poverty had 
overtaken them, and at last after 
many changes, it had passed into 
the hands of a New York real 
estate broker, and of him Mrs. 
Haye leased it. 

Mrs. Haye! How much curi- 
osity everybody felt to see her. 
How impatiently they awaited 
the Sabbath which was sure to bring her to sit in the 
great, square, velvet-cushioned pew belonging to the 
Manor! But the Sabbath came and passed, and curi- 
osity remained ungratified. Mrs. Haye was not at 
church. 

Then the ladies of the village felt it incumbent 
upon themselves to call on her, and they did so—only 
to be met by an e'derly servant, who told them her 
mistress did not receive company. My mother and 
sisters went with the rest, and returned in high dud- 
geon at the shameful treatment—so they denominated 
it—that they had received. 

_ For myself I felt very little interest in Mrs. Haye, 
except that I rather admired her independence in 
doing as she liked. If she preferred seclusion, why 
let her have it, tobe sure. I had been for years close- 
ly attached to my profession, and the study of tough 
legal points, it must be admitted, does not predispose 
one to romance. 

An early disappointment in love—which I now 
know was good for me—had left me a little soured 
toward women, and not readily inclined to put my- 
self in a place where I might be fooled a second time. 

Mrs. Haye came to the Manor in August, and it 
was October before I saw her. This was how it 
happened. 

I was out one day gathering leaves for a herbarium 
I was collecting, when in crossing a brook that ran 
near the Manor, I met a lady on the stepping stones. 
Neither had perceived the other until we were about 
to meet, and the suddenness of my appearance alarm- 
ed the lady. She started back, slipped, and fell intu 
the water. Mortified at the result of my heedless- 


- ness, I sprang after her, and carried her to the shore. 


Not until she had drawn herselfaway from me, and 
stood erect, did I look at her, and then having once 
seen her face, it remained imprinted on my memory 
forever. Her slight figure clad in simple black was 
clearly defined against the lurid red of a clump of 
dying sumachs. Her face was rather pale, the fea- 
tures sweetly irregular, the mouth a line of scarlet, 
the eyes deepest brown, the hair of the same color, 
with adash of gold, and, disordered and damp, it 
hung over her shoulders in a mass of curls. 

“T hope you will pardon me,” I began; ‘I did not 
observe you until it was too late to prevent you from 
falling. But if you do not take cold trom the acci- 
dent, I shall hardly regret it, since it has given me 
the pleasure of your acquaintance.” 

The slow crimson crept into her face while I was 
speaking, then receded, and left her pale as marble. 

“You were not to blame, sir,” she said, ina strained 
voice. ‘I thank you for the service you have done 
me, and will bid you good evening.” 

‘At least, allow me to know your name, and to es- 
cort you home,” 

“Thank you,” she said, coldly. “ My name is Flor- 
ence Haye, and my home is at the Manor. It is but 


E* step. I will not trouble you.” 


“Trouble! It would be a pleasure,” I began, im- 
petuously, for in the presence of this woman I seemed 
to have lost my identity. 

She waved me back, as she said: 

“Tdo not know your name, but you Jook like a 
gentleman. Ido not wish for acquaintances—will 
you respect my wishes?” 

“Since my presence is unwelcome, I will not urge 
you. My name is Guy Erlington. I reside at the 
Elms.” 

I stood aside to let her pass. She bowed slightly, 
and hurried up the path tothe Manor. From that 
hour her influence I felt constantly. By day or by 
night it never leftme. At last it grew unbearable. 
See her I must, at whatever cost. 

At the end of a week I had made a somewhat des- 
perate resolution. I took anew book—the semblance 
of an excuse—and went up tothe Manor. The hall 
door was ajar, and the October sunshine fell slant and 
golden on the floor. A few crimson leaves had drift- 
edinon the breath of the smooth wind, and from 
the half open door of the sitting-room stole a faint 
perfume of heliotrope. 

I knew I was impertinent, but it was no use to ring 
and ask for Mrs. Haye. Of course I should be denied, 
and I was in no mood for a denial. So I crossed the 
halland entered the sitting-room. I thought Ishould 
find her there. The crimson carpet smothered my 
footfall. I could almost touch her before she saw me. 
She was sitting in a low chair, her black, lustreless 
dress sweeping around her, her white hands clasped 
above a broken cluster of dead clematis. 

She arose, her face flushed, her manner haughty 
and repellant, as she certainly had aright to make it. 

“To what am I indebted for this most uncalled-for 
visit, Mr. Erlington?” she asked, coldly. 

I put my hand on her arm, and forced her to re- 
sume the seat she had left. I thinks something in 
my face convinced her that I was a man on whom 

her haughtiness would produce no effect. 

“TIT knowI am impertinent, Mrs. Haye; I know 
that you would not be wrong to censure me, butI 
wanted to see you, and I came. I have brought you 
a new book, but I did not come for that. Will you 
accept it?” 

“On one condition,” she answered, slowly. 

“And that?” 

“You must go at once. Ido not want you to re- 
main a single moment longer. I might call my ser- 
vants, and have you out at once, but I will not do 
that; I simply ask you to leave me.” 

Such a look as she cast at me. It would have 
melted a will of iron. It disarmed me, and made me 
powerless. I rose instantly. 

‘Pardon me if I seem inhospitable, but there are 
reasons—” 

She stopped idenly, then r 
voice: 

“It is my wish for youto go. You will respect it, 
I think!” 

She laid her hand on my arm. I put mine over it. 
She might have led me to the uttermost parts of the 
earth with that slender little hand that I could have 
crushed to atoms in mine. 

I followed her silently out into the yard, where she 
hesitated a moment, then said: 

“Mr. Erlington, I think you are my friend. For 
the sake of that I pardon everything, and if ever the 
time comes when I need a friend loyal and true, I 
shall test you.” 

“God grant it come right speedily!’ Isaid. ‘ You 
do not know how much I would risk for your slightest 
wish! You make me blessed by promising to try 
me!” 

She looked into my eyes, and I read her soul. 
Sometime that woman would love me. It might be 
years first—ages of pain, and doubt, and sorrow might 
intervene—but sometime she would love me. And I 
was satisfied. 


d in an altered 








A fortnight passed. It was November. The rain 
beat heavily against the windows of my study, driven 





by the cruel north wind, and as I drew my chair be- 


+ 


fore the ruddy flame in the grate, I remember think- 
ing how glad I was that I had no business out in the 
cold and wet. I was thankful that I was not Dr. 
Heath over the way, who had just ridden off in his 
waterproof to visit some country patient. 

I had barely seated myself, when I heard a tap on 
my window which opened from the garden terrace. 
I rose instantly and flung it open, half expecting 
what Ishould see. The face of Florence Haye con- 
fronted me, white as death—the very lips had lost 
all bloom, and were colorless and rigid as those of a 
corpse. 

“T want you!” she said, hoarsely. ‘Are you 
realy?” 

She shivered as she stood there, the rain beating on 
her uncovered shoulders, and drenching all the golden 
light out of her hair. I took my heavy travelling 
shawl and wrapped it around her, and enveloping 
myself in my boat cloak, I stepped out beside her, 
and we took the path to the Manor. 

The wind beat fearfully against us—Florence stag- 
gered at every step. Iput my arm around her to 
shield her from the storm, but she flung it off. 

**T must go on alone,” she said. ‘‘ God helping me, 
I will do no wrong. Neither shall you!” 

“Wrong! I do not understand you.” 

“And I cannot explaih. Mr. Erlington, are you 
not a strange man that you do not even ask what I 
require of you to-night?” 

“T trust you,” I answered, simply. 

She was visibly moved. She touched my hot hand 
with hers which was like ice. And that touch was so 
much better than words! 

“T could not tell you if you asked me, but I am in 
deadly peril. Ido not want you to sleep to-night, 
but remain awake and watchful, and ready for action. 
But above all things remember, let it be as it may, if 
the worst comes to the worst—do no murder !”” 

The fearfully mysterious meaning of her words 
made me shudder, but I never for once doubted the 
truth and purity of thiswoman. I would have staked 
my life on her purity. 

The old Manor was darkas a tomb, with the excep- 
tion of one window in the third story which blazed 
like a star. 

She led me up two flights of stairs into a long hall, 
at whose further end was a closed door, through the 
keyhole of which streamed a single red ray of light. 

“That is the room!” she said, under her breath— 
“be watchful of it. You can remain here.” She 
opened a door a little to the right, and showed a 
small chamber made cheerful by a wood fire. 

“IT may not need you at all,” she said, as she was 
going out, “ but if Ido—”" 

‘You may trust me unto death!” 

She left the door ajar, and a moment after I heard 
the dull clang of the heavy door of that lighted room 
as it closed behind her. Whatever that mysterious 
apartment might contain, she was with it. A dead 
silence fell upon the place, broken only by the sighing 
of the wind in the tall chimney, and the monotonous 
drip, drip of the rain on the steep roof. 

The night dragged on. Twelve strokes pealed out 
on the air from the old clock on the hall stairs. A 
little afterwards I heard a stir in the lighted room. 
Then a moan, rising gradually to something like a 
howl, and succeeded by a sound that was half like 
the tones of a human voice, and half like the voice of 
a wild beast. I left my place by the fire and stood 
before the door which shut me out from her and her 
peril. 

I heard her voice distinctly—it was soft and sooth- 
ing, like a mother’s when she fondles her sick child. 
And then there was a sharp, fiendish cry, a fierce 
struggle, a smothered groan, and a heavy fall. And 
still she had not called me! 

I could bear the suspense no longer, I burst open 
the door, and should have entered the room, but Flor- 
ence met me on the threshold and pushed me back. 
Her face was white and ghastly—her dress torn, and 
from one uncovered arm the blood was dripping slow- 
ly down her fingers. 

** Good heavens!” I cried, “ you are hurt.” Icaught 








her hand, and saw in the white flesh where the teeth 
of some brute thing had torn it almost to the bone. 
She saw the horror I felt in my face, and smiled to 
reassure me. 

“Do not be alarmed. It is nothing. I am safe 
now. Return to yourroom. There is no cause for 
apprehension. The worst is over.” 

“T cannot leave you! O Florence! Florence—” 

“Hush! You are my friend. You want to do 
what is best, but you do not know. Trust to me to 
direct you in this. If I need you, I will not hesitate 
to call. But if my life is not in peril, it is better that 
I should bear the burden of my terrible secret alone!” 

‘‘Only trust me entirely. Only let me bear it for 
you!” I cried, passionately. 

**No one can bear it for me, Mr. Erlington. It is 
something that no friendship—no devotion can re- 
move. Go back and wait.” 

I obeyed her silently. For the rest of the night all 
was still as the tomb. Day broke redly over the hills 
at last—the storm was done. Florence opened the 
door of my room and came in. There were dark cir- | 
cles around her eyes, and her forehead was contracted 
like that of one who is in mortal anguish. 

“It is daybreak, Mr. Erlington. You can go home 
now. I thank you—O, I thank you! God only knows « 
how much!” She bent her head and touched my , 
hand with her lips. The motion intoxicated me. I * 
forgot everything but how I loved her. I drew her : 
fiercely into my arms, but she was like astone statue. 
She slipped away from me, trembling from head to 
foot. 

“Never that!” she cried, hoarsely, ‘never that! 
Guy Erlington, it isa crime! Remember that.” 

Her manner awed me. I drew back and folded my 
cloak around me. 

“ One thing, Mrs. Haye, if again you need me, you 
will call me?” 

“‘ Yes—I promise—1l am glad to promise.” 

And so [ left her. 

Three nichts afterward, I received at the hands of 
Mrs. Haye’s old servant a slip of paper bearing these 
words: 

“COME TO ME AT ELEV<N TO-NIGHT.” 

I never thought of disobeying the call. Looking 
back upon it now, I think it very strange that I, 
practical, keen-sighted man, and astute lawyer, as I 
flattered myself I was, should thus have been made 
the tool of a woman of whom I knew positively noth- 
ing, an@ ~hose life was wrapped in so deep a mystery. 
Love works wonders, though, on the most unroman- 
tic of beings. At eleven o’clock that night I stood 
within the hall of the Manor. Florence met me in 
her black robes, her eyes heavy with loss of sleep, 
her face still pale and bloodless, but wearing more of 
peace and rest thar U had ever before seen there. 

She put both her hands into mine. 

‘“‘T am glad to see you,” she said. “TI have one 
more requirement to make of you, and then I am 
done. I wonder if you will grant me even that?” 

“T will do anything for you!” 

“Come, then. Follow me.” 

She led the way up the stairs to the door of the 
lighted room, and with her hand upon the knob she 
stopped, 

‘It is not yet too late. If you repent, there Is still 
time +s go back. Remember, I do not urge you; act 
of your own free will.” 

**Go on,” 1 said, firmly. ‘‘ Your will is mine.” 

She clasped hands with me silently, bowed her head 
with reverence, and wentin. I followed her. 

It was an oblong room, lighted by a single lamp 
which burned on the mantel. The windows were 
heavily curtained, the furniture black walnut, heavi- 
ly carved, and grim with age. The air was damp 
and cold as that of a tomb. In the centre of the 
apartineni stood a table, and on it a long, rough box, 
half covered with a black cloth. 

Florence ateppei to the side of the box and raiged 
the cover. I knew well enough what I should see. 

The bloated, discolored tace of a corpse. A man, 
middle-aged, with strongly marked features, sur- 
rounded by masses of black hair and whiskers. 
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“Last night he died by bis own hand,” she said, 
solemnly. ‘His errors and his crimes, dark and 
deadly, are with his God! Let us pray.” 

She knelt beside the rude coffin, and, impelled by 
an impulse I could not restrain, I sank on my knees. 
Such a prayer I never listened to before. It brought 
tears to my eyes, and shook my strong frame with 
convulsive sobs. 

She rose at length, her face calm and beautiful as 
that of an angel. 

“And now, Mr. Erlington, I want you to help me 
bury him. No living person, save my faithful old ser- 
vant, knows of his existence. Will you assist me? 
1t must be done privately, and in such a way that it 
can never be discovered. For no human eye save 
yours and mine must ever look upon his grave!” 

So we buried him, she and I, and the old servant. 
In asecluded hollow in the end of the garden, where 
late asters were struggling with fragrant thyme, we 
made this unknown grave, and left him there within 
its shadow. 

At the door of the Manor Florence took my hand. 
“You have proved your friendship nobly,” she 
said, her soul shining luminously through her eyes. 
“And now I will test you still further. At the end 
of six months come to me here, and I will tell you 
everything.” 

I held her hand a moment to my heart, and went 
away. 





When the six months had expired, I presented my- 
self at Oakdale Manor. It was May now, and the air 
was sweet with clover blossoms, and the young moon 
hung low in the west, a shield of silver. Florence 
stood in the halldoor. Perhaps she was waiting for 
me. I think she was. A change had come over her 
since I had last seen her. Her face bloomed again, 
like the year. There were roses in her cheeks and 
her lips were like ripe strawberries. She wore white, 
with a red rosebud in her hair. 

The love which had never slumbered nor slept for a 
moment in my heart burned in, my eyes, thrilled my 
pulses to fever heat, and shook me like a tempest. 
But I kept an outward calm. Knowing what would 
surely come, I could wait. 

She took me into the sitting-room and made me sit 
on a lounge before the little tire that the chilly even- 
ing made pleasant. And after a few moments’ 
silence, she began to speak. r 

“Mr. Erlington, I have tried your patience sorely, 
but I wanted to be sure that there was one true and 
loyal heart in the world—that there was one man 
worthy of a woman’s trust. Iam satistied. To-night 

L shall tell you my life’s story. Briefly, for it is too 
painful to dwell upon at length; and I have no right 
to weary you with a recital of what lies dead in the 
past. I was the only child of wealthy parents, and 
was reared amid love, and luxury, and happiness. 
No wish of mine was ungratitied—nothing that could 
add to my pleasure was denied me. At the age of 
eighteen I was married to Edgar Haynor—a man 
double my years—who had won my father’s confi- 
dence, and my girlish affection. It was not long be- 
fure his true character developed itself. He was a 
gambler, a drunkard, a rove—in short, he had no peer 
in vice. He made no secret of the fact that he had 
married me for my money, and did not hesitate to ill 
treat and abuse me, even before his vile associates. 
I think the knowledge of his depravity killed my 
mother, as lam sure it hastened the death of my 
father. I endured it all silently—he was my husband 
—befure God I had promised to honor and obey him. 

Looking back upon it all now, I feel # sublime satis- 
faction in knowing that never by word or deed have 
I broken the vow I made at the altar. 

“ Well, 1 promised to be brief. A large part of my 
property was secured to mein such a way that my 
husband could not obtain it, and he soon ran through 
with all that he could appropriate. Then he grew 
sullen and morose, and many a time has my life been 
in deadly peril. But God watched over me, and kept 
me safe through it all. 

‘One fearful night my husband entered a store for 
the purpose of robbery, and just as he was about to 
leave with his plunder, he was confronted by the pro- 
prietor. <A terrible struggle ensued, and the result 
was, my husband was a murderer! He was seized, 
committed, tried, and executed! I cannot dwell upon 
those dreadful days—I have suffered so much Iam 
not very strong now. After his execution the body 
was delivered tome for burial. It lay in my house 
one night, and during that night 1 saw upon it unmis- 
tukable signs of life. With the help of my tried old 
servant, I did what I could, and before morning my 
husband was restored to me. I told him the whole 
fearful story, and hoped so much from his seeming 
penitence. 


fears of his discovery. 


He promised so fairly to amend his evil 
ways that I grew almost happy in spite of my horrible 
We left the place at once, and 


You remember the wound you saw on my arm? He 
made it with his teeth just before he fell exhausted 
and insensible. Two nights after that, he shot him- 
self, I think he was insane when he did it. Let us 
hope he was, There, now, you know all.” 

She paused—there were tears in her eyes. I put 
out my arms and drew her to my bosom—her head 
on my shoulder, my face bent down to hers. 

“ Let me tell you my story now,” I said. ‘ Flor- 
ence, my darling, I love you! What will you say to 
me?” 

She looked up. 

“ What shall 1 say?” 

What does your heart say?” 

Her lips were cluse to mine; I felt her breath warm 
and sweet as my kisses fell upon her mouth, but 
through all the tender bliss of the moment I heard 
the soft voice— 

“It says, Guy, I love you!” 

A little afterward I married her, and for these 
many blessed years that she has been my wife, no 
cloudy shadow has come between us—all is peace. 


> 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WHY HE NEVER MARRIED. 
THE STORY OF A FLIRT. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 





I. 


Ir was just at the close of a June day. ‘Thesun was 
sinking behind the clouds in the west, tinting them 
with purple and gold, and its long-reaching beams 
gilded the sign-board of the ‘ Eagle Hotel,” also 
showering flecks of gold among the bushy, yellow 
whiskers of Jotham Swinburn, landlord of the afore- 
said hotel. 
Mr. Swinburn was seated in the doorway, looking 
out upon the landscape, quietly smoking his long, 
clean clay pipe the while, and listening for the ram- 
bling of the coach, which he expected would arrive 
every minute. Butit did not. It was a very slow 
coach at best. It never got in till late, and to-night 
it was more than an hour behind time, and still no 
dust arose over the hill, as the warning ofits approach, 
As Mr. Swinburn was postmaster as well as land- 
lord, and the evening stage brought the mail from 
Q— to Wayland, of course there was quite a crowd 
of the village people collected around the hotel steps, 
waiting anxiously for the old yellow ark to tumble 
into sight. Mr. Howard Robertson, twirling his 
moustache, and bestowing his smiles upon the fair 
maidens collected there, was not the least prominent. 
He had an excellent opinion of his personal appear- 
ance. A good form he had, to be sure. Tall and 
straight as an arrow; a fine open countenance, 
cheery and bright; a pair of deep, dark eyes, look- 
ing out from rather heavy brows; soft eyes now, 
beaming kindly, but they could flash; dark, glossy 
curls, clinging closely around the well-shaped head. 
His mouth you never saw; the black moustache, 
thick and heavy, covered that, though sometimes you 
caught a gleam of his white, even teeth when he 
laughed. 
Howard Robertson was Mrs. Grace Robertson’s on- 
ly child. Well, who was Mrs. Grace Robertson? 
Why, Edward Robertson’s widow, to be sure, and 
she lived in that large white house on the flat, and 
was very rich, and had been handsome once—but 
that was along time ago. Her son got his good looks 
from her, they said; and some day he was to have 
her property—something better than her beauty, 
perhaps. So all the young ladies smiled upon him, 
and many of them set snares, that he might fall there- 
in, but he didn’t, just perhaps because his worldly- 
minded mother was continually warning him against 
marrying beneath his station, or perhaps it was be- 
cause his heart was hard and strong, and had not 
been touched. And although Jane Brownell, a 
very bewitching brunette, who had eyes as black as 
midnight, and jetty curls that floated over her plamp 
white shoulders, and lips as red as the roses, that 
only compared with the bloom upon her cheeks, 
tried her best to win him for her own, he remained 
calm and unmoved through it all; and though he 
was quite attentive to her at times, still he never 
dreamed or spoke of love. 
Well, this particular night, as I was saying, they 
were all waiting for the arrival of the stage, and sure 
enough, it did come at last. Howard saw the dust, 
heard the rumble, then a horse’s head came in sight, 
and at last a great pile of trunks, bandboxes, carpet- 
bags, etc., loomed up, just as the driver’s round, rosy 
face appeared in sight; and then, when a fresh gust 
of wind cleared the cloud of dust away, he saw the 
old, yellow, weather-stained coach, bobbing this way 
and that, as it jolted down the hill. 
‘“How-are you! Ireckon I am rather late, Mr. 


parlor, marm. Betty, where are ye? Come this 
Mr. Swinburn, jumping from his chair in the door- 


coach. 


‘kndéw by your face,” continued Betty. “ Did you 


went away hundreds of miles into the interior. My 
hopes of Edgar’s reformatiun were vain, It was the 
old life over again—with added horrors. On the 
tenth of November every year—the anniversary of 
the day of his execution—he would go raving mad, 
and then my life several times nearly paid the forfeit 
of my temerity in remaining with him. I dared not 
trust him with any other than myself on these occa- 
sions, because he invariably revealed all his guilt, 
and so clearly that the most obtuse could not fail to 
understand it all. At last, wandering about from 
place to place, we came to Oakdale Manor. I selected 
it because it was secluded, and I needed thestimulat- 
ing air of the country. 

‘Do you remember it was the tenth of November ed. ‘ You'll see to my trunk?” 
that I came for you? I feared to remain alone with “ Yes’m.” 


Swinburn,” cried the driver, as he reined his pant- 
ing steeds up to the door, and, winding the lines 
round the box step, got down. 

“Well, yes, you’re rayther late,” answered mine 
host of the Eagle, taking his pipe out of his mouth, 
and looking carefully at the passengers inside the 
coach. * Rayther late—’n hour or 80, nothin’ tuspeak 
of, Mr. Brown.” 





“You see I broke down just outside ofthe city, and 
had to stop half an hour for repairs,” the driver re- 
plied, letting down the step, and opening the door. 
‘This is Wayland, miss—you wished to stop here?” 

“ Yes sir, and she gave him her hand, and alight- 


way atonct. Here’sa lady to be tended to,” cried 


way, when he saw the lady getting down from the 


A modest looking young woman she was. A veil 
over her face so that the loungers outside only saw 
the gleam of her eyes as she passed up the steps, 
through the hall, and into the little parlor, where 
Mrs. Betty Swinburn, in obedience to her husband’s 
call, had just atrived. 

“ Well, ye’re tired enough, I'll warrant, after rid- 
ing half a day in that ere coach, miss. Let me help 
ye off with your things,” and she was just about 
to take her shawl, whén the young lady raised her 
veil. ‘“ Why, bless me! ye’re as handsome as a pic- 
tur’, darlin’, though ye’re eenamost tired to death, I 


come from the city?” 
“Yes,” the young lady replied, throwing off her 
bonnet, and seating herself on the lounge. 
-“And ye’re tired, and want a cup of tea, the first 
thing, don't you, darlin’ ?” 
“Vd like some supper.” 
“ Well; I'll see about it right off,” and so; talking 
to herself, ene all over her great, broad, rosy 
fice, Betty SWiiiburn went out into the kitchen to 
see about the tea. A queer, motherly sort of an old 
woman she was, with a great, loving heart, large 
enough for the whole world, with a suug corner be- 
sides, wherein her Jotham could sit and smoke his 
pipe if he chose. 
Howard Robertson had noticed the neat, drab dress, 
and wondered what sort of a face was hid beneath 
the heavy brown veil. He had a sort of hungry de- 
sire to peep under. But there was no need of that. 
She was inthe parlor. So he turned, and walked in- 
to the house, across the hall to the parlor door, 
glanced in, met those melting blue eyes fixed upon 
his face, and then, feeling the blushes coming up un- 
der the roots of his hair, he passed on to the room 
that served for bar-room and post-office. 
““ Who is she?” asked Paul Bailey, the nice young 
man of the town, of Howard. 
“Don’t know.” 
* Just about the thing, eh? Lovely, is she not?” 
Howard didn’t answer. Perhaps he hadn’t made 
up his mind, or perhaps—well, Jennie Brownell stood 
near him, and she might have overheard, and How- 
ard wished to keep in the good graces of all the ladies, 
so he never spoke too highly of one lady in the pres- 
ence of another. 
“TI think she'll do to flirt with, eh, Howard?” 
Bailey whispered. 
“Flirt!” Howard ejaculated, giving Pau! a scorn- 
ful glance. 
“O well, Howard, I know you think it isn’t honor- 
able; but then, what the deuce is a fellow to do for 
amusement, in this dull place? You can’t marry 
every pretty face you see.” 
“No, and you’ve no right to cause them to think 
that such are your intentions. It isn’t honorable to 
deceive any one,” Howard replied, with some em- 
phasis. 
“Bah! you take the wrong view of the matter. 
Because I may pay some attention to a young lady, 
it’s no reason to suppose that I want her for a wife. 
I never tell them that. I may fkatter ’em alittle, you 
know, and whisper some soft nonsense, but they 
ought to know that I don’t mean anything,” Paul 
answered, smiling. 
“Yes, but what would be your object in flattering 
@ woman, did you for a moment suppose that she 
would not believe you?” 

“0, fadge! I know they will, Howard, and that’s 
enough.” 

“Ah yes; and that is where you do wrong.” 

‘* Well, let’s drop the subject. I don’t care to hear 
you moralize any longer. You'll see how much good 
your sermon has done, if this fair stranger tarries in 
town. The mail is ready for distribution, and there’s 
half a dozen letters for me—I have a few tender and 
devoted letter correspondents, you know. I wonder 
if the dear creatures imagine that I mean anything?” 


Howard did not answer, but turned away, and af- 
ter getting his letters, he waiked out of the room, 
down the hall, passed the parlor door, just glancing 
in to get one more peep at the beautiful face with the 
tender blue eyes. A 

Jane Brownell was going out of the door just then, 
and Howard walked along beside her down the vil- 
lage street. 

“Did you notice the new comer?” she asked, after 
they had walked a little distance in silence. 

“ Yes,” quite unconcerned. 

“Do you know who she is?” 

“ No.” 

“Don’t you want to,” teasingly. “ Isn’tshe lovely? 
Hasn’t she beautiful eyes?” Jane asked, looking up 
into his face, and smiling so wickedly. 

She had given up all hope of ever entrapping How- 
ard Robertson. Ofcourse she had never really loved 
him, for he had never sought to make her do so, and 
she was too sensible to throw her heart away upon 
one who did not love her. 

** Well, I’ll tell you who she is, Mr. Robertson,” 
Jane continued, after a pause. 
mented you enough. 


town. He’ll get his deserts, sometime.” 


petulantly. 





him—I wanted some trusted presence near at hand. “O, sartin, marm, sartin. 











Walk right inter the 


“T know I’ve tor- 
I know you lost your heart the 
moment you saw her; and I know you'll have arival 
in the person of Paul Bailey, for he makesit his busi- 
ness to break every pretty girl’s heart that comes to 


“ Well, this has nothing todo with the young lady’s 
name and business here,’”? Howard remarked, rather 








her name is Grace Kirke, and she is going to teach 
the village school. Don’t you wish you were a 
little teety totty boy, so you could have her for a 
schoolma’am? Of course you do. Wouldn’t it be 
bliss to have the sweet creature pull your hair and 
box your ears when you were naughty?” and Jane 
took him by the ear, and told him to imagine, just for 
a moment, that he was a “little, teeny boy,” and she 
was dear Gracie, the schoolma’am. 

* What a plague you are, Jennie,” Howard said, 
smiling. 

**O well, excuse me for taking stch liberties; but 
‘we were boys and girls together,’ and I do like to 
tease you, just a little. But here we are at home.” 
Giving Howard a nod and a smile, she turned up the 
grand walk that led to her house, while he turned in 
upon the opposite side of the street to his own home. 
I think he had to confess to himself that. night, 
that the beautiful Grace Kirke had made a strange 
impression upon him. If it wasn’t love, it was some- 
thing very near akin to it. But he wasn’t the man 
to let his heart run away with his head, and he knew 
it was not wise to set his mind upon marrying a 
young lady just because she was beautiful. In fancy 
he made a very pretty picture of Grace Kirke, as he 
hoped to find her when he should become acquainted 
with her. 





Il. 


A fortnight passed away. Paul Bailey had not 
been idle meantime. He had made the acquaintance 
of Grace Kirke, and somehow or other, he happened 
to be near the schoolhouse almost every night when 
the school closed, and so, of course, had the pleasure 
of walking home with Miss Kirke. 

It was a pleasure to him, of course. I don’t know 
whether she considered it so or not. She smiled up- 
on him, though, and seemed pleased with his atten- 
tions, and he was satisfied, for he never thought that 
a woman could deceive him. The deceit had always 
been upon his own side heretofore. 

Meantime, Howard Robertson saw what was going 
on—Paul’s attention, and Miss Kirke’s evident plea- 
sure. He had never met with her. He never forced 
himself into the society of alady. He should make 
her acquaintance sometime, perhaps—he was in no 
hurry. Ifshe could love Paul Bailey she was not 
the woman for him, for he thought that a woman of 
discernment must read his character aright, and 
learn at once how superficial he was. He thought 
that nothing but a simple beauty, with no mind of 
her own, could ever feel any love for Paul. Rather 
poor judgment in him, perhaps, but he judged others 
by himself. 

Miss Kirke was boarding at Mr. Brownell’s. Dur- 
ing the two weeks that she had been there, Howard 
had had several invitations from Jane to call upon 
them. She thought it very singular that he did not 
—he had never stayed away so long before. But as 
for Paul Bailey, he was there altogether too often, 
Jane thought. 

“T wouldn’t have him calling upon me every even- 
ing,” Jane said, looking up from her work. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and the two young 
ladies were sitting alone in their own room, Jane 
sewing busily, and Grace writing letters. 4 
“Why not?” inquired Grace, putting down her 
pen, and looking up at Jane as she made the remark. 
“You can’t care anything tor his company?” 
“Perhaps I do. He seems to be a very fine young 
man,” Grace answered, dipping her pen in the ink, 
as if to resume her writing. 

“ What, after all I’ve told you about him? You 
know he’s heartless and vain—a male flirt!” Jane 
ejaculated, sharply. 

“Heartless? Ono. He’s got a heart somewhere, 
though it may be hard to tind it. As for his being a 
flirt, why, they used to call me a flirt, too.”’ 

* But that wasn’t true, I know.” 

“Well, perhaps not. But, however, I’m willing 
Mr. Bailey should come here as often as he likes—I 
shall always be pleased to see him.” 

* Pleased!’ Jane’s black eyes opened wide. “‘ How 
can you?” 

“There was atime, as I have understood, when 
even you were pleased to see him, Jennie,” Grace 
said, smiling. 

“Well—” Jane’s face flushed for a moment. 
‘ Well, that’s past; I was young then, and foolish, of 
course.’” 

“ Indeed.” 

But do you really like him?” 

“Well, perhaps so,” Grace answered, drawling her 
words and smiling, while her blue eyes twinkled 
roguishly. 

“Well, then I’ve no more to say!” Jane spoke 
sharply, biting her thread at the last word. 

“Then don’t say any more, my dear,” still drawling 
her words so provokingly. ‘But I’m going out to 
walk, Wont you come, Jennie?” 

“No, thank you. I presume you'll have better 
company before you return.” 

“Ah, you are angry with me, Jennie. Wont you 
forgive me this time, if I'll promise never to talk so 
naughty again?” Grace asked, in a whining tone as 
though she were talking to a babe, at the same time 
putting her soft white arms around Jennie’s neck, 
and kissing her black eyes. 

“OQ, you're incorrigible, Grace Kirke. I’ll forgive 
you anything. How could I refuse such a suppli- 
cant?” 

“Well, be a good girl then till I return,” said 
Grace, putting on her hat and shawl, and dancing 
out of the room. 

Just once she glanced up at the house opposite, as 





“No, of course not. I was coming to that. 


Well, 


she stepped into the road, but she saw noone. She 
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thought Mr. Howard Robertson must be a very sin- 





| stor 
gular man, for she never met him anywhere. She | to } 
had only seen him once—the night she arrived in| « 
Wayland. Jennie had described him so well, that | sel! 
she felt certain that the handsome young man she | sto 
had seen at the hotel must be he. for 

She walkel along the roa! for a little way, and nati 
then getting over the wall, she took the footpath that | cor 
led down to the river. The afternoon was warm and | did 
sultry. No a-breath of air stirred among the trees | sw. 
that lined the river side, “ 

Upon a huge, smooth rock by the side of the river, | to: 
she sat herselfilown. Over the other side she saw | ful 
a bunch of flowers growing by the waterside. A | you 
trunk of a huge tree lay across the stream, serving | kno 
for a bridge, but it was old and rotten, and she dared | fooli 
not trust herself upon it, just for the sake of a few on 
flowers. T lov 

“If Mr. Bailey were only here, I could send him “3 
across,” she soliloquized. “ If it did break, he'd only | go; 
geta wetting.” can 

She looked up, thinking perhaps to see him. There | you: 
was some one coming. Yes, no, it wasn’t Mr. Bailey. nal 
She didn’t wish to be found in that lonely place, and | per 
she was half frightened, too. The man came slowly | an: 
toward her, his head bent upon his breast, so she | ry » 
could not see his face. She was sure that he had not | she 
seen her. i 

“TN try the brilge.” she said. “Once across, I ‘ 
can conceal myself in the bushes till he passes.” RAY 

So saying, she stepped lightly upon the rotten | “VW 
trunk, walking quickly, but carefully, not daring to | the 
look up. She had reached the middle. The water | 1 
rushed swiftly beneath her feet. Her head grew | cat 
dizzy—the log creaked, she gave a little cry, lost her | on: 
balance, and fell into the rushing waters. go) 

Howard Robertson, walking slowly down the shad- | to: 
ed path, heard the wild cry for help, and starting 
from his reverie, saw a white dress passing swiftly | ‘‘T 
down the stream, a white face looking imploringly | hay 
toward him, a pair of hands stretched upward, and ( 
heard that wild cry which thrilled his very soul. wh 

But a second, and then he dashed into the stream, . 
and with the help of the current swam swiftly to the | ha 
rescue. Her skirts had kept her afloat for the time, | be 
but she must soon sink if he did not reach her quick- 
ly. With her agonized cries ringing in his ears, he a 
passed on. Just as she was going down, he grasped ad 
her in his outstretched hands, and struck out for the | ha’ 
shore. Sue clutched his arms wildly, but he shook | w 
her hands off and placing his arm around her waist ' 
struggled to reach the land. It wasa fearful struggle | lo: 
for a moment, but the stream was narrow and shal- : 
low. It was life or death for two of them. ‘God 
help us!” he cried, lifting his eyes. Onemore strong |: 
stroke and his feet touched the gravel bottom. th: 

He bore her to the shore, but she had fainted in his | sh 
arms. Laying her down upon the grass, he took the si 
beautiful head in his lap, looking down into the sweet 
face. Her eyelids quivered, she breathed. He bent 1 
down, and (he was human, and who could blame a 
him) kissed the pale lipsp—and, just then, her blue be 
eyes opened full upon him, she uttered a little ery of 
alarm at her peculiar situation, and started from 
him. 

“Where am 1?” she asked, looking around, va- A 
cantly. ey 

“Saved,” Howard answered, helping her to arise. | },, 

“O, you saved me from drowning; I remember it | m 
all now—the rotten bridge, the fall, the rushing | T 
waters, and last, but not least, you grasping me and | #1 
bringing me to land. How shall I thank you, Mr. 
Robertson?” B. 

“Never mind that. Don’t waste your words in | fo 
thanks. "T'was nothing; any one would have done | t! 
the same. But we must hurry home now. I am 
happy to make your acquaintance, Miss Kirke, | sb 
though I’m not particularly partial to that mode of 
introduction.” k) 

Grace laughed, and took Howard's arm, as they 
started across the lots home. 

“Don’t I look like a mermaid just risen from her | d: 
home in the sea?” she asked. 

“Well, really, Miss Kirke, as I never saw a mer- 
maid, 1 could not say. 1 had no idea they were so | w 
beautiful, though,” Howard answered, his eyes 
speaking more of admiration than his words. fi 

“Didn't you? indeed! Do men always flatter?” 

“No. I never do,” spoken calinly, while he look- | ¢ 
ed down into her blue eyes. 

“Well, then Iam happy to find an exception to | « 
the general rule.” ! 

Howard thought of Paul Bailey, and wondered if 
she considered him an exception also; but he said | w 
nothing, and pretty soon they reached Mr. Brownell’s, 
where Jennie stood in the door, looking and wonder- | q 
ing, to see Grace in such a plight. u 

He left her there at the door, with a smile and a | 1 
bow, saying that he would call soon. » 

And he did call, too, not once, but many times dur- 
ing the next week. There was something about the | « 
society of Grace Kirke that was very attractive to | | 
him—he hardly knew why. She was refined and in- | { 
telligent, as well as beautiful. She had ideas of her | 7 
own, too, and wasn’t afraid to give them expression, | ¥ 
Very different from the generality of young ladies, | i 
who, having no higher aim in life than to get a hus- 
band, are all things to all men. 





such times, he generally withdrew, much to the dis- | 
satisfaction of Jane, who was still provoked at the 
favor Paul received at the hands of Grace. ‘ 
In 4 small, country town, a man’s affairs are | 
known to his neighbors almost as well as they are to | 
himself. The gossips whispered that Howard Rob- | t 
ertson loved the new school-teacher, and at last the | « 


' 
Often he met Paul Bailey at Mr. Brownell’s. At! 
’ 
‘ 
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. aequaintance sometime, perhaps—he was in no 


. igh it may be hard to find it. 
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me is Grace Kirke, and she is going to teach 
lage school. Don’t you wish you were a 
eety totty boy, so you could have her for a 
.ca’am? Of course you do. Wouldn’t it be 
have the sweet creature pull your hair and 
ur ears when you were naughty?” and Jane 
m by the ear, and told him to imagine, just for 
nt, that he was a “little, teeny boy,” and she 
ar Gracie, the schoolma’am. 
at a plague you are, Jennie,” Howard said, 


vell, excuse me for taking stich liberties; but 
ere boys and girls together,’ and I do like to 
ou, just a little. But here we are at home.” 
* Howard a nod and a smile, she turned up the 
walk that led to her house, while he turned in 
he opposite side of the street to his own home. 
nk he had to confess to himself that night, 
ue beautiful Grace Kirke had made a strange 
sion upon him. If it wasn’t love, it was some- 
very near akin to it. But he wasn’t the man 
iis heart run away with his head, and he knew 
not wise to set his mind upon marrying a 
lady just because she was beautiful. In fancy 
de & very pretty picture of Grace Kirke, as he 
to find her when he should become acquainted 
er. 
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vortnight passed away. Paul Bailey had not 
ulle meantime. He had made the acquaintance 


near the schoolhouse almost every night when 
vhool closed, and so, of course, had the pleasure 
king home with Miss Kirke. 

as a pleasure to him, of course. I don’t know 
1er she considered it so or not. She smiled up- 
im, though, and seemed pleased with his atten- 
, and he was satisfied, for he never thought that 
pan could deceive him. The deceit had always 

upon his own side heretofore. 


Vaul’s attention, and Miss Kirke’s evident plea- 
He had never met with her. He never forced 
-olf into the society of a lady. He should make 


vy. Ifshe could love Paul Bailey she was not 
yoman for him, for he thought that a woman of 
‘nment must read his character aright, and 
: at once how superficial he was. He thought 
1othing but a simple beauty, with no mind of 
wn, could ever feel any love for Paul. Rather 
judgment in him, perhaps, but he judged others 
umself, 
ss Kirke was boarding at Mr. Brownell’s. Dur- 
he two weeks that she had been there, Howard 





She thought it very singular that he did not 
had never stayed away so long before. But as 
aul Bailey, he was there altogether too often, 
thought. 
wouldn’t have him calling upon me every even- 
Jane said, looking up from her work. 
was Saturday afternoon, and the two young 
3 were sitting alone in their own room, Jane 
ug busily, and Grace writing letters. é 
Vhy not?” inquired Grace, putting down her 
and looking up at Jane as she made the remark. 
You can’t care anything tor his company?” 

Perhaps I do. He seems to be a very fine young 
,” Grace answered, dipping her pen in the ink, 
to resume her writing. 

What, after all I’ve told you about him? You 
w he’s heartless and vain—a male flirt!” Jane 
ulated, sharply. 
Heartless? Ono. He’s got a heart somewhere, 

As for his being a 

why, they used to call me a flirt, too.’’ 

But that wasn’t true, I know.” 

Well, perhaps not. But, however, I’m willing 
Bailey should come here as often as he likes—I 
l always be pleased to see him.” 

Pleased!’ Jane’s black eyes opened wide. “ How 
you?” 

There was a time, as I have understood, when 

n you were pleased to see him, Jennie,” Grace 


1, smiling. 


- words so provokingly. 


Well—” Jane’s face flushed for a moment. 
“ell, that’s past; I was young then, and foolish, of 
rse.””” 

Indeed.” 

But do you really like him?” 
Well, perhaps so,” Grace answered, drawling her 
cds and smiling, while her blue eyes twinkled 
uishly. 

Well, then I’ve no more to say!” Jane spoke 


ply, biting her thread at the last word. 


Then don’t say any more, my dear,” still drawling 
“But [I’m going out to 
ik. Wont you come, Jennie?” 

No, thank you. I presume you'll have better 
upany before you return.” 

Ah, you are angry with me, Jennie. Wont you 
give me this time, if I'll promise never to talk so 
ighty again?” Grace asked, in a whining tone as 
ugh she were talking to a babe, at the same time 


.tting her soft white arms around Jennie’s neck, 


1 kissing her black eyes. 


O, you're incorrigible, Grace Kirke. I'll forgive 


. anything. How could I refuse such a suppli- 
it?” 
Well, be a good girl then till I return,” said 
vce, putting on her hat and shawl, and dancing 
t of the room. 
Just once she glanced up at the house opposite, as 
stepped into the road, but she saw no one. 


She 
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thought Mr. Howard Robertson must be a very sin- 
gular man, for she never met him anywhere. She 
had only seen him once—the night she arrived in 
Wayland. Jennie had described him so well, that 
she felt certain that the handsome young man she 
had seen at the hotel must be he. 

She walkel along the roa] for a little way, and 
then getting over the wall, she took the footpath that 
led down to the river. The afternoon was warm and 
sultry. No a-breath of air stirred among the trees 
that lined the river side. 

Upon a huge, smooth rock by the side of the river, 
she sat herself lown. Over the other side she saw 
a bunch of flowers growing by the waterside. A 
trunk of a huge tree lay across the stream, serving 
for a bridge, but it was old and rotten, and she dared 
not trust herself upon it, just for the sake of a few 
flowers. 

“If Mr. Bailey were only here, I could send him 
across,” she soliloquized. “ Ifitdid break, he’d only 
geta wetting.” 

She looked up, thinking perhaps to see him. There 
was some one coming. Yes, no, it wasn’t Mr. Bailey. 
She didn’t wish to be found in that lonely place, and 
she was half frightened, too. The man came slowly 
toward her, his head bent upon his breast, so she 
could not see his face. She was sure that he had not 
seen her. 

“DM try the brilge.” she said. “Once across, T 
can conceal myself in the bushes till he passes.” 

So saying, she stepped lightly upon the rotten 
trunk, walking quickly, but carefully, not daring to 
look up. She had reached the middle. The water 
rushed swiftly beneath her feet. Her head grew 
dizzy—the log creaked, she gave a little cry, lost her 
balance, and fell into the rushing waters. 

Howard Robertson, walking slowly down the shad- 
ed path, heard the wild cry for help, and starting 
from his reverie, saw a white dress passing swiftly 
down the stream, a white face looking imploringly 
toward him, a pair of hands stretched upward, and 
heard that wild cry which thrilled his very soul. 

But a second, and then he dashed into the stream, 
and with the help of the current swam swiftly to the 
rescue. Her skirts had kept her afloat for the time, 
but she must soon sink if he did not reach her quick- 
ly. With her agonized cries ringing in his ears, he 
passed on. Just as she was going down, he grasped 
her in his outstretched hands, and struck out for the 
shore. Sue clutched his arms wildly, but he shook 
her hands off and placing his arm around her waist 
struggled to reach the land. It wasa fearful struggle 
for a moment, but the stream was narrow and shal- 
low. It was life or death for two of them. ‘‘ God 
help us!” he cried, lifting his eyes. One more strong 
stroke and his feet touched the gravel bottom. 

He bore her to the shore, but she had fainted in his 
arms. Laying her down upon the grass, he took the 
beautiful head in his lap, looking down into the sweet 
face. Her eyelids quivered, she breathed. He bent 
down, and (he was human, and who could blame 
him) kissed the pale lips—and, just then, her blue 
eyes opened full upon him, she uttered a little cry of 
alarm at her peculiar situation, and started from 
him. 

“Where am 1?” she asked, looking around, va- 
cantly. 

“Saved,” Howard answered, helping her to arise. 

“O, you saved me from drowning; I remember it 
all now—the rotten bridge, the fall, the rushing 
waters, and last, but not least, you grasping me and 
bringing me to land. How shall I thank you, Mr. 
Robertson?” 

“Never mind that. Don’t waste your words in 
thanks. *Twas nothing; any one would have done 
the same. But we must hurry home now. I am 
happy to make your acquaintance, Miss Kirke, 
though I’m not particularly partial to that mode of 
introduction.” 

Grace laughed, and took Howard’s arm, as they 
started across the lots home. 

“Don’t I look like a mermaid just risen from her 
home in the sea?” she asked. 

“Well, really, Miss Kirke, as I never saw a mer- 
maid, 1 could not say. I had no idea they were so 
beautiful, though,” Howard answered, his eyes 
speaking more of admiration than his words. 

“Didn’t you? indeed! Do men always flatter?” 

“No. Inever do,” spoken calmly, while he look- 
ed down into her blue eyes. 

“Well, then [am happy to find an exception to 
the general rule.” 

Howard thought of Paul Bailey, and wondered if 
she considered him an exception also; but he said 
nothing, and pretty soon they reached Mr. Brownell’s, 
where Jennie stood in the door, looking and wonder- 
ing, to see Grace in sucha plight. 

He left her there at the door, with a smile and a 
bow, saying that he would call soon. 

And he did call, too, not once, but many times dur- 
ing the next week. There was something about the 

society of Grace Kirke that was very attractive to 
him—he hardly knew why. She was refined and in- 
telligent, as well as beautiful. She had ideas of her 
own, too, and wasn’t afraid to give them expression. 
Very different from the generality of young ladies, 
who, having no higher aim in life than to get a hus- 
band, are all things to all men. 

Often he met Paul Bailey at Mr. Brownell’s. At 
such times, he generally withdrew, much to the dis- 
satisfaction of Jane, who was still provoked at the 
favor Paul received at the hands of Grace. 

In a small, country town, a man’s affairs are 
known to his neighbors almost as well as they are to 
himself. The gossips whispered that Howard Rob- 
ertson loved the new school-teacher, and at last the 








story came to the ears of Mrs. Robertson. She spoke | He rang the bell. 


to her son about it at once. 
“Ts it true, Howard, that youintend to throw your- 
self away upon a poor girl of no family? I under- 


stood that you saved her life, but that is no reason | en playingamung his hair. 


fur your marrying her.” 

“No; and I hardly think she would consent to be- 
come my wife. I don’tcare for her poverty. 
did intend to marry money, mother,” Howard an- 
swered. 

“0, I suppose you think it would be quite romantic 
to marry for love. And the girl, with her pretty, art- 
ful way, makes you believe that she wouldn’t marry 
you. She understands your nature, Howard. She 
knows that if she gave you an easy victory, your 
foolish infatuation would soon pass away.” 

“No, mother, I do not think that she dreams that 
T love her.” 

“And you do not, Howard, Take my advice, and 
go away from her, thé artful creature. Mind you, I 
can never give my consent. If you marry beneath 
your station—” 

“She is not beneath me, mother. She is my su- 
perior. Ilove her. I never loved any woman before, 
and I never shall again. I am of age, and can mar- 
ry whom I choose, and if I can obtain her consent, 
she will be my wite.” 

* Howard!” 

© You know, mother, that I always mean what I 
say,” he answered, rising, and taking his hat. 
“When you come to know her, you will be proud of 
the wife I have chosen,” so saying, he left the house. 

Three months passed away. It was the schovul va- 
cation. Grace was still at Mr. Brownell’s; and there 
one evening, Howard found her alone. Jane had 
gone out somewhere. Howard felt that it was time 
tospeak. 

“Miss Kirke,” said he, taking a seat beside her. 
“There is something that I wish to tell you, but I 
hardly know where to begin.” 

Grace blushed, but did not speak, though she felt 
what was coming. 

“Ever since that day I took you from the water, I 
have loved you. You are dearer to me than all else 
beside,” and he took her hand and kissed it. 

“What! you love me, the poor orphan girl?” 

“Yes, Grace, and I would make you my wife.” 

“Your wife! Remember my poverty. I have 
hardly a friend, and never a relation in the whole 
world.” 

“The more reason then for your accepting my 
love.” 

‘Would you marry me?” 

“God knows I would, darling.” 

She stopped for a t. She had not expected 
this, and now she wanted time to consider. At last 
she spoke: 

“Would you marry me upon a moment’s notice?” 

*“Yes—now, this minute, if you will,” he said, 
quickly. 

“No, not now. I'll tell you when. But, remem- 
ber, no one is to know of this, Now good-night.” 

He stooped for a kiss. 

“No, not yet. Good-night.” 

Aud so he went away, happy for once in his life. 
At the door he met Paul Bailey. He said “ good 
evening,” and smiled upon him, because he felt that 
he could afford to do so now, though the two young 
men had not spoken to each other for two months. 
They knew that they were rivals, and felt that as 
such they could not be friends. 

Grace Kirke was not at all surprised to see Mr. 
Bailey, but she was somewhat astonished when she 
found that he had come upon an errand similar to 
that which brought Howard Robertson there. 

He asked her to marry him, telling her how dear 
she had ever been to him. 

“T love you, darling,” he said, and then fell on his 
knees before her. 

“T know it,’’ Grace answered. 

“You know it? Yes, I felt that you must; but, 
dearest, what is my answer?” 

*Can’t you guess?” she asked, smiling. 

‘* My love is returned! Is it not so, darling? You 
will be my wife?” 

He spoke eagerly. Was this then the énd of his 
flirtation? 

“T did not say that, Mr. Bailey. I want time to 
consider. Could you call to-morrow evening?” 

“ Yes, dearest. I feel assured that your answer 
will be satisfactory to me,” pressing her hand to his 
lips, and then rising to his feet. 

“Good-night, Mr. Bailey. To-morrow evening I 
will give you your answer.” 

He took his hat, and left the house, while Grace, 
quite overwhelmed with declarations of love, retired 
to her own room, where she wrote a note to Howard 
Robertson. It was delivered to him by a boy the 
next comnan | 

Meantime, Paul Bailey, feeling exceedingly happy, 
could not possibly keep his secret to himself. Feel- 
ing assured of his answer to his proposal, he told his 
friends that he was soon to be married to Miss Kirke. 
The news spread like wildfire. Before night there 
was but one person in the village but what knew of 
it, and he deaf asa post. 

A small party of young persons were invited to 
spend the evening at Jennie Brownell’s; but Mr. 
Bailey did not come to hear of that, and so, when 
night came, arrayed in his best, he started out to re- 
ceive the answer to his proposal from the lips of 





| darling Grace. 


He saw the light in the parlor before he came near 
the house. He smiled as he thought that she was 
there waiting for him. He heard her voice when he 
came near. It sounded like sweet music to his ears. 


| 





Strange, hethought, for Jennie to 
answer it; but she did, and there she stood, smiling 
before him in the doorway. 

Mr. Bailey walked f rward, feeling the airs of heav- 


lage, and Grace was sitting in their midst. 

“Ah, good evening, Mr. Bailey,” she said, rising, 
and coming towards him. ‘ You have come for your 
answer.” 

“Why yes, no, not that now,” he stammered. 

“ Last night, Mr. Bailey, you told me you loved 
me. Look around among the young ladies here and 
see how many there are to whom you have told the 
same.” 

“Why, really, Miss Kirke, this is strange treat- 
ment—” 

“No, not at all. I wanted to give you a lesson; I 
think I have. Another time don’t tell it above a 
whisper, that you intend to flirt with a certain young 
lady, for fear you might come to love her betvre the 
end. For my answer, I shall refer you to Howard 
Robertson, my husband—the ceremony has just been 
performe:l. 

Mr. Bailey didn’t stop to hear more, He had im- 
portant business at a dis:ance, and went immediately, 
in great haste, to attend tu it. I believe he never re- 
turned to Wayland. 

As for Grace and Howard, they are living in Way- 
land to-day, happy and contented. Moreover, his 
mother has learned to love her new daughter, and 
now never regrets that her son married without her 
consent. 

I understood that Mr. Bailey made a solemn vow 
never to marry, and I think he will keep it. The 
‘ladies are too deceitful,” he says. 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


COUNT CASIMIR PULASKI, 

A GENERAL in the army of the American Revolu- 
tion, was a native of Poland; he was born in the 
Province of Lithuania, in 1746. After the revolution 
in Poland, in 1771, he was obliged to fiee from his 
country. In 1776, shortly after the declaration of 
independence by the American Congress, he arrived 
in France, where he made the acquaintance of Doc- 
tor Franklin, to whom he offered his services to bat- 
tle fur freedom in the new world. He brought with 
him to this country a letter from Doctor Franklin to 
General Washington, in which the doctor said— 
“Count Pulaski, of Poland, an officer tamous through- 
out Europe for his bravery and conduct in defence of 
the liberties of his country against the three great 
invading powers of Russia, Austria and Prussia, will 
have the honor of delivering this into your hands. 
The court here have encouraged and promoted his 
voyage, from an opinion that he may be highly useful 
in our service.” 

“With this recommendation, he met with a wel- 
come reception from the commander-in-chief and 
Congress. He arrived in Philadelphia during the 
summer of 1777, and joined the army at first as a 
volunteer, imitating the example of Lafayette. Pu- 
laski’s experience and successes had been mainly 
with cavalry, and in this line of service he desired to 
be employed. General Charles Lee, the ablest mili- 
tary officer in the army, had urged upon Congress the 
importance of a well-organized body of dragoons. 
The want of them was severely felt in the campaign 
of 1776, especially at the battle of Long Island, in 
which there were not horsemen enough to perform 
the important service of reconnoitering the enemy. 
General Washington recommended Count Pulaski to 
Congress as a commander of cavalry, saying, “ This 
gentleman has been, like us, engaged in defendi 
the liberty and independence of his country, and has 
sacrificed his fortune to his zeal for those objects. He 
derives from hence a title to our respect, that ought 
to operate in his favor, as far as the good of the ser- 
vice will permit.” This was written a few days be- 
fore the battle of the Brandywine, and on that occa- 
sion Count Pulaski, as well as Lafayette, was des- 
tined to strike his first blow in defence of American 
liberty. Being a volunteer, and without command, 
he was stationed near General Washington till to- 
wards the close of the action, when he asked the 
command of the general’s body-guard, about thirty 
horse, and advanced rapidly within pistol-shot of the 
enemy, and, aiter reconnoitering their movements, 
returned, and reported that they were endeavoring 
to cut off the line of retreat, and particularly the 
train of baggage. He was then authorized to collect 
as many of the scattered troops as came in his way, 
and employ them according to his discretion, which 
he did in a mannerso prompt and bold as to effect an 
important service in the retreat of the army, fully 
sustaining, by his conduct and courage, the reputae 
tion for which the world has given him credit. 

Four days after this event, on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1777, he was appointed by Congress to the com- 
mand of the cavalry, with the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral. In October, 1777, at the battle of Germantown, 
he took an active part. When the army retired to 
Valley Forge for the winter, the cavalry were sta- 
tioned at Trenton, and Pulaski established his head- 
quarters at that place. 

While the army were at Valley Forge, the enemy 
were committing depredations on the surrounding 
country, their foraging parties were stripping the in- 





The dour stood ajar. He | 
pushed it open, and ah! what a sight met his eyes. } 
| The room was filled with young people from the vil- 
[ never | 





habitants of everything they possessed. General 
Washington ordered General Wayne, with a detach- 
ment, to scour the country. Pulaski was directed to 
join General Wayne, with a party of dragoons. The 
two detachments met in New Jersey. Three thou- 
sand British troops were despatched across the Dela- 
ware River, who attempted to surround and surprise 
them in the night at Haddontield; but this attempt 
was defeated by the vigilance of Wayne. In their 
retreat they were assailed ani harassed by the Amer- 
ican troops, who pressed closely on their rear, skir- 
mishing sharply with their exposed parties, especially 
while they were preparing to re-cruss the river. 
Pulaski, at the head of his small trocp of cavalry, 
was every wuere on the aiert, seeking the assailable 
points of the enemy, and repeatedly charging them 
with spirit and effect. His horse was wounded, and 
his intrepidity and conduct throughout were such as 
to elicit the warmest praise of General Wayne, in his 
report to the commander-in-chief. 

In March, 1778, Pulaski desired to raise an inde- 
pendent corps of cavalry, and a body of infantry. 
Washington approved the plan, and recommended it 
in a letter toCongress: “The count’s valor and active 
zeal on all occasions have done him great honor. It 
is to be understood that he expects to retain his rank 
as brigadier, and, J think, ic entitled to it from his 
character and particular disinterestedness on the 
present occasion.” 

Count Pulaski repaired to Yorktown, where the 
Congress was then sitting, and presented his letter 
and made his proposal, which was favorably received, 
and he was authorized to raise and equip a body of 
sixty-eight light-horse, and two hundred foot, in ac- 
cordance with his own suggestion. This corps was 
called “ Pulaski’s Legion.” He applied himself with 
great diligence and activity to the task. His success 
was nore flattering than he anticipated, and in Octo- 
ber he reported his whole number to be three hun- 
dred and thirty. They were organized into three 
companies of horse,and three of infantry. He shortly 
after rendered good service in defeating a body of 
British troops, who made an attack upon New Jersey. 
Pulaski’s Legion, with other troops, were stationed 
at Minisink, on the Delaware River, for the winter, 
where they remained about three months. 

In February, 1779, Pulaski, with his legion, was 
ordered to the South, and to place himself and troops 
under General Lincoln. On his march, he learned 
that the enemy were approaching Charleston. He 
hastened forward, and entered the town on the 8th of 
May, scarcely waiting till the enemy approached the ' 
town. He sallied out with his cavalry, in the face of 
the British light-horse, with whom he came to close 
quarters, and kept up a sharp fight, till he was com- 
pelled to retreat by the increasing numbers of the 
enemy. His coolness, courage, and disregard of per- 
sonal danger, were conspicuous throughout the en- . 
counter, and the example of this prompt and bold ‘ 
attack had great influence in raising the spirits of . 
the people, and inspiring the confidence of the inex- : 
perienced troops then assembled in thecity. During ; 
the siege of Savannah by the British forces, Pulaski ‘ 
rendered good service. In September an assault was 
made upon the enemy’s line; the cavalry, under the 
lead of Pulaski, were stationed in the rear of the ad- 
vanced columns, and in the obscurity caused by the 
smoke, Pulaski was in doubt where he ought to act. 
To gain information on this point, he determined to 
ride furward in the midst of the conflict, and called 
to one of his officers to accompany him. They met 
with a small body of our troops, and wishing to ani- 
mate them by his presence, he rushed forward, and, 
while riding swiftly to the place where they were 
stationed, he received a wound from a swivel-shot, 
and fell from his horse. He was left on the field till 
nearly ail the troops had retreated, when some of his 
men returned, in face of the enemy’s guns, and took 
him to the camp. He was conveyed on board the 
United States brig Wasp, which was then with the 
French fleet, in the Savznnah River. The most 
skillful French surgeons bestowed every attention 
upon him. Their skill was unavailing; his wound 
was mortal. He expired just as the vessel was leav- 
ing the mouth of the river, and his body was buried 
on St. Helen’s Island, about fifty miles from Savan- 
nah. The citizens of Savannah reared a monument 
in commemoration of the noble services of Generals 
Greene and Pulaski. 

In addition to the above, the patriotic citizens of 
Georgia resolved to raise a more elaborate testimonial 
to the memory of the brave Pulaski, who fell in their 
defence, on the 9th of October, 1779. The corner- 
stone of this last memorial was laid on the 11th of 
October, 1853; the design and execution were entrust- 
ed to the distinguished sculptor Launitz, wh whom it 
was finished in 1855. On the parch P 
under the corner-stone, was inscribed, ‘“‘ Count Casi- 
mir Pulaski was born in the Province of Lithuania, 
Poland, in the year 1748. Arrived in the United 
States in the year 1777, and voluntered his services to 
the American government in the great and glorious 
cause of liberty and freedom from British tyranny— 
received a commission from the government as brig- 
adier general of cavalry, and fought gallantly in the 
battlee of this country at Brandywine, Germantown, 
Trenton, Charleston and Savannah. Aged thirty- 
three years.” 


tad 





A RAVENOUS PIKE.—!n December, 1765, a pike was 
caught in the River Ouse, weighing upwards of twen- 
ty-eight pounds; when opened, the cook found a 
waich, with two seals attached toit by a black ribbon, 
in the body of the fish. These, it was afterwards as- 
certained, had belonged to a gentleman’s servant, 
who had been drowned about six weeks befure. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MEADOW BROOK’S SONG. 


BY EDWIN E. RAZE. 





Bright the autumn sun is shining 
On the hill and meadow, lining 
The far distant forest with a tinge of amber light; 
And I hear the brooklet singing 
To the gentle flowers springing 
All along its pathway, smiling beautiful and bright. 


eB aia; 


When the first spring morning, breaking, 
Sought thy tender leaves, awaking 
To a life of transient glory, did I not then sing to thee? 
While was heard the partridge drumming 
Of the sultry August ** coming,"’ 
When thy bright green leaves should wither, and thy 
hope of life should flee. 


And when from the heavens lowering, 
Came thy long-craved blessing, showering 
Down upon thy gentle heads, and thou dream'dst that 
life was fair, 
Did I not in mournful numbers, 
Breaking in upon thy slumbers, 
Tell thee that thy joys were transient, soon must fade thy 
beauty rare? 


Now the crow is southward cawing, 
Thy sweet life is sweetly drawing 
To its close, and breezes sofuly whisper, * Thou must die;"’ 
And the sunlight of to-morrow 
Will look down in quiet sorrow 
On thee, faded, lifeless, ruined, as beneath its gaze you lie. 


Soon the blasts of winter, sighing 
O’er the bed where, lowly lying, 
Thou dost rest, a worthless mass of dry decaying leaves; 
Will but pause, and, sadly moaning, 
Leave the old year dying, groaning, 
And thy smile to waken into life when springtime gently 
breathes. 


I will think of you, dear flowers, 
In the clear cold wintry hours, 
When the frozen moonbeams kiss the spot where you did 
stand; 
And I'll think of your forthcoming, ~ 
And the bees about you humming, 
As I wrap my cloak about me when the storm sweeps 
o'er the land. 


+ > 
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HEARTHSTONE TALES. 
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BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 


A WOMAN'S STRATEGY. 


I MOVED to the southern part of Llinois from 
North Carolina. My aged mother was with me, and 
a@ younger brother, when I left the old North State, 
and a sister only two years younger than myself. 
Soon after reaching our destination, my mother died, 
and shortly after this sad event, my younger brother 
returned to Carolina. He was only eighteen years 
old, and the hardships incident to a new country, 
and the want of society, induced in him home-sick- 
ness. So he went back over the road we had travel- 
led, and my sister and myself were left alone, to face 
the rough scenes of pioneer life. ; 

We lived in a log cabin, situated near the timber, 
and facing one of the richest prairies of the State, 
and we were only seven miles from neighbors. The 
population then in that section, was made up of a 
rough and somewhat desperate class of people, quite 
different, undoubtedly, trom what it is at the pres- 
ent time; though, as we have not visited the State in 


the morals of the inhabitants. We found no trouble, 
however, in getting along, as we associated little with 
our neighbors, and made it a point to attend pretty 
closely to our own affairs. 

My sister was asmall woman, but exceedingly cour- 
ageous and energetic. I have seen few women who 
possessed such a tenacity of purpese when her mind 
was once made up, and few women able to endure 
the hardships and exposure, which she bore easily. 
She was feminine, in the highest sense of the word, 
but knew nothing of timidity. She had been educat- 
ed to self-reliance, and she gloried in her power to do 
her part in any enterprise. Though born and bred 
in the South, she had been educated in the more 
prosperous days of our family, at the North. 1 wish 


gira gee ei 


hatred. 








these twelve years, I cannot speak with certainty of 


to speak justly of my sister. I know she had the 
qualities to win love, as well as the power to inspire 


We had been there less than a year, when, at the 
close of an oppressively hot day in August, a stranger 
called, and asked shelter for the night. It so hap- 
pened, also, that I was about to start for the village, 
not expecting to return before midnight. I chose 
the evening for the journey, partly because my time 
was precious at that season of the year, and partly 


matter, as he came up to the door, being just ready 


which was almost a matter of course; but I did not 
pass judgment as to his character. But after I was 
on the road, I remembered that his eyes were very 
ce as he shot them into mine, at the first 


glance; and I began to have serious fears that he was 
a villain. Partly, perhaps, because the country was 
infested with villains, and partly because I had at that 
time a considerable sum of money in the house, and 
the house seven miles away from others, and occu- 
pied only by my sister. I had ridden three miles, or 
thereabouts, when my fears mastered me. The im- 
pression grew to a conviction, that the man meant 
mischief. The thought of my sister, alone in the 
cabin with the stranger, so weighed upon me, that 1 
gave up my journey to the village, and turned around, 
and galloped toward home. 

I had accomplished two miles of the backward 
journey, and was riding through the belt of timber, 
when some unseen hand seized the bridle of my 
horse. 

“ Down with you now. Nota word, not a motion, 
or I’ll blow your brains out!” 

At the same time he seized one of my arms, and 
drew me roughly to the ground. I was taken entire- 
ly by surprise, and his motions were rapid, or Ishould 
not so easily have consented to being made a prison- 
er. It had become quite dark. 

“Do you know me, Jo?” 

I thought the voice sounded strangely familiar, and 
now that I looked upon the outlines of the man’s face, 
I recognized him at once. I should have rather met 
the bloodiest savage that ever walked the earth. 

* Ha, ha, ha! you thought to baftle my revenge. 
Hang you, Jo Howard, and your sister. Will she 
call me coward, villain, monster, to-night? Ha, ha! 
you thought you could take her to Iinois, and leave 
me in Carolina? I would have tracked you to the 
world’s end but I’d had my revenge. It’s coming 
to-night.” 

I made no answer. I was overpowered with 
thoughts of the dreadful situation of my sister. His 
pistol was held to my head, and I knew the charac- 
ter of the man well enough to be certain that any re- 
sistance on my part would only be the signal for my 
death. Sobe took my pistol from my pocket, and 
tied my hands together behind my back. The oc- 
currence was a remarkable one; I ought to have 
fought him; rather, it is a wonder I did not; but all 
the time I was looking into the muzzle of a cocked 
pistol, andI knew the hand that held it. So he 
bound me, mounted my horse, and ordering me to 
walk in the road ahead toward the cabin, moved 
along. I had no choice but to go directly forward, 
and indeed was thankful for even this privilege. 


He was a rejected suitor for the hand of my sister, 
who had called him a coward, villain, monster, which 
he remembered. He was wealthy at the time, though 
always a tyrant, and afterwards lost all in gaming, 
and became a reckless man. Not but that he was 
always reckless, but he d led in lis reckl 
I knew there was no crime too black for him to per- 
petrate, and I shuddered when I thought of my sis- 
ter. I thought her too severe, at the time of her 
quarrel, as she was impetuous, and could say bitter 
things. I think now that he deserved more than she 
said. 

** How fares Nelly, Jo?” he asked me, I riding in 
front, and he walking behind. 

I scorned to answer. 

“Answer me, or L'il blow you through.” 

* She is well,” I said, doggedly. 

“Is she alone to-night?” 

** No—she has a protector!” 

“ Ha, ha! he’ll be a brave one, no doubt. He’ll 
disturb me, you think, Jo?” 

He seemed to delight in tormenting me, 

“* We shall see.” 

“We shall see, unless it’s too dark; yes, I think 
we shall see. Don’t be sullen, Jo. These ups and 
downs are natural, you know. Besides, I don’t want 
your miserable life, so don’t be frightened. I don’t 
want your sister's lite, neither. I want my revenge, 
and I want your money, and I’m going to have both 
to-night.” 

I saw no way to prevent it, and I believed he was 
truly going to have both. I did not doubt but the 
stranger was his accomplice. I had neglected to 
whisper a word of caution, before I left, and I could 
not, in my present situation, give the alarm. Besides, 
were she informed, there were two savage men 
against one weak, defenceless woman. 

As we neared the cabin, I was glad to see a light 
through the window. My sister evidently had not 
retired. The light burned as cheerily as though no 
robber were within the walls, and no malicious spirit 
in human form approaching from without. 

**T don’t want your miserable life, remember that, 
Jo, unless it becomes necessary. Vary but one sin- 
gle hair from my directions, and 1’ll shoot you, as 
I'd shoot a dog.” 

He dismounted, and came and walked beside me. 
We were only a few rods distant from the cabin. 

**T shall untie your hands on one condition. You 
shall enter the house—where do you sleep?” 

* In the chamber,” I said. 

He had me so entirely in his power, that I knew 
of no other way but to follow his bidding. Life was 
sweet, and I knew his words were something more 
than idle threats. I knew that he could shoot both 
my sister and myself, with as little remorse as he could 
cheat in gaming. So I answered, truly, “in the 
chamber.” 

“And Nelly?” 

* Below.” 

“Mind, Jo, I don’t want your life, but I’ll have it, 
unless you do asI tell you. Whereis the stranger?” 

“Up stairs.” 

“Now then, I shall untie your hands, and you 
shall tell your sister that 1 asked for lodgings. She 





her, I will shoot you dead. You shall lead me at once 
to the chamber, and you shall go up before me. If 
everything goes off to my liking, we will retire quiet- 
ly, but at the first sign of treachery, you are a dead 
man. Or lll tie you here to this tree, and go in 
alone. Choose.” 

It seemed better that I should be near my sister; 
some opportunity might occur to help her, so I an- 
swered, “I will goin.” 

He untied my hands, left the horse, and walked 
toward the cabin. He held a revolver in. his hand, 
and carried I know not how many more in his pock- 
et; and I had neither pistol nor knife. He had 
been careful to take everything that could be used as 
a weapon from me. The money in my possession he 
had also taken. Another sum, which had constitut- 
ed our reliance for buying stock, and which we had 
just received for produce, my sister had about her 
person, 

Our cabin had been hastily constructed, and the 
chamber floor was made of loose, rough boards, There 
was but one window inthe cabin, two others being 
boarded up, till such time as we could afford to take 
off the boards and substitute glass. The cabin was 
oblong, with the door a little nearer one end than 
the other, and the window near the door. There 
was neither partition nor screen in the room. A 
single table stood by the window, and the light was 
upon the table. 

As Lentered the room, I noticed that my sister, 
contrary to her usual custom, was not sitting by the 
light, but back near her bed. My captor followed 
me closely. A thought flashed through my mind, as 
1 saw the situation of things, and seemingly by acci- 
dent, 1 extinguished the light. Messer (his name 
was Caleb Messer) dashed me upon the floor in a 
moment. 

**You scoundrel! A single word now, and I’ll send 
you to perdition!” 

Dividing the house at right angles with the door, 
we were in the smallest part, and near the window. 
My sister, therefore, could not escape. Besides, were 
she to get out of the house, she could be easily over- 
taken. 

“ Brant, Brant!’’ called Messer. 

“All right!’ said Brant from the chamber, and 
came creeping down the ladder. 

“Help me tie this blubberly whelp. If I knew 
he did it on purpose; I’d shoot his heart through!” 

“God protect me—’tis he!” 

Lheard the words in a strong whisper, from the 
lips of my sister. She knew the voice then, and un- 
derstood the situation. 1 was glad she had the pres- 
ence of mind not to rush to my assistance, when 1 
tell to the floor, though I afterwards learned that she 
did rush toward me, and was stopped by the voice of 
Messer. She quickly perceived the motive of the 
visit, and felt assured that my life would be spared. 
They bound me securely, hands and feet, and then 
thrust me into the corner behind them. 

‘Remember, if you want to die, you have only to 
speak one word. Shoot him, Brant, for a whisper!” 
said Messer, referring to me. 

Not a sound came from the end of the cabin occu- 
pied by Nelly. Two villains were in the room, and I 
had no hope of her escape. There was a complete 
silence for a few minutes, the men listening to hear 
some sound which would indicate the position of their 
victim. The night was excessively dark, and in the 
darkness and silence, I waited anxiously for the next 
movement. Every possible avenue of egress was 
guarded by the conspirators—door, window and lad- 
der to the chamber, all were in one end of the room. 


* How shall we manage, Brant?” whispered Mes- 
ser. Iwas near them, and could catch their words, 
though my sister could understand nothing. 

‘*T will stand guard here by the door and window, 
and you go and manage for yourself. Why do you 
ask?” 

This language is not theirs, for they spoke coarsely, 
and used oaths which I cannot repeat. Messer knew 
the spirit of my sister, and I believe in my soul was 
afraid to encounter her. I can inno other way ac- 
count for his saying to Brant in reply: 

“If you have hit upon a plan, then go and execute 
it.- It is not her life that I want, I want revenge, and 
the money you can have yourself. I shall know 
when you have secured her. You are stronger 
than I.” 

“All right.” 

So he crawled cautiously along the floor to his 
fiendish work. I felt that I was playing an unmanly 
part, yet I could play no other. I trusted much in 
the skill and energy of my sister, yet I knew not what 
she could do alone, against two powerful men. Good 
God, what would I have given to have been in that 
darkness with my sister, free, with my weapons in 
my hand. I knew that she had nothing with which 
to defend herself, and I knew the chances were 
against her, even ifshe had. It was fn intense bour 
in my experience, when that savage man crawled 
softly away in the darkness. Minute after minute 
passed, and no sound met my ears. He was skilled 
in his profession, and went catlike over the floor. The 
minutes kept ticking themselves away by the clock 
upon the shelf, and yet nothing to indicate that he 
had succeeded or failed. My suspense deepened. So 
dark and so still, and knowing the danger that 
threatened Nelly. 

** Tell me one thing, and tell me true,” whispered 
Messer tome. ‘ Where is your rifle?” 

** My sister has it.” 

I had not thought of it before, but now I knew it 
was in ber part of the room, and the thought was a 
great relief, that in all probability she held it in her 








wont know me; I'll manage that, If you go near 


hand. The fear of fire-arms had prevented the twain 


striking a light in the first instance, the certainty of 
it would not be likely to encourage Messer to put 
himself in a position to be shot. But where was 
Brant? And why was the silence so long continued? 
No cry, no sound. 

Not less than fifteen minutes could have passed 
away, before any sound was heard, and then there 
was a dull sound, as if a blow, and a duller sound, as 
of something not a blow; nothing to indicate success 
or failure. After this there was the same silence as 
before. We waited half an hour longer, and then 
Messer spoke aloud, 

“ Brant?” 

There was no reply. 

“Brant? Where are you?” 

Still one would have thought there was not a living 
person in the room save the speaker. 

“Curse you, Brant, answer me. Brant?” 

“All right—come on—here!” 

At the same time Nelly screamed, and there was 
the sound of a scuffle. 

I was more mystified than ever before in my life, 
for it was the voice of Nelly that answered the ques- 
tion of Messer. Not her natural voice, but one which 
she could assume at pleasure. She often spoke in 
that tone in sport. It might, under excitement, pass 
for the voice of a man, and Messer evidently thought 
it was spoken under difficulties, which accounted 
tor its oddity. Possibly, also, his anxiety began to 
trouble him, at the long absence of Brant. At all 
events he started immediately, when the scuffling 
commenced, walking quite rapidly. He walked a 
little way, and said, ‘‘ Where?” 

‘* Here.” 

It was the same voice, and there was more scuffling. 
Iheard Messer take a few steps more, and then a 
sound as of something falling, and then a ery from 
Messer. Immediately after, something seemed to 
have fallen from the chamber, upon the floor. 

I was wondering how to interpret these sounds, 
and suffering inconceivable anxiety, when Nelly 
threw herself upon me, imprinted a kiss upon my 
lips, and gaid: 

“‘T think we can breathe again.” 

** What do you mean, Nelly? Are you safe? What 
is it? Tell me, fur God’s sake. Am I dreaming?” 

She cut the cords that bound me, and said: 

* As soon as the light was extinguished, and I un- 
derstood the situation of matters, I raised the trap 
door of the cellar, and took up the ladder. I stood 
the gun in the corner, and took the axe in my hand. 
All this while they were making a noise over you. 
When Brant crept along after me, I watched my op- 
portunity, and gave him a blow on the head with the 
axe, and with alittle of my help, he tumbled into the 
cellar. Then I answered Messer when he called, and 
screamed, and walked him down there, too. It’s deep 
enough, and the door is closed, with no ladder. Now 
you go for the officers, and I’ll be responsible for the 
prisoners.” 

She never seemed to speak with less agitation than 
when she said these words, though I knew that she 
passed through a terrible ordeal, and that her soul 
was on fire. She struck a light, and sure enough, 
the room was empty. The villains were in our 
power. 1 wanted to raise the trap door, and say, 
‘* coward, villain, monster,” to Messer, but the re- 
collection of his pistols deterred me. 

In the morning the officers came, and took the 
dead body of Brant, and the living body of Messer, 
one of which they consigned to the grave, and the 
other eventually to prison for life. 





FXTRAOCRDINARY CASE. 


A correspondent supplies the fullowing interesting 
narrative, with the assurance that its accuracy may 
be relied on: ‘‘At the time the notorious Tippoo Sa- 
hib fell, at the siege of Seringapatam, in 1799, there 
was in one of the English regiments engaged on the oc- 
casion, a native of Bury St. Edmunds, who was sup- 
posed by his comrades to have been killed. His rela- 
tives could gain no intelligence of him, further than 
that he was put down among the missing, and that 
he was generally supposed to be dead. It appears, 
however, that he was mainly instrumental in saving 
the life of one of the ladies attached to the court of 
Tippoo Sahib, and she, in gratitude to her preserver, 
induced him to fly with her to the interior of the 
country, where her father consented to the marriage 
of the gallant soldier with his daughter, on condition 
that he embraced the religion of the country. Our 
hero, it appears, thought he could not do better than 
embrace the new religion, together with the new 
heiress, and it is said that ‘they lived and loved 
together, through many happy years.’ But first death 
cut down the father, and afterwards the daughter, 
leaving the once poor soldier enriched with the wealth 
of India. His relations, in the meantime, had fre- 
quently applied to the war office, but always receiv- 
ed the same answer—he was missing, and supposed 
to be dead. At length the time came when he was 
called to depart this world, and having nov heirs, di- 
rect or indirect, he made a will in favor of his eldest 
sister and her heizs male. This has recently been 
brought to light through a firm in London advertis- 
ing for the next of kin of the missing soldier, and it 
appears the heir has turned up in 4 person who has 
been travelling in the counties of Suffolk and Cam- 
bridgeshire for some years as a book-hawker. It is 
said that it will be necessary for the claimant to pro- 
ceed to India to substantiate his right to the proper- 
ty, and that an eminent firm has undertaken to fur- 
nish him with the means, on condition that they re- 
ceive one-fourth of the proceeds of the estates, the 








value of which is reported enormous.” 


















































on account of the heat. The evenings were cooler, 

and therefore the trip could be made more comfort- 

ably in theevening. It was alittle singular, I thought, 

| that a man should be wandering on the prairie, and 
i require rest fur the night, yet it was not specially so, 
j and of course we could not deny him the hospitali- 
ties of our cabin, Indeed, I thought very little of the 

to mount my horse at the time, though as svon as I 

had started, I began to grow uneasy. I did not no- 

tice him particularly. I saw that he carried a gun— 





WAITING. 


Waiting many a lonesome hour, 
Waiting ever, aye for thee, 

Till the sunbeams on the tower 
Slant and fade from off the lea; 

Till all light from maiden‘’s bower 
Slips into a hazy sea, 


Waiting while the snowdrop springeth, 
Piercing through the ice-bonnd sod, 

Waiting while the summer bringeth 
Flowers, fair offerings to her God; 

While the sun of autumn flingeth 
Golden gleams, and cornfields nod, 


Waiting while cold weather stealeth 
O'er the sunshine-loving earth, 
Waiting while the yule bell pealeth 
Sounds of blessed joy and mirth; 
Waiting until time revealeth 
To my soul of bliss the birth. 


Waiting while my spring is waning, 
Melting into summer days; 
Waiting, only patience gaining, 
No reward, no meed of praise; 
Waiting, till of life remaining 
There will be but faintest rays. 


Waiting? What reck I of waiting 
Days, and months, and years, maybe ? 
If time only is creating 
In thy breast more love for me, 
Then ain [ far over-rating 
Lifelong years of misery. 
Youth and love shall not be hoarded, 
T can wait, and war with strife, 
If to me may be accorded 
One brief hour through all my life, 
When (and 0, how well rewarded!) 
I may hear thee call me—" wife."* 


-_—__ | oa © a 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“ JES’ ’"ZACTLY.” 
A STORY FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


BY BARBARA BROOME, 


O pEAR! Donnie’s mother had had a faint 
and they had carried her off into the house, : 
the rest of the passengers had gore, and »-. 
thought of Donnie, sitting there all alone 
coach. Porters were dragging heavy trunks bo 
bounce up and down the piazza, and there 
great deal of shrill whistling, and three dogs 1 
and loud callings for Jim and Jo, till the solit 
cupant of the deserted coach felt strange and 
dered, and very much like the little old wor 
Mother Goose, who went to sleep on the king 
way, and who upon her awaking, found he) 
such distressing doubt as to whether “this bu . 
whether “ this be not I.” 

** Jes’ *zactly.” 

Very pleasant and soft the voice was, but sti 
was something queer about it, and Donnie 
round out of the little window at the back 
was where the voice came from. He had br 
strapping the trunks, and Donnie drew back 
as his woolly head was thrust into the carria; 

“ Pore little missy,” said he, “hab dey let 
alone?” And Donnie, to her surprise, did. 
frightened at him at all, and let him take her 
place her on the piazza, and then she said ver 
ly and earnestly : 

“T like you.” 

She liked this great, thick-lipped fellow, wit 
as black as ebony, and who looked at her with 
as radiant as two rows of glistening ivory 
whites of two rolling eyes could well manufi 

‘Lor’ bress yer, honey! Jes’ ’zactly like: 
missy. She allays used ter say dat ar.” 

** Who is your little missy?” 

“Missy Rene, honey, way down in Georg: 
I’se ’feard I nebber see de old place again.” 
drew the back of his hand over his eyes. 

Donnie drew a little nearer. 

‘Is that where you live?” asked she, soft! 

“Dat’s whar dis darkey used to live, chile, : 
wasaslave. But he want to be free, and 
away. He contraband now.” 

“ What’s contraband?” 

“Contraband mean no b’long to any bo’ 
He mean free furebermore! Hallelujah! 

“Is that good?” 

“Yes, missy, berry much good; bat I lub 
#a, too, a”hole heartfull, and when he say ‘ 
David,’ and ride off to de war, I feel lonese 
death, a good deal.” 

“IT am sorry for you, David,” and a lit 
realy to drop, hung in Donnie’s sympathizi 

“ But, chile, de good Lord hab been berr, 
me all’long. ‘Pears to me he send you here’ 
look jes’ ’zactly like toder little missy I lef” 

* Did she look just like me, though, and 
have a dress like mine, and long, curly hair 

“Punno ’bout de dress, honey, but ca) 
"stake on deoder pint. She hab long yaller 
streaks ob sunshine jes’ ’zactly like yourn.’ 

David lifted reverently one of the long k 
waved over her shoulders. And Donnie v 
well pleased to let him do it, and looked at 
flossy ringlet as it lay against his dusky] 
thought it was very nice to look “jes” *zact! 

If Donnie’s father could have known it’ 
was holding hartshorn to his wife’s nose j 
It might as well be told here as anywhere 
nie’s papa was a great man, that is, he tl 
himself; at any rate, he was head-in-gener 
cuses and conventions without number, all 
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WAITING. 
Waiting many a lonesome hour, 
Waiting ever, aye for thee, 
Till the sunbeams on the tower 
Slant and fade from off the lea: 
Till all light from maiden‘s bower 
Slips into a hazy sea. 


Waiting while the snowdrop springeth, 
Piercing through the ice-bonnd sod, 

Waiting while the summer bringeth 
Flowers, fair offerings to her God; 

While the sun of autumn flingeth 
Golden gleams, and cornfields nod. 


Waiting while cold weather stealeth 
O’er the sunshine-loving earth, 
Waiting while the yule bell pealeth 
Sounds of blessed joy and mirth; 
Waiting until time revealeth 
To my soul of bliss the birth. 


Waiting while my spring is waning, 
Melting into summer days; 
Waiting, only patience gaining, 
No reward, no meed of praise; 
Waiting, till of life remaining 
There will be but faintest rays. 


Waiting? What reck I of waiting 
Days, and months, and years, maybe? 
If time only is creating 
In thy breast more love for me, 
Then ain [ far over-rating 
Lifelong years of misery. 


Youth and love shall not be hoarded, 
I can wait, and war with strife, 

If to me may be accorded 
One brief hour through all my life, 

When (and O, how well rewarded!) 
I may hear thee call me—“ wife.”’ 


— ¢+—paoe>- 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
“ JES’ *ZACTLY.” 
A STORY FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


BY BARBARA BROOME, 


O pEAR! Donnie’s mother had had a faint turn, 
and they had carried her off into the house, and all 
the rest of the passengers had gore, and nobody 
thought of Donnie, sitting there all alone in the 
coach. Porters were dragging heavy trunks bouncety 
bounce up and down the piazza, and there was a 
great deal of shrill whistling, and three dogs barking, 
and loud callings for Jim and Jo, till the solitary oc- 
cupant of the deserted coach felt strange and bewil- 
dered, and very much like the little old woman in 
Mother Goose, who went to sleep on the king’s high- 
way, and who upon her awaking, found herself in 
such distressing doubt as to whether “ this be I,” or 
whether “ this be not I.” 

“ Jes’ ’zactly.” 

Very: pleasant and soft the voice was, but still there 
was something queer about it, and Dunnie looked 
round out of the little window at the back. That 
was where the voice came from. He had been un- 
strapping the trunks, and Donnie drew back a little 
as his woolly head was thrust into the carriage. 

* Pore little missy,” said he, “hab dey lef you all 
alone?” And Donnie, to her surprise, didn’t feel 
frightened at him at all, and let him take her out and 
place her on the piazza, and then she said very sober- 
ly and earnestly: 

“T like you.” 

She liked this great, thick-lipped fellow, with a skin 
as black as ebony, and who looked at her with a smile 
as radiant as two rows of glistening ivory and the 
whites of two rolling eyes could well manufacture. 

‘Lor’ bress yer, honey! Jes’ ’zactly like my little 
missy. She allays used ter say dat ar.” 

- Who is your little missy?” 

‘*Missy Rene, honey, way down in Georgey. Ah! 
T’se ’feard I nebber see de old place again.” And he 
drew the back of his hand over his eyes. 

Donnie drew a little nearer. 

“Ts that where you live?” asked she, softly. 

“Dat’s whar dis darkey used to live, chile, when he 
was aslave. But he want to be free, and he run 
away. He contraband now.” 

“ What’s contraband?” 

Contraband mean no b’long to any body ’gain. 
He mean free furebermore! Hallelujah! 

Ts that good?” 

* Yes, missy, berry much good; but I lub my mas- 
8a, too, a”hole heartfull, and when he say ‘ good-by, 
David,’ and ride off to de war, I feel lonesomer dan 
death, a good deal.” 

“T am sorry for you, David,” and a little tear, 
realy to drop, hung in Dounie’s sympathizing eye. 

“ But, chile, de good Lord hab been berry kind to 
meall’long. ’Pears to me he send you here ’case you 
look jes’ ’zactly like toder little missy I lef? behind.” 

* Did she look just like me, though, and did she 
have a dress like mine, and long, curly hair?” 

“Dunno ’bout de dress, honey, but can’t make 
*stake on deoder pint. She hab long yaller curls like 
streaks ob sunshine jes’ ’zactly like yourn.” 

David lifted reverently one of the long locks that 
waved over her shoulders. And Donnie was quite 
well pleased to let him do it, and looked at the light 
flossy ringlet as it lay against his dusky palm, and 
thought it was very nice to look ‘jes’ ’zactly.”’ 

1f Donnie’s father could have known it! But he 
was holding hartshorn to his wife’s nose just then. 
It might as well be told here as anywhere that Don- 
nie’s papa was a great man, that is, he thought so 
himself; at any rate, he was head-in-general of cau- 
cuses and conventi without ber, all of which 





had for their worthy object the herculean task of 
keeping the African usurper within proper bounds. 
Mr. Mayo lived in hopes that by working with all his 
might and main he might possibly get in one more 
white president before “the niggers had it a// their 
own way.” Tam obliged to say that Mr. Mayo often 
spoke thus contemptuously of his colored brethren. 


Mr. Mayo was very near-sighted. He wore a pair 
of large gold-rimmed eye-glasses, that loomed up 
over his Roman nose, in a pompous way that told you 
immediately they were eighteen carats fine, and a 
present from the aboriginal society of democratic 
conservatives. ° 

He stood in the doorway in his shining broadcloth 
and aldermanic corpulency, looking for the lost lamb. 
That was Donnie; and on seeing him she drew hastily 
away, saying, ‘ There’s father!” 

“Donnie, is this you?” said her father, as her little 
hand slipped into his. ‘ Where have you been all 
this time, and—and—heavens! what’s that?” point- 
ing at David in the distance. 

“That’s David, and he’s real good. I like him, 
and—” 

Her father looked at her just like a lion does after 
you poke him through the bars of his cage. 

“Stop!” roared he. ‘How dare you talk so about 
a nigger?” 

“He took me out of the coach, anyway, when 
everybody else had forgotten me,” persisted Donnie. 

“To think a daughter of mine should fall so low!” 

“ But the coach wanted to go off again; what was 
I going to do?” 

“Come up to your mother—she wants you.” 

Once up stairs, and Donnie’s papa could no longer 
contain himself. 

“ Mrs. Mayo, it is an imposition on good nature. 
Here I’ve come to a quiet country place, expecting to 
be at peace, and here stuck perpetually before my 
eyes all the time will be that lazy, good-for-nothing 
rascal. That’s a delightful prospect, isn’t it?” 

“Well, Simon, if you don’t trouble him first, I don’t 
believe he will trouble you.” 

Mrs. Mayo said this in a very faint, languid tone, 
and with her eyes shut. She was sitting bolstered up 
in a large easy-chair. 

“ Nonsense; that’s nothing to do with it. Women 
never do understand. I’d like to ship the whole de- 
testable lot back to the Cannibal Islands, where they 
belong. Yes sir, they are undermining the entire 
government.” 

“1 really wish, Simon, you wouldn’t go into such 
tantrums; it always affects my head.” 

Thereupon Mr. Simon Mayo walked squeakingly 
up and down the floor, taking short, quick steps, 
and with his face in a flame. 

“Come in!” he shouted, at the gentle knock that 
sounded at the door. 

It was David with the trunks. 

“Set them there,” directed he, with the air of an 
injured gladiator. 

“How d’y do, missy?” said David, beamingly, to 
little Donnie, who sat quietly on a cricket by her 
mother’s chair. 

** Here, you black-a-moor, you, what do you mean 
by speaking so to my daughter?” 

Mr. Mayo, wheeling suddenly and furiously around, 
ran fall tilt against the trunk David was just setting 
down. A skillful jerk was all that saved it from 
mashing Mr. Mayo’s great toe. But David, as he 
went out, reeled a little, as thuugh he had received a 
blow. 

Donnie was so afraid her father wasn’t going out, 
that she didn’t know what todo. After he said he 
must go “right away,” he drove all the flies out of 
the room, slapping and banging, and annoying his 
wife much more by so doing, than if he had let them 
buzz about to their heart’s content. Then he had to 
put on a different pair of boots and turn two trunks 
topsy-turvy for his spyglass, which had to be dusted 
and pulled out and shut up a variety of different 
times; but at last Donnie, watching from the window, 
saw him plunging steadfastly forward, and finally 
disappearing in the dense woods. 

* Yes, mother, he bas gone now; may I go and see? 
O, I saw ’em, I did. His two fingers hung down just 
so,” trying to imitate what she wasdescribing. “And 
if it hadn’t been for father, he wouldn’t have done it, 
and he’s so real good, and says I look like—like—‘ jes’ 
*zactly.’ ” 

“There, dear, that will do; now run and see how 
much David is really hurt. He certainly deserves so 
much from our hands.” 

Donnie was off like a flash. She explored all the 
front part of the house, and in due course of time 
found herself at the door of the kitchen. The aroma 
of savory stews and juicy meats rose upon the air, 
and Donnie stood enveloped in a cloud of steam. 
Cook, kneading a huge batch of bread, looked up in 
amazement at the rosy face and flying curls, rising as 
it were, out of acluud; but the pretty thing flew past 
her and disappeared at the other end of the long 
kitchen. Her quick eye had caught sight of Davidin 
adim corner, There he was, with his head bowed 
down on the broad, old-fashioned window-sill. He 
was faint. Donnie knew it at once. She threw up 
the window and fanned him with a straw table-mat 
that lay on the table. She had often taken care of 
her mother in just such cases. 

“There, do you feel better now?” asked she, as he 
opened his eyes and looked gratefully at her. ‘Do 
you know I came down to see what I could do for 
you?”’ 

“Tank ye, it’s done heaps of good, jes’ ter look at 
wa 

“But I come to see how much you hurt you, too. 





I saw the trunk go down on your fingers.” 


“ Dat’s no ’count at all, honey, only ac’dent. Dey 
allays happen in de bes’ reg’lated ob fam’lies.” 

** Well, you know that wouldn’t have happened if | 
father hadn’t pushed you. O dear!” as she saw the } 
bruised and swollen hand, “ what can I do for you?” 

“ Will little missy jes’ get an ole piece of rag, and 
den nobody ’1] know nuffin’ ’bout it.” 

« Just wait a second, and I'll bring a bushel of 
*em.” 

In a very short time Donnie re-appeared with a 
spacious bundle of old linen and a box of unctuous 
ointment, and like a good little Samaritan she bound 
up the poor man’s wounds. 

“I am so sorry about it,”’ said Donnie, as she bit off 
the end of a thread. ‘But you wont mind father, 
will you? He’s only a little queer, you know.” 

“ Dis darkey nebber lays such tings to heart. He | 
hear too much ob dem since he come Norf. Ebery 
boddy hab a fling at poor black man, eben de low 
white trash!” 

“Now, David,” insinuatingly, “don’t I say J like 
you?” ‘ | 

“Dat ’pears to come nat’ral, ’case yer look jes’ ’zact- | 
ly like de oder one. But law, honey, when dey say | 
such tings, p’raps dey dunno enny better; so we | 
ought ter scuse dere ignorance.” | 

“ Yes, David, that must be it, I think,” said Donnie, | 
slowly, forgetting how disrespectful such a thought 
was to her papa. “ Well, David, we wont talk about 
that any more. I want you to tell me some more | 
about the other one.” 

“*Bout Missy Rene? She were a angel, sure enuff. 
An’ when dis darkey save some money, he’s gwine 
back to de ole plantation. Takea long time, though, 
good many years. Sorry he eber lef’; but it be a 
blessed ting to be free, dat am a fact.” 

“ Perhaps she’ll forget you.” | 

Donnie was standing very confidentially with both 
hands on David’s shoulder. 

“‘She lub me too much for dat, I’s sure of it. She 
neber fear’d to put her white arms round my neck; 
she neber afeard ob de color ob de skin. I carry her 
ali’round on my shoulder, down to old Mammy’s 
cabin, and to see allde little piccaninnies ; and one give 
her a posy an’ anoder a orange, and anoder a doll’s 
dress, and she allays go back wid her apron full.” 

‘And was Rene’s father like mine?” 

“‘Bress yer, no. What ye tinking of to ask dat? 
He be tall and slim, wid a voice dat hab a smile in it 
allays. Dey killed him off dere in de army, and I 
neber see massa any.more.” 

Poor David! he had loved his master, and could 
never speak of him without crying. 

Donnie just glanced out of the window; there was 
her father coming towards the house. 

“‘There’s father,” she said, hurriedly, and she was 
sitting like a mouse up stairs when her father came 
in. 

“A very pretty rural place, 1 must say,” he re- 
marked, rubbing his hands with satisfaction. “If it 
wasn’t fur that confounded nigger, now—” 

‘O, if you’d only let niggers alone,” said Mrs. Mayo, 
rather irritably. 

That’s it, if he only would; but he wouldn’t. In- 
deed he seemed to really enjoy making himself ridicu- 
lous on that point. 

Donnie and her papa went down todinner. David 
waited at the table; not that that was his particular 
business, but he did a little of everything, and was a 
general favorite for his good nature and willingness. 

Mr. Mayo got into conversation with several gentle- 
men near him. Aiter telling them he was Mr. So- 
and-so, from such a place, oi the firm of So-and-so, 
he further informed them that with his spyglass he 
had surveyed the surrounding beauties of the country. 





“The island, sir, to the right, is a great resort for 
fishing,” said a little bald-headed man opposite, who 
was putting into the fish chowder in a way that made 
Donnie wonder where he stowed it all. 

“ Indeed I think I will row over there, then, this 
atternoon; it will be good exercise for after dinner.” 

The little man shrugged his shoulders. 

“I guess you would find it a little too much exer- 
cise before you got there.” 

Now there are some folks who will even go out of 
their way to step into a mud puddle, so that they can 
find fault about it, or who are always, as thé boys 
say, “on their fight.’ Mr. Mayo belonged to this 
class. 

“How so?” asked he of the little man, in a bristly 
tone. 

“They never row over there from hereabouts; have 
to go down lower and take a steamboat across. Too 
many currents and rocks for a small craft. Itis con- 
sidered as very dangerous.” 

“Ah, indeed. I don’t hardly think you can have 
the right opinion about it. I viewed the stream from 
a tree, through my spyglass—a very powerful one, 
sir, by the way—and it looked perfectly placid and 
safe. There was hardly a ripple to be seen. I shall 
prove to you that you are mistaken.” 

His opposite neighbor looked incredulous, and 
shrugged his shoulders for the second time. 

“Well, there was one man, an expert rower, too, 
that got shipwrecked trying to go over in a row boat.” 

“1 see nothing in that to discourage me. He may 


| stood—no, he sat, therefore, on his dignity. 


bred race besides, was more than he could bear. He 


“Sir,” said he, emphatically, “I am going to the 
island in a row boat by myself, after dinner.” 

“ Chowder” had the impudence to laugh and say, 
“O, well, very likely you can get on a rock, if you 
can swim.” 

Mr. Mayo bowed stiffly. He couldn’t swim, but he 
didn’t feel bound to say so, Several around had lis- 
tened to the conversation; now they stared at Mr. 
Mayo’s portly figure, as though they thought he 
needed a straight jacket. But nobody said anything 
more, and he strutted off with Donnie, after dinner, 
though he didn’t feel any better for the wink he saw 
the little man tip to David. 

He left Donnie on the piazza. “I will bring you 
some flowers from the island, my dear,” he said to 
her, so that all near might hear him, and he was gone 
towards the river. 

“T didn’t think he was such a fool.” 

“He can’t really mean to go.”” 

“O, he will; he is one of those pig-headed codgers 
that do such things out of sheer obstinacy.” 

* Well, it’s his cwwn lookout if he goes to the bot- 
tom.” 

Not a word of this pleasant little chat was Jost upon 
Donnie. What could she do to save her father? 
How she wished he wasn’t so—silly, but she stopped 
before she quite thought .that last word. She would 
go to David with her troubles. She found him in the 
dining-room, all alone. 





Let us accompany Mr. Mayo as he rushed fearlessly 
to a watery grave. The little boat went along as 
evenly as heart could wish. The amateur boatman 
indulged in pleasant dreams how he would just lean 
over the table and say calmly to the little man oppo- 
site, “‘ I went across to the island and came back, as 
you see, safe and sound.” No, he would say some- 
thing still shorter, more cutting, like this, “I went, 
I crossed, I came back.” Yes, that would be very 
striking. 

Ah! he struck upoa a rock; the boat turned a som- 
erset, and souse went Mr. Mayo, boots and all, into 
the river. Did he ever come up? O yes, but only to 
go down again, for you remember he couldn’t swim. 
Well, didn’t he ever come up after that? To be sure. 
And by the hair of his head was he dragged up into 
the light and air of heaven once more. But a piti- 
able object indeed he made; for he was carried insen- 
sible up the front steps of the hotel, and laid dripping 
upon his bed. 

It was days before he really came to his senses, and 
then he sent for David. Only the last part of the 
conversation is at all interesting, though. 

** But you must,” said Mr. Mayo to David, trying 
to force a suspicious looking green-backed note into 
his hand. 

‘“*No, massa, neber do no such job for de money. 
Jes’ did it ’case little missy requestrated it ob me. 
Couldn’t go fur to ’fuse her any ting, since she look so 
like my own dear little missy. So, jes’ ’zactly.” 

** Well, well, David, then we’ll let it go now,” and 
nothing more was heard of money. 

Donnie was allowed to make a close chum of David, 
and Mr. Mayo soon was round again, little less pom- 
pous in his ways, much more agreeable, and astonish- 
ing his wife one day by saying, all by himself, ‘ Mrs. 
Mayo, I have tried it, and I ought to be ajudge. I 
must say thata friend in need is a friend indeed, 
whether he be_ black or white, and I am glad those 
eye-glasses are at the bottom of the river. I can see 
much better without them.” 

And David is going to “ Georgey” in the fall; that 
isa settled matter, and Donnie and he go over and 
over again what Missy Rene ’ll say when she sees 
him, and “how de ole plantation ’ll look,” on that 
exciting, much thought-of occasion. 


_¢—oem > — 


FINISHING A KROUT CUTTER. 

One voyage Dick Dambanger went round the Horn 
chief mate of a Baltimore ship with Captain Jack 
Ordenham, a contrary, brute barbarian, that nobody 
ever went the second voyage with. Ordenham was 
a Dutchman, and a great lover of sour krout, and 
Dick was a remarkable clever chap at all sorts of 
scrimshon. Soon the outward passage, Captain Jack 
asked Dick to build him a krout cutter. Dick said 
yes, and set about it, and he worked all his forenoon 
watches below at that krout cutter, all the way round 
Cape Horn, and down the West coast, and all the 
way back again on the homeward passage, till the 
ship was within three days’ sail of the Capes of Vir- 
ginia. 

The probability is, that with all the carving and 
cutting in bits of ivory and pearl and silver, Dick had 
a machine a great deal too magnificent for everyday 
cabbage cutting; but it was ornamental, and Captain 
Jack used to worship it three times a day. 

On the afternoon of the very last day before the 
ship went into the Capes, Dick bad his pet up on 
deck, polishing and giving the last gloss to it, intend- 
ing to make a formal presentation of it to the “old 
man” at the dinner table. 

Captain Jack, who had been growling like a starved 





not have been as expert as he pretended to be. At 
any rate, J shall try it.” 


vid here can tell you it’s a pretty dangerous pleasure 
trip.” 
‘Well, massa, reckon dat odder chap got enuff to 


David’s face expanded into a broad grin at the rec- 
ollection. Mr. Mayo had never before been called a 





“ chap,” and to be so insulted, and by one of the low- 


“Of course, I haven’t the least objection, but Da- 


lasthim. We found him on de rock de nex’ mornin’.” | 


dog, all the morning, came along by Dick and asked 
| in a snappish way: 
“ How much longer are you going to work on that 
machine?” 

“Well, sir, I reckon ifI work right steady along on 
| it, I'll finish it in about five days.” 
| & You'd better heave the thing overboard.” 
| Vip!—as quick as lightning, away went the krout 
| cutter over the side, and that was the last of Dick’s 


| eleven months below. 
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Portical Quotations. 


[Compiled for The "Flag of our Union.) 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
SUICIDE. 

To be, or not to be, that is the question; 
Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them ? 

Shakspeare (Hamlet). 

If there be an hereafter— 

And that there is, conscience, uninfluenced 
And suffered to speak out, tells every man— 
Then must it be an awful thing to die: 
More horrid yet to die by one's own hand.—Blair. 


Fear, guilt. despair, and moonstruck frenzy, rush 
On voluntary death. The wise, the brave, 

When the flerce storms of fortune round ‘em roar, 
Combat the billows with redoubled force.— Fenton. 


‘Tis not courage, when the darts of chance 
Are thrown against our state, to turn our backs, 
And basely run to death.—Jonson. 


Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away.— Cowper. 


He, with delirious laugh, the dagger hurled, 
And burst the ties that bound him to the world! 
: Campbell. 
One more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death !— Hood. 


OATHS. 
‘Tis not the many oaths that make the truth; 
But the plain single vow, that is vowed true. 
Shakspeare. 
The gods are deaf to hot and peevish vows; 
They are polluted offerings, more abhorred 
Than spotted livers in the sacrifice.— Shakspeare. 


Nay, but weigh well you presume to swear! 
Oaths are of dreadful weight! and if they are false, 
Draw down damnation.— Savage. - 


An oath is a recognizance to heaven, 
Binding us over in the courts above, 
To plead to the indictment of our crimes, 
That those who ‘scape this world should suffer there. 
Southern, 
Jack was embarrassed—never hero more; 
And as he knew not what to say, he swore.—Byron. 


Some, small of soul, 
That else had perished unobserved, acquired 
Considerable renown by oaths profane, 
By jesting boldly with all sacred things, 
And uttering fearlessly whate'er occurred: 
Wild, blasphemous, perditionable thoughts, 
That Satan in them moved.— Pollock. 


O, when a youth before you stands, 
Think what the sin in you, 

By wicked words or evil deeds 
To make him sinful, too!—AMrs. Hale. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Daniel Walham’s Philosophy. 
A TRAGEDY. 





BY JAMES BARTON. 

BLAck’s ISLAND is adreary place in winter. A 
heap of sand hills and gravelly beach extending far 
out to sea, the vang lofa jon of shoals 
white with the foam of breakers, it seems to have 
been created, as if to be the workshop of the north- 
wind. There he can exercise his genius for archi- 
tecture on plastic material—creating, and destroying, 
and recreating, as may suit his sovereign fancy—for 
his sway is as undisputed as on the ice-fields of Lab- 
rador. The sharp northeast wind comes in from the 
Atlantic, bringing with it the chill of icebergs and 
frozen spray; takes up in its wings the loose sand; 
drifts it hither and thither, and piles it upin fanciful 
shapes, building and demolishing huge castles with 
towers and turrets, moats and breast-works, craggy 
mountains with peaks, precipices and caverns, vast 
deserts, and warm, cosy little valleys; all of pure 
white sand; then it goes howling and hissing away 
over the marshes on the landward side. 

A famous engineer is Boreas, and beautiful mate- 
rial he has to work with; but with jealous care he 
guards his works of art from profane eyes, filling the 
inquisitive members with raw material, and piercing 
the body of the beholder with ten thousand chilly 
darts, so that he would fain turn his back, and run 
away from the fierce attacks of the followers of the 
North-King. 

But, occasionally, when some great work has been 
accomplished, when the finishing touch has been 
given to his chef-d'euvre, and the fiat has gone forth, 
“Tt is good,” he calls off his restless band of “ earth 
heavers ”’ to their native ice fields, there to wait with 
impatience, while he gathers fresh forces for the 
work of demolition. Then, for a short time, he 
throws open his workshop to the admiring gaze of 
the seagulls and wild geese, and those sons of men, 
who have soul enough to appreciate his miniature 
world of beauty. 

I have never seen the Alps, but my ideal Alps are 
realized in the pure, cold beauty of these snow-white 
peaks, standing out in chilly contrast from the black 
storm-cloud away off on the northern horizon. Every 
peak, and crag, and precipice is sharply cut in purest 
white; while lower, the shadows and reflections tone 





hue. Here and there, vast chasms open on the slopes, 
and disappear in gloomy shadow, suggesting illimit- 
able depth. Sometimes are seen huge masses piled 
up to seemingly immense heights, with an unstable, 
top-heavy appearance of Ossa on Pelion, yet with a 
certain grandeur of majestic power and might. 


Here again the genius of the North-Wind has taken 

@ military turn, and vast forts, and ramparts, and 

bastions have arisen, defended by deep mbats and 

chevaux-de-frise of beach grass, while, sometimes, 

from the bastion flaunts defiantly a banner of sea- 

weed. Ruined castles in every stage of decay, are 

seen on every side, and vast plains as level as a floor, 

just the place for a tournament, or the encounter of 
rival knights. Were it not for the icy whiteness of 
mountain, plain and castle walls, we might almost 

imagine we were in the provinces of the Rhine, on 

ground made classic by the chivalrous contests of the 

middle ages. 

But in spite of all this artistic display, Black’s Isl- 

and is a wretched place to live in during the winter 

months, for then communication with the rest of the 

world is cut off for long intervals, and stern winter 

rules over land and sea. Along the landward side, 

however, toward the marsh, is a range of lofty sand 

hills, which, by a scanty growth of beach grass, have 

acquired conparative stability. Under the lee of 
these hills, a few dwarf cedars and scrubby pines 

struggle to keep their heads above the sand which is 

showered upon them from above. 

Ina sheltered valley, where the trees are largest 

and closest, is a little cottage, rough in appearance, 

but warm and comfortable—one of the half dozen 

wreckers’ cabins, which comprise all the buildings 

upon the island. 

On the night in which we are especially interested 

—the 31 February, 184-, a bright fire of fat pine was 

blazing on the hearth, giving a cosy, cheerful glow to 

the homelyroom. Before the fire sat Daniel Walham 

realing, and ever and anon casting anxious glances 
to the bed, where lay Uncle Ben, the brave old 

wrecker, now nearly free from the storms of this life, 

and rapidly nearing the haven of rest. During the 
last few days, he had failed rapidly, under a disease 
which had no definite form, but seemed like an in- 
ward fire consuming his sturdy frame. He now slept 
—the first time for several days—with a quiet smile 
lighting up his weatherbeaten features. 

Walham, the student, had come to this retired 
place several weeks before to shoot ducks, and had 
continued, for reasons best known to himself, under 
the roof Uncle Ben until the time when we find 
him faithfully attending the old man in his illness. 
He was greatly attached to Uncle Ben for his simple, 
honest character, and by his kindly, yet sad disposi- 
tion, in which some great grief seemed to have 
softened a natural roughness and impatience. He 
hoped the refreshing sleep was a favorable symptom; 
but as the hours went by, the old man became rest- 
less, and muttered, uneasily. Finally he awoke and 
lay looking earnestly at Walham, as he arranged the 
bed and shaded the light from his eyes. 

“ Walham,” said he, anxiously, “ I wish you would 
tell me how long you think I canholdon. I know 
my time is short, and 1’m not sorry for that, but I 
would like to live one night more. Don’t hesitate to 
tell me the truth, for I’m not afraid todie. Can I 
last through to-morrow night?” 

“Certainly, Uncle Ben. I hope you will live for 
many a long year,” said Walham. “ You look much 
better since your nap, and I have no doubt the doc- 
tor, who is coming over from town to-morrow, will 
dose you up 80 that you will be all right again ina 
few days.” 

The old man shook his head. 

* Dosing and doctors are of no use now. I’m past 
that. I feel myself growing weaker every hour, and 
I know I am nearing port. It will not be long before 
I am docked. But I must live for twenty-four 
hours,” he cried, vehemently. “Is there nothing 
which will stay life! One day more—I must have 
one day more. These two years, I have dragged 
along wearily, day by day, wishing and waiting for 
the end—for the grave, and now, when I would give 
worlds—anything in this world and the next fora 
few hours of life, in spite of all I can do, I feel my 
strength failing swiftly and surely.” 

“No no, Uncle Ben, you are too strong a man to 
give upso easily. Davy Jones will be disappointed 
this time. Why man, there is nothing the matter 
with you, except that you have the blues. Only 
make up your mind to live, and you will live.” 

"No, Walham, I feel Iam dying now. I can’t live 
till morning. Poor Jennie!” He eagerly grasped 
Walham’s arm. “She came to me when I was 
asleep. The icy sleet has frozen the little night gown 
stiff; the little bare feet are blue with cold, and cut 
and bleeding with the roughice. She wrapped them 
in her gown; but there was no feeling in them—they 
were frozen. The sleet has matted her pretty hair, 
and cut and bruised her tender body. My God, the 
tears are ice on her cheeks. She is coming now; I 
hear her knock at the door!” 

The old man raised himself on his elbow, his eager 
eyes fastened on the door. He listened intently for a 
few moments, and then the eager, expectant look 
changed to disappointment. It was only the mur- 
mur of the rising tide, rushing through the sluice by 
the side of the house. He fell back upon the bed, 
his white hair streaming over the pillow, and in a sad, 
weary tone said: 

‘*Ah, no! it is not time yet; not till to-morrow 
night, and then I shall not be here! But I must talk 
now!” he said, as Walham endeavored to soothe him. 

“Daniel Walham, there is a load on my mind, 





down the color of the slope to a warmer, yellowish 





stranger to me, but I believe you are a true man, and 
wont refuse to do anything in your power for a poor 
wretch who is going out of the world so soon. You 
must promise todo what I ask of you. But,’’ he con- 
tinued, with difficulty, “it is a subject, 1 have never 
spoken of to mortal, and I don’t know whether I can 
now, for it is sacred with me.” 

He lay still for some time, with his face averted. 
Then he spoke in a calm voice, yet so sad, so awful, 
that Walham, who sat gazing by the flickering fire- 
light, upon the pale face blanched with the whiteness 
of approaching death, almost doubted whether it 
was a real voice he heard, or the mournful whisper 
of the winds among the pines as they brushed the 
window near him. 

“Jennie was my daughter; and a good girl she 
was. After her mother died she was my only com- 
fort. Poor child! if her mother had lived, it would 
have been all right with her. She was just like her 
mother; always singing around the house, as busy as 
a bee; never complaining of being shut up all her life 
in this dreary island, but making it the sunniest and 
happiest place in the world. She was as brave as any 
of the wreckers, when there was trouble on the beach. 
When bad weather came on, she couldn’t stay at 
home, for she was always thinking that poor souls 
were perishing somewhere on the shore for want of 
our aid. Many are the nights she has been out ina 
stifling north-easter to take care of the half-drowned 
and frost-bitten sailors we got off the wrecks, and on 
one night when it blew, and stifled so that it was al- 
most as much as a man’s life was worth to go out, 
she led the way and shamed the whole crew—brave 
men all of them—so that they followed her. 

“You never saw a prettier girl than Jennie grew 
up to be. I was as proud of her, as any father ever 
was of his child; but since the trouble came, I can- 
not bear to think of her good looks. Many a time, 
I have almost wished she had been homely or mis- 
shapen or cross-eyed, like Joe Brown’s daughter, 
though I know I am wrong to wish such things. 
«She was as good a girl as any along the shore, and 
never had a bad thought in her life, until she went 
up to Portland to stay awhile with her Aunt Thank- 
ful, and get a little learning. There she fell into bad 
company. Her Aunt Thankful kept a boarding-house, 
where there was all sorts of wicked people, skilled in 
the ways of the world, and my little girl went among 
them as unsuspecting as a lamb among the wolves. 
There was one of them city fellows that charmed the 
poor little thing, and got her all wound up in his own 
mean self, aud then ruined her. I have never seen 
him, but if a father’s curses have any weight, he will 
suffer, some day, what I and my poor child have 
suffered, 

“She came home, after she had been at Portland 
about a year, and 1 saw the change right off. There 
was no more singing, no prattling: she would see 
none of her old neighbors and friends. Worst of all, 
she acted strangely tome. She seemed to be afraid 
of me, and sometimes, when I kissed her, would burst 
into tears. I thought she was sick, and worried 
about her a good deal, trying to make her take some- 
thing and wanting to cheer her up. She never com- 
plained, and always said she wasn’t sick, but would 
go off and cry by herself, for hours, although she 
tried not to let me see it. I got her old playmate, 
Alice Baynam, to visit her, but she would say little 
to her, although, notwithstanding the difference in 
their ages they had once been like sisters. 

“TI became almost crazy myself, with seeing her so 
much changed. At last, one night I heard her in her 
bedroom, sobbing and crying as if her heart would 
break, and calling on her mother and praying. I 
could stand it no longer, so I went into the bedroom. 
She was kneeling before the bed in her night-gown; 
when she heard my steps she buried her face in the 
clothes, and groaned and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. I took her in my arms, as I used to 
when she was a child, and told her she must tell me 
what troubled her. She got down immediately and 
cried out, in a voice which goes through me yet, that 
I must never touch her again—that she was not fit 
for me to touch. Then her sobbing ceased, she stood 
before me calm, but as pale as death, and told me 
all. 

“I know not well what followed. All I know is 
that I was angry, heart-broken, raving mad. I said 
all the bitter, cruel things that came first into my 
mind. I crushed her, my own child, when she need- 
ed help the most. I pushed her out of doors, just.as 


loved dearest in this world. 
that caused it. 


father. 


and raved until it was drowned. 


dead.” 


Walham to make him lie down. 


But I can’t be here! 





which you alone can remove. You are almost a 


for a stranger to do!” 


she was, naked from her bed, into the cold, stifling 
storm—the worst storm we had had for years. I 
bolted and barred the door against her—the one I 
It was my cursed pride 
I loved myself and my name better 
than I did my child, who was as pure at heart as the 
Virgin. She did not complain; she did not cry out; 
but I can see her face now, full of love for such a 


“I know nothing more; I have an indistinct recol- 
lection, that hours after, while 1 was raving around 
the room like a madman as I was, there was a faint 
knocking at the door, and that I stamped and swore 
For weeks after I 
was mad. When I recovered, they told me she was 


The old man, although greatly excited, had thus 
far seemed sane, but now the delirium returned. 
Starting up in the bed, he resisted all the efforts of 


“T tell you she is not dead!” he exclaimed; “she 
will come to-morrow night—fourth of February—at 
midnight—just five long years since she went away! 
Good God! must I leave this 


He turned his head quickly on the pillow, and 
gazed earnestly at Walham. 

“ Have you a sister, Walham?” 

**One, whom I love dearer than life,’ he replied. 


* As you love your sister, swear to do what I ask of 

you. I shall die before daybreak; the just God has 

so decreed. On my deathbed, I beseech, I demand 

of you to do this!” 

Walham grasped his clammy hand. 

“T swear it! Would I were worthy of the charge,” 

he said, bitterly. 

He was deeply moved ; he felt that the words of the 

old man were something more than the ravings of 
delirium. , 

* At midnight, on the fourth of February,” said the 

dying man, ‘‘ my daughter will return. She will come 

to the back door and knock. You will have a blazing 

fire, for she is cold, and the storm is terrible. You 

will have her room open; her clothes are there, just 

as she left them. She will put on her warm frock, 

and then you will bring up to the fire the old arm- 

chair, which she sat in when a child, and she will 

sing to you, as she used to sing to me befure she went 

away. You will tell her about her father, how he 

loved her and awaited for her; that God would not 

let him stay here to take her back, but that you will 

be her father. But mind!” cried he, fiercely, ‘‘ don’t 

you say anything about that to her! It is past and 

forgiven. It was not her fault; she was cruelly de- 

ceived. They say she is dead. No, no! she is not 

dead; but she is so cold—so cold.” 

His voice failed, and with a few vain attempts to 

speak he gradually sank into lethargy. Through 

the long night Walham watched over him with the 

tenderness of a woman. Just before daybreak he 

murmured a few inarticulate words, and a moment 

later had ceased to breathe. Walham closed the eyes, 

covered reverently that face so deeply marked by sor- 

row, and then, overcome by watching and excitement, 

threw himself on his bed; but not to sleep. He had 

been touched by the old man’s story. It had called 

up some unpleasant reminiscences of his past life, 

over which, for a long time, he had been striving to 

draw the veil of forgetfulness. 

Now Daniel Walham called himself a philosopher. 

That is, he believed in nothing, and in no one except 

himseli. The end, the sum and substance of his sys- 

tem of philosophy consisted in securing the greatest 

amount of pleasure for himself. Moral principle was 

to him but a name, a prejudice, to be classed with the 

superstitions of the church, and arising from a de- 

ranged nervous system. As became a philosopher 

of the nineteenth century, he looked upon all such 

fanciful ideas as “ old wives’ fables.”” He placed rea- 
son on the bench, as judge between the right and the 

wrong, the true and the false, but his reason was so 
warped and biased, that it never opposed the end in 
view—his own ease. 

That persistent mentor, conscience, so troublesome 
to some people, had little influence over him. He 
had cultivated the faculty of forgetting everything 
which had a tendency to excite unpleasant thoughts, 
and had so far succeeded that he was wholly un- 
moved by the ordinary haps and mishaps of life. 
Prosperous himself, he endured the misfortunes of 
others with equanimity; while, by an intimate 
knowledge of the foibles of mankind, he contrived to 
secure, at least, a fair share of the good things of this 
world. In short, he felt very strong in his so called 
philosophy, and would not have seriously objected to 
the final trump ding at any it, provided 
he was sure of a good, comfortable position with his 
books and pipe somewhere in the wreck of worlds. 
But, thank Heaven! no man can make the armor of 
self-conceit and indifference wholly invulnerable; 
there will always be some weak point, some vulner- 
able spot, like the heel of Achiites, through which 
the darts of conscience can make their way. 

Daniel Walham, like other people, was sometimes 
troubled with the “skeleton in the closet,” which 
was wont to stalk abroad at unreasonable hours, in 
spite of locks and keys, to the complete discomfiture 
of his equanimity. When he went to bed the ghastly 
skeleton stood before him, pointing with bony finger 
into the past, where might be discerned sundry other 
skeletons with the same relentless, mocking grin, 
exceedingly disagreeable to the object of their atten- 
tions. But when he awoke with the clear sunlight 
streaming full upon him from the uncurtained win- 
dow, these unwelcome visitors had disappeared. The 
warm morning sun renders ghosts and other such 
night-birds very tractable; daylight injures their 
complexion; they slink back to their closets, the door 
closes after them, and the lock snaps of its own 
accord. 

Walham arose, arranged everything in the room as 
decently as possible, and then walked down to the 
lighthouse on the point, to inform the only neighbors 
of the death of their friend. 

We have said that Daniel Walham believed in 
nothing, and in no one but himself. But there was 
one other whom he believed in with his whoie heart 
and soul, and that was Alice Baynam—the daughter 
of the lighthouse keeper. For her he had a heart as 
large and true as any man. During his brief sojourn 
upon the island, he, who had always sneered at love 
as the fancy of poets and fools; yielded for the first 
time in his life tw the influence of a pure love. This 
heavenly influence came from a blue-eyed, brown- 
haired child, whose natural gayety had been toned 
down tu gentleness by the sombre life-path which 
had been ber lot. 

In her presence, before her pure breath, he felt his 
specious philosophy blown away like mist, and did 
not struggle against it. She touched the only unsel- 








fish chord in his heart; Daniel Walham knew it, and 
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father and mother to love, now that her playmate 





Jennie was gone, trusted implicitly to the I i > | 
eloquent stranger. In her society he svon forgot the 
gloomy events of the last night. 

In the afternoon, the humble funeral procession 
left the old, brown house, winding among the sand | 
hills to a little valley, which two mounds, now white 
with snow, had already consecrated, This was the 
only spot of green turf upon the island. A slender 
rill gushed forth at the foot of the hill, rippled along | 
the valley for a few rods, and then was absorbed by | 
the thirsty sands. Here in spring a few robins and | 
thrushes built their nests in the branches of a sturdy 
oak, green and thrifty in the midst of barrenness, 
At the foot of this oak were the graves of the mother 
aud daughter, and between them was buried the old 
man. 

Walham, sad and thoughtful, returned home with 
the Baynams. He had determined to fulfil his | 
promise; to pass the night at the old house, although | 
it would have been far more agreeable to have re- | 
mained by the cheerful fire, beside her whom he 
loved, listening to their subdued voices, as the family 
recounted the many brave and noble deeds of the dear 
friend who had just lett them. 

Alice said little. She clung close to her lover, gaz- 
ing into the blazing fire with tearful eyes. Through 
those sad eyes, he read a pure soul, and as he read 
each chaste, loving thought, Walhain became a purer, 
better man. Could he have Alice Baynam always by 
his side, he felt he would again be a man with a living 
heart in place of the mass of ossification and corrup- 
tion which for years had filled the place of that 
member. : 

At length, as the night closed in dark and stormy, 
he arose and prepared for the walk, notwithstanding 
the earnest entreaties of his host that he should re- 
main. He pleaded some excuse, put Alice aside with 
a kiss, and left. The captain went out with him to 

look at the weather, and as they parted, said: 
“It’s a nasty night, and ’twill be worse before 


here, will have a hard time of it. I shall be on the 
lookout all night, and if we need you, I will send on 
of the men up.” 


plunging through the snow in the darkness. 

It was a fearful night: the driving snow and sleet 
was hurled sharp across:the island, mingled with 
loose sand and spray from the windward side. Ther: 
was no light save the fitful glare of the falling snow 


the wind, yet he was frequently compelled to turn hi: 
back to the storm, in order to recover breath, A 
length, guided more by instinct and familiarity with 
the path, than by sight, he arrived at the house 


force of the blast and entered. 

The door was slammed behind him with a ban 
which shook the whole building. Then within a'! 
was as dark and still, and as silentasatomb. T) 
storm without rattled the doors and windows, an: 
brushed the shingles with a shower of sleet and sau 
sometimes raving with hoarse voice, as if in anguis! 
and anon dying away in still, unearthly music. 

Walham advanced into the room. There was: 
fire on the hearth; only cold, empty darkness. H' 
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knees struck some object; he put down his hands! 
feel what it was; they rested on a bare rough boar 
He sprang back in horror; it was the board on whi: ' 
the corpse had been laid out, Hurriedly he grope 
his way to the mantel; found a match; struck it an! 
lighted a dismal little oil lamp. Then somewhat r 
assured, he proceeded to make himselfgs comfortal\ 
as possible. The board was quickly removed to t 
farthest corner of the room, the bare bedstead cover 
with a blanket from his own bed, and a fire kind! 
on the hearth. Soon the warm glow from the «: 
wood lit up the room, and pulling a table and chu 
up to the fire, with the aid of a book, a dusty old be 
tle of sunshine at his elbow, and his meerschau' 
“ Richard was himself again.” 

As we have said before, Walham was not eas 
startled, and not at all superstitious, He had t: 
much respect fur his peace of mind, and too stron 
reliance upon his philosophy, for that. It is true, t! 
while in college, there was a time when he was de: 
ly read in Jacob Boeb and Spi and affect: 
the German school. He liked to collect around } 

@ group of dreamy students, to discuss over th: 
pipes German philosophy a /a Heidelburg; but th: « 
mystical ideas had never gone so far as superstiti: 
and he was but little influenced by all that was tall 
of in those smoky dens of sophomorical speculation 

After he came out into the world, all traces 
mysticism were banished, and, with a strong m ' 
and healthy nerves, he cared not for ghosts or dev 
The recollection of the old man’s sad story and des 
and the loneliness of his situation, had caused a} 
unwonted uneasiness at first, but this soon passed 





Reading and dreaming—puffirg away at his m 
schaum, the hours slipped by, and he was just fa) 
off into a doze, when, by chance lifting his eyes t 
old-fashioned dresser in the corner, he noticed on 
upper shelf a brass*bound box of walnut, black v 
age, and secured by a peculiar lock which was 
bedded nearly an inch in the wood, 

“Ah!” thought he, “ that box, doubtless, cont 
Uncle Ben’s last will and testament, and, as he 
appointed me his executor, I may as well take a 
atit. But where is the key?’ he said, as he too} 
b «x down. 

He searched the closet, and every nook in ther 
where it was probable that the key had been hid 














Walham scarcely heard him, for he was already 


blinding and deceiving more than total darkness © 
Fortunately his course was not quite in the face 01° 


With much difficulty he opened the door against th | 


morning. The craft, that are caught off the coast | °. 
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loved her for it. Alice, simple child, who had only her | 
father and mother to love, now that her playmate 
Jennie was gone, trusted implicitly to the handsome, 
eloquent stranger. In her society he svon furgot the 
gloomy events of the last night. 

In the afternoon, the humble funeral procession 
left the old, brown house, winding among the sand 
hills to a little valley, which two mounds, now white 
with snow, had already consecrated. This was the 
only spot of green turf upon the island. A slender 
rill gushed forth at the foot of the bill, rippled along 
the valley for a few rods, and then was absorbed by 
the thirsty sands. Here in spring a few robins and 
thrushes built their nests in the branches of a sturdy 
oak, green and thriftyin the midst of barrenness, 
At the foot of this oak were the graves of the mother 
and daughter, and between them was buried the old 
man. 

Walham, sad and thoughtful, returned home with 
the Baynams. He had determined to fulfil his 
promise; to pass the night at the old house, although 
it would have been far more agreeable to have re- 
mained by the cheerful fire, beside her whom he 
loved, listening to their subdued voices, as the family 
recounted the many brave and noble deeds of the dear 
friend who had just left them. 

Alice said little. She clung close to her lover, gaz- 
ing into the blazing fire with tearful eyes. Through 
those sad eyes, he read a pure soul, and as he read 
each chaste, loving thought, Walhaim became a purer, 
better man. Could he have Alice Baynam always by 
his side, he felt he would again be a man with a living 
heart in place of the mass of ossification and corrup- 
tion which for years had filled the place. of that 
member, 

At length, as the night closed in dark and stormy, 
he arose and prepared for the walk, notwithstanding 
the earnest entreaties of his host that he should re- 
main. He pleaded some excuse, put Alice aside with 
a kiss, and left. The captain went out with him to 
look at the weather, and as they parted, said: 

“Tt’s a nasty night, and ’twill be worse before 
morning. The craft, that are caught off the coast 
here, will have a hard time of it. I shall be on the 
lookout all night, and if we need you, I wil] send one 
of the men up.” 

Walham scarcely heard him, for he was already 
plunging through the snow in the darkness. 

It was a fearful night: the driving snow and sleet 
was hurled sharp across the island, mingled with 
loose sand and spray from the windward side. There 
was no light save the fitful glare of the falling snow, 
blinding and deceiving more than total darkness. 
Fortunately his course was not quite in the face of 
the wind, yet he was frequently compelled to turn his 
back to the storm, in order to recover breath. At 
length, guided more by instinct and familiarity with 
the path, than by sight, he arrived at the house. 
With much difficulty he opened the door against the 
force of the blast and entered. 

The door was slammed behind him witha bang 
which shook the whole building. Then within all 
was as dark and still, and as silent asatomb. The 
storm without rattled the doors and windows, and 
brushed the shingles with a shower of sleet and saud; 
sometimes raving with hoarse voice, as if in anguish, 
and anon dying away in still, unearthly music. 

Walham advanced into the room. There was no 
fire on the hearth; only cold, empty darkness. His 
knees struck some object; he put down his hands to 
feel what it was; they rested on a bare rough board. 
He sprang back in horror; it was the board on which 
the corpse had been laid out. Hurriedly he groped 
his way to the mantel; found a match; struck it and 
lighted a dismal little oil lamp. Then somewhat re- 
assured, he proceeded to make himselfgs comfortable 
as possible. The board was quickly removed to the 
farthest corner of the room, the bare bedstead covered 
with a blanket from his own bed, and a fire kindled 
on the hearth. Soon the warm glow from the dry 
wood lit up the room, and pulling a table and chair 
up to the fire, with the aid of a book, a dusty old bot- 
tle of sunshine at his elbow, and his meerschaum, 
‘* Richard was himself again.” 

As we have said before, Walham was not easily 
startled, and not at all superstitious. He had too 
much respect fur his peace of mind, and too strong a 
reliance upon his philosophy, for that. It is true, that 
while in college, there was a time when he was deep- 
ly read in Jacob Boehme and Spinoza, and affected 
the German school. He liked to collect around him 
@ group of dreamy students, to discuss over their 
pipes German philosophy a la Heidelburg; but these 
mystical ideas had never gone so far as superstition, 
and he was but little influenced by all that was talked 
of in those smoky dens of sophomorical speculation, 

After he came out into the world, all traces of 
mysticism were banished, and, with a strong mind 
and healthy nerves, he cared not for ghosts or devils. 
The recollection of the old man’s sad story and death, 
and the loneliness of his situation, had caused a little 
unwonted uneasiness at first, but this soon passed off. 


Reading and dreaming—puffirg away at his meer- 
schaum, the hours slipped by, and he was just falling 
off into a doze, when, by chance lifting his eyes to the 
old-fashioned dresser in the corner, he noticed on the 
upper shelf a brass*bound box of walnut, black with 
age, and secured bya peculiar lock which was im- 
bedded nearly an inch in the wood. 

“Ah!” thought he, “that box, doubtless, contains 
Uncle Ben’s last will and testament, and, as he has 
appointed me his executor, I may as well take a look 
atit. But where is the key?” he said, as he took the 
b>x down. 


He searched the closet, and every nook in the room 





but without success. Then he tried to pick the lock 
with his penknife, but it was of complicated construc- 
tion, and resisted all his efforts. 

“Well,” said he, “I know a key that will open it.” 

Going into the adjoining room, he procured a ham- 
mer and achisel. He forced the edge of the chisel 
between the lid and the box, and, with one blow from 
the hammer, the rusty serews snapped and the lid 
flew off. With curiosity he examined the contents of 
the box. On top was a yellow fold of paper, creased 
with time, which he perceived to be a marriage cer- 
tificate, endorsed on the back with the names Benja- 
min Morse and Mary Powers. 

“Benjamin Morse!” soliloquized Walbam, “this 
must be Uncle Ben’s namé, although I never heard 
him called by any other than Uncle Ben. And yet,” 
said he, musing, “I have heard that name before; it 
is familiar.” 

He proceeded in his investigations. Under the 
certificate was a box containing a wedding-ring 
wrapped in cotton. Then there was a bag heavy and 
jingling. He looked into it; it contained old Spanish 
dollars, English sovereigns, and one gold eagle. The 
remainder of the box was filled with dusty deeds and 
charts. 

He began to replace the articles, and was just put- 
ting back the marriage certiticate, when something 
slipped out, and fell to the floor. He stooped to pick 
it up, but started back with a shudder. Uttering a 
ery of surprise and pain, he turned deadly pale, and 
then began to walk the room with unsteady steps, 
his eyes, his whole soul fixed on a little picture, he 
had at last taken from the floor. 

It was the miniature of a young girl with black, 
moist eyes, gloomy raven hair, and dark rich com- 
plexion—a fair sample of that wild, weird beauty, 
which one sometimes sees among the gipseys or the 
Irish peasantry. The expression of the face was calm 
and thoughtful, nay, even gentle, but in the depth of 
the black eyes passion and strength of will were 
slumbering. 

But what was it, which had so powerfully aftected 
Walham? At the first glance, a terrible fact had 
flashed upon him. He was the destroyer of the old 
man’s daughter. For years he had heard nothing 
from Jennie Morse, and, although he had once be- 
lieved he loved her, he had almost forgotten that 
there was such a person, until the sad story of the 
dying man on the previous night had awakened bit- 
ter repruaches from his own heart. Yet, until this 
moment, he had no suspicion that the maiden whom 
he had ruined and deserted long years before, was 
the daughter of the man who had died in his arms. 


Now came trooping back the skeletons of bitter re- 
flection with their mocking, ghastly grins, and re- 
morse with the sting of despair. They possessed him 
body and mind, and the nerves weakened by excite- 
ment, were unable to withstand the shock. Swiftly 
his thoughts travelled over the time since he first 
knew Jennie Morse—then an innocent child. There 
was no consolation—only remorse—and through all 
that curse of the dying father rang ceaselessly in his 
ears. ; 

The clock on the mantel struck eleven. The sound 
gave him a shock of terror as the words of the old 
man came rushing through his mind—“ At midnight 
my daughter will return.” 

His brain reeled. 

‘My God! she will come to-night!’ he exclaimed, 
in a delirious voice. “I cannot meet her!” 

He walked the room in an agony of fear. At first, 
he was tempted to leave the house, to flee to the 
lighthouse, anywhere, to be free from these horrible 
thoughts. But his mind was crazed; that promise to 
the dying father could not be forgotten. He could 
yet see that ghastly, beseeching face, and he dared 
not break his word. 

Then he laughed bitterly. 

“Did I not once say 1 loved her? Whose duty is 
it to receive her when she comes back from the grave, 
where I sent her, but mine? What better company 
could the dead have than a murderer? Shall I em- 
brace her? Implant a kiss on her hollow cheek? 
Her lips were warm and pure before I touched them; 
but now they are vold—they are dead!” 

His eyes rested on the clock. 

“Only half an hour! Thirty minutes is scant time 
to make ready for a guest from the grave! But she 
shall be welcomed home; she shall find her lover 
waiting!” 

He turned around. Before him was a door which 
seemed to lead into another room, which formed a 
little L to the cottage. This door he had never seen 
opened. In a dreamy, feeble manner, he approached 
and opened it with some difficulty. It was unlocked, 
but the creaking of the hinges, and the rusty appear- 
ance of the latch, testified to its long disuse. The 
candle in his hand was extinguished by the current 
of cold air, which rushed into the room. A damp, 
chill, mouldy smell issued from within. 

Like one in adream, he calmly relighted the candle 
and walked into the room. It was furnished in a 
style superior to the rest of the house, but had evi- 
dently remained for a long time just as the last occu- 
pant had left it. There was a carpet on the fioor, 
decent furniture, and on the mantel was a collection 
of rare sea shells, and vases containing sea-weeds and 
marine plants. On the walls were hung rough pic- 
tures in water colors, and on the table before the fire- 
place were a number of books. Everything was 
arranged with taste, and, as a glance would show, 
with a woman’s tact in making rough things beauti- 
ful. But over all was spread the heavy palpable dust 
of years; on the carpet, stained and faded with time; 
on th bed, with its now yellow sheets turned back as 





if the occupant had just left it; on the little shoes, 


dry and brown, peeping from nnder the bed, and the 
frock thrown carelessly over a chair; on the dry and 
crumbling marine plants in the vase, and on all the 
knickknacks and nameless articles which are seen in 
a young girl’s room. The snow and sand beat with 
full force upon the outside, whistling and wailing, 
and finding its way through numberless crannies, 
forming long ridges and miniature snow drifts on bed, 
floor and table. 

As Walham advanced into the room his hand touch- 
eda chair for support; be drew it back covered with 
grimy dust. He went to the hearth which was half 
full of snow; procured wood and with difficulty kin- 
dled a fire. Then, with trembling hands, he pulled 
up a chair before the fire, and, without touching any- 
thing else, returned to the other room. 

It yet lacked five mniutes of twelve. He endeavor- 
ed to recall his scattered senses. It was in vain; all 
was like a dream. He could not realize who or where 
he was. Sometimes he imagined that he was dead; 
the wailing sterm was the complaint of tortured 
souls; the gusts of sand brushing the house were the 
wings of dark spirits; at times they entered the room, 
rushing around in a mad race, perching on that 
ghostly bedstead in the further corner, or flitting in 
and out of the other apartment, where the struggling 
fire cast shadows on the wall—noiseless horrible 
shapes. 

Nothing seemed tangible. He pinched himself to 
see if there was yet life in his body. He tried his pipe 
—it was bitterness and ashes. He drank copious 
draughts of wine. which set his brain afire. Oncea 
thought of Alice Baynam passed over his wondering 
faculties with a calming, soothing influence, but 
despair succeeded, and he in vain endeavored to re- 
eall the source from which this comfort had come. 

As the minute hand approached twelve his excite- 
ment became terrible. At length the old clock rang 
out its harsh signal. Every struke fell on Walham’s 
shattered nerves like a death knell. It seemed an 
age between the deliberate strokes, and, when the 
last onefwas tolled, there was an awful pause—a still- 
ness in the room and in the elements without. Wal- 
ham did not breathe. ‘‘ Was that still jarring noise 
aknock?” ‘No, it was only the rattling of a case- 
ment in the adjoining room by an eddy of the wind. 

The storm came on again with renewed fury, 
drowning every other noise in the rush of its mighty 
squadrons. Then it passed over and died away in the 
distance. Walham had not moved. He was listen- 
ing—listening with his whole soul. What wus that 
sound? Perhaps it was only a shingle, loosened by 
the wind, pounding against the house. The wind has 
drowned it, now. 

Again he hears it as the wind dies away. He can- 
not be mistaken this time. It is at the door on the 
leeward side of the house—a faint, feeble, wandering 
knock. He stood like one petrified. His wondering 
mind impelled him to go to the door, but he could 
not move. His strength was failing; cold sweat stood 
on his brow; the room seemed hazy and unsteady; 
and still in every lull of the storm he could hear that 
trembling knock, and sometimes he thought a voice 
—the mere echo of a human voice, like the far-off 
wailing of the wind. . 

At length he moved in desperation, pushed bac 
the bolt, lifted the latch, and the door flewopen. For 
a moment the gusts of snow prevented him from see- 
ing, and the candle on the table in the room was ex- 
tinguished. Then before him, just beyond the 
threshold and leaning heavily against the door post, 
he saw the figure of a woman, white in the falling 
snow. Itstretched out its arms foward him; he heard 
a voice, and that was all; Walham’s arm fell nerve- 
less from terror, and a blast of wind closed the door. 





Two hours later, Waiham came to his senses to 
find himself stretched on the floor. The storm had 
ceased, and the moonbeams were pouring in at the 
western window. It was sometime before he could 
recollect what had happened, but then the past night 
came back like a horrible dream. He could not 
doubt the reality of it, for there was the room open 
with the fire justdying away. He gave one shudder- 
ing glance, and then, although it yet lacked several 
hours of daylight, his first thought was to get away 
from the place as soon as possible. 

In a few minutes he was ready to start, and had so 
far recovered his wonted equanimity as scarcely to 
tremble as he approached the door. He passed out 
and shut the door with a sigh of relief. A few rods 
from the house in his path was a snow drift. As he 
plunged his foot into this, it tripped and nearly threw 
him. He turned to see the cause. On the surface of 
the snow, where his foot had dragged it, was a piece 
of cloth. It was asmall piece of common calico, wet 
and torn; yet Daniel Walham stood gazing at it as 
ghastly as a corpse. But only for a few seconds; 
then he was down on his knees delving and tearing 
away the snow with his hands. He lifted a dark 
body in his arms. As he raised it the moonlight 
shone full upon a pale face. It was Alice Baynam. 





That had been a fearful night on the coast. Old 
Captain Baynam with his corps of wreckers had been 
fully employed. A large ship from the Indies, with 
a crew of half-naked, frost-bitten Portuguese, had 
been driven ashore, and with the bravest exertions of 
the wreckers only a few of the crew could be saved. 

Captain Baynam needed the strong arm and cool 
head of Walham, but not one of the men could be 
spared from his post to summon him. Alice was as- 
sisting her mother in caring for the half frozen sail- 
ors who had been rescued. Suddenly her mother 
missed her, but was not alarmed, supposing that, 
worn out, she had gone to bed. But Alice, moved 


with pity for the perishing wreckers, had alone, with- 
out the knowledge of any one, undertaken the peril- 
ous task of summoning Walham. Probably it was 
more difficult than she had thought; so much so 
that her strength failed before she arrived at the 
house. With difficulty could she knock or make her- 
self heard, and, when at length the door was opened 
and closed again in her face, she was too weak to 
make any exertions to enter. 

In the morning Daniel Walham was found insensi- 
ble, tightly clasping the dead body of Alice. 





THE GOUT. 


The intractability of a disease may always be 
measured by the variety of remedies propounded for 
its relief. At one time, doctors sought to conquer 
gout with acids; at another, they were all for alka- 
lies. Hippocrates, and in later times, Sir W. Temple, 
alvocated cauterisation, or burning with crude flax; 
while water was the fashionable agent fifty years ago. 
When Elizabeth's Lord Burleigh was laid up with 
the gout, the Archbishop of Armagh besought him to 
prove the efficacy of a remedy he had brought out of 
Dutchland; and if it was as effectual as it certainly 
was nasty, the lord treasurer ought never to have 
complained again. Here is the recipe: ‘Take two 
spaniel whelps of two days old, scald them, and cause 
the entrails to be taken out, but wash them not. 
Take four ounces brimstone, four ounces turpentine, 
one ounce spermaceti, a handful of nettles, and a 
quantity of oil of balm, and put all the aforesaid in 
them stamped, and serve them up, and roast them, 
and take the drops, and anoint you where your grief 
is.’ Laud. recommended Strafford to run up and 
down in the dew. Cardinal Zinzendorff bathed his 
legs every morning in pig’s blood. Horace Walpole 
was advised to cut his nails in hot water, but found 
more benetit from his bootikens and a decoction of 
dock-roots. A humorous victim to the “ friendly 
earnest of fourscore,” well-nigh pestered to death by 
the advice of sympathizing friends, made a note of all 
their infallible recipes, and found that, to insure a 
cure, he must dose himself with colchicum, carbonate 
of soda, buckbean tea, ether, sulphur, magnesia, and 
gin; and apply cabbage-leaves, treacle, castor-oil, 
leeches, and steam to his troubled members, after 
rubbing them well with oil of swallows, mustard, 
vinegar and vitriol. Then, if he refrained from vege- 
tables, and gorged hi lf with bers and onions, 
ate no meat, and lived generously, avoided wines and 
spirits, and took abundance of good brandy and rum, 
wrapped himself in flannel, and went lightly clothed, 
used a flesh-brush, and avoided touching the affected 
parts, and carried a magnet in his one pocket, and a 
potato in another, he might defy the gout, and live 
happy ever afterwards; but with the obstinacy pecu- 
liar to gouty subjects, this invalid with many friends 
said, as a modern statesman said when a wine-mer- 
chant recommended his cheap claret as a panacea, 
‘“*1 prefer the gout.” 

Gout was once thought pre-eminently aristocratic ; 
a rich man without the gout is one of Rosalind’s ex- 
amples of whom time ambles withal. Dr. Sydenham 
consoled himself with the reflection, that gout killed 
more rich than poor, more wise than simple. “ Great 
kings, emperors, generals, admirals, and philosophers 
have all died of the gout. Hereby nature shows her 
impartiality, since those whom she favors in one way 
she afilicts in another.” If this was more thay a half- 
truth in Sydenham’s day, it is no longerso. Gout has 
become more democratic, and favors all classes with 
his visits. Something may be owing to the change in 
the habits of the upper classes; gentlemen du not now 
get drunk upon port and sherry, powerful provoca- 
tives of gout. Spirit-drinkers are not liable to it, but 
excessive indulgence in strong malt liquors is one of 
the surest methods of obtaining an introduction to 
this enemy of mankind; and the worst of it is, gout is 
not content with punishing the original offender, but 
wreaks its vengeance upon his descendants. Dr. Gar- 
rod was consulted by a patient, who told him that, for 
upwards of fuur uuudred years, the gout had laid hold 
of the representative of his family as soon as ever he 
came into possession of the estate. Dr. Cullen was of 
opinion that all gout was hereditary, so that he must 
have believed the tradition that Adam died of hered- 
itary gout. Modern authorities do not go quite so 
far, but they agree that in three out of five cases, 
gout has been inherited. 

Where a predisposition for gout exists, a fit may be 
induced by the most contradictory causes. One man 
obtains it from a glass of port; another, with a 
draught of lemonade; while a glass of ale will suffice 
with a third. Kingsley’s pet northeast wind excites 
it in some cases; a mathematical problem has been 
known to produce it; and, it has often followed from 
sudden cold, the drawing of a tooth, or loss of blood. 
It is this uncertainty that baffles medical art; what 
may cure inone case, may kill in another. A victim 
who was racked with torture by a glass of wine, found 
peace ina glass of verjuice; a water-drinking lawyer 
found succor in wine; while a wine-bibbing brother 
obtained relief from milk. A German innkeeper was 
cured by having his feet nailed toa block; a Genevan, 
by a mad-woman rushing into his room, and knock- 
ing his feet together; and Hone tells us how a mad 
bull gave chase to a gouty old gentleman, and 
frightened his malady away for ever. 
Heut seems to be antagonistic to this mysterious 
disease; it is far oftener met with in temperate than 
in warm climates, and prevails more in spring and 
autumn than during the hot summer months; but 
diet seems to have more to do with gout than any- 
thing else, and malt liquor stands first on the black 











list of gout-producers. 
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phases. Many men of genius who would have added 
a bright page to the history of literature, have trifled 
away their time, prostituted their genius, and ruined 
their souls in this Bohemian life, which, though fair 
without, is bitterness and sorrow within. 





MASTER SINGERS. 

The above title was given to a class of minstrels 
who combined the qualities of poets and singers, and 
who flourished in Germany during the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. They were gener- 
ally of burgher extraction, and in the reign of the Em- 
peror Charles 1V. were formed into regular corpora- 
tions, These bodies no doubt took their origin in the 
assemblage of minstrels and pupils which Heinrich 
Von Meissen the Frauen/ob drew around him in 
Mentz, at the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The seats of these corporations were the im- 
perial cities. 

Nuremberg was their chief patron, and there they 
flourished longest. A regular course of apprentice- 
ship was necessary, in order to gain admission to 
them. The compositicns of the members consisted 
principally of devotional and scriptural pieces, and 
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THE BOHEMIANS. 

The term Bohemian, originally belonging to the in- 
habitants of Bohemia, and the Gypsies, the latter of 
whom rove about from place to place, and live by 
their wits, has of late years been applied to another 
class who, though nominally professional men, lead 
alife of careand poverty, and depend almost entirely 
upon their wits for their livelihood. 

The truest types of Bohemians, and the purest and 
most genuine Bohemian communities, are to be found 
in Paris, among the dwellers in Quartier Latin. They 
are mostly young men, lawyers, writers, musicians, 
soldiers and actors, and being too proud to work, and 
too careless to think of the future, they look only to 
the enjoyment of the present, and trust to luck for 
the days to come. They are xeen to-day, pale and 
careworn, taking their meals in a wretched second- 
class cafe, and to-morrow you may meet them, radi- 
ant and sparkling, in the most brilliant salons of the 
city. They earn a precarious livelihood by writing 
for the press, and the theatre, and by practising vari- 
ous arts known only to the initiated. Their money 
(when they have any) goes quickly. They are very 
popular with the pretty, vivacious grisettes with 
whom their poverty is no crime, and when one of the 
poor fellows is laid in the earth, itis not unfrequently 
the case that the sincerest mourner present is some 
pretty girl of this class whom the dead man lightly 
loved once, and still more lightly cast aside. They 
are the sworn enemies of landlords and tailors, and 
look upon them as a class of monsters sent on earth 
to torment men of genius. 

There is among the Bohemians of Paris an im- 
mense amount of talent, but it is squandered and 
perverted by them. They are conscious of their 
powers, and are always restless and discontented. A 
revolution is hailed with joy by them, and they go 
into it with a vigor and ability that has in most cases 
contributed wonderfully to its success. 

The Bohemian element exists in London ina milder 
form, as English society is upon the whole too hostile 
to the institution for it to flourish there. In the Uni- 
ted States it is confined chiefly to New York, where 
it is seen in its most servile and sycophantic light. 
As it is there an imitation of the Parisian order, it 
has, like most imitations, copied chiefly its worst fea- 
tures. It lacks the French vivacity and indepen- 
dence, and does not possess its genius. 

The Bohemian element has, in spite of its faults, 
given some great men to the world. The most promi- 
nent of these was the first Napoleon, than whom a 
truer Bohemian never existed. Oliver Goldsmith, 
Burns, Victor Hugo, and many others that we could 
mention, were at some time members of this class. 
Napoleon, when he came into power, profited by the 
lessons he had learned among his old companions. 
His keen knowledge of human nature, which may be 
said to have been almost intuitive, and his association 
with the dwellers in the great Bohemia, enabled him 
to call to his aid men of genius and new ideas. With 
matchless skill he searched among the class to which 
he had belonged, and brouglit to the surface the men 
needed for the new order of affairs. They had no 
proud blood’ or titles to sustain them, no influence to 
push them onward, but the Consul’s eye detected the 
qualities that he needed, and he placed them where 
France could be benefited by them. Having done 
this, he held down the rest of the class with a tirm 
hand. He recognized in them the natural enemies 
of law, order, and stability, and knew that it was 
necessary to curb them with a strong hand. Thus, 
though it is true that he was the foe of the Bohemians 
of Paris after his accession to power, it is also true 
that he drew out all the great dignitaries of his reign 
from among that element, and whenever he felt the 
need of new and more vigorous men, he sought them 
there. 

But on the whole we take it that society is better 
off where the Bohemian element does not exist, than 
where it flourishes. The members of that order are 
dangerous enemies to all the principles of religion 
and virtue, and their influence for evil is powerful. 

One great danger lies in the strange charm which 
their mode of life has for young men. To the be- 
holder it is bright, gay, and attractive, and it is only 
to its votaries that Bohemianism shows its dark 





were subjected to a rigid code of laws, and the chief 
faults to be avoided, thirty-two in number, were 
designated by particular names. 

At the contests in Nuremberg a body of four judges, 
called Merker, each charged with separate duties, as- 
sembled to hear the poems recited and sung, and 
mark the faults in each. The first compared the 
recitation with the text of the Bible lying before him, 
the second criticised the prosody, the third the 
rhymes, and the fourth the tunes. He who had the 
fewest marks received the prize, and was after that 
permitted to take apprentices. 

These corporations began to decline about the 
seventeenth century, and are now extinct. They 
have been succeeded by the Liederkranze, and other 
German singing societies. The most famous master 
singers were Hans Sachs, the Nuremberg cobbler, 
Muscatblut, Michal Bebaim and Hadilaub. 


A GREAT NATURAL CURIOSITY. 

There is in the State of Oregon, a natural curiosity, 
which is attracting considerable attention. It is 
known as the Great Sunken Lake, and is situated in 
the Cascade Range of Mountains, about seventy-five 
miles northeast from Jacksonville. It is entirely en- 
closed by the mountains, the sides running perpen- 
dicularly down to the water, at an average height of 
two thousand feet all around, and leaving no beach 
or projections at the edge of the water. The depth 
of the water is unknown. Itssurfacelies so far down 
in the hollow, that it is smooth and unruffled, being 
entirely unaffected by the air currents. The length 
of the lake is estimated at twelve, and its width at 
ten miles. There is an island in its centre, having 
trees upon it. Itis believed that no human being 
has ever reached the water’s edge, and it is hard to 
see how one can dosonow. A visiting party recent- 
ly fired a rifie into the water at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and were able to note a few seconds of time 
between the discharge of the gun and the time when 
the ball struck the water. This fact would show that 
the height of the sides of the lake is very great. The 
lake resembles a huge well, lying silent and mysteri- 
ous in the midst of the wild and picturesque moun- 
tains. Its secrets are shrouded in an impenetrable 
mystery, which, in all probability, will never be 
broken. Dark and mysterious, it will mock and defy 
the efforts of man to wrest from it its perplexing 
story. 











THE COMET IS COMING. 


Beila’s comet is now approaching its perihelion, and 
will soon be visible in the heavens. It has yet a long 
distance to travel—a little over a hundred millions of 
miles. On the first of November, it will be in the 
neighborhood of Alpha Pegasi Mark—ab, one of the 
four bright stars that form the square of Pegasus. 
From that point it will pursue a southerly course, 
and will cross the celestial equator about the middle 
of December. It will then cross the old path which 
it pursued in 1846, near where it separated into two 
comets. At the end of February, its distance from 
the earth will be less than twenty millions of miles. 
The period of this comet is about six years and nine 
months. 

We all remember what an excitement was produc- 
ed by the appearance of the last of these celestial 
visitors. We are somewhat curious to know to what 
cause the coming of this one will be attributed. The 
end of the world excitements have gone out of fash- 
ion, and can scarcely be gotten up with effect now. 
Who knows but what the visit is one of curiosity, 
and that the comet is coming to take a look at our 
restored Union? 








A CONTENTED MAN.—At Harper’s Ferry, the oth- 
er day, Sir Morton Peto and his fellow-capitalists 
from England, excavated an old fellow from one of the 
cellars in town, who had held his ground during the 
war, refusing to be frightened away by either can- 
nonading or explosion. ‘I dun know,” the old fel- 
low said, “(as the war’s done me much harm. Five 
years ago I was the poorest man in Harper’s Ferry; 
two years ago I was the richest, everybody else hav- 
ing run away. I wasn’t worth nothing then; I aint 
worth nothing now; so I’m square. Judge (to Sir 
Morton), have you any terbaker about ye?” 


MOoDERATE.—There is a hotel at Chattanooga 











where a dollar a day is charged for the use of a towel. 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

*« AURORA CLYDE,” by Miss Amanda M. Hale. 

“ GRANDMA’S DREAMS,” by James Dabney. 

“ A FIGHT WITH INDIANS,” by Charles Cutterfield. 

“ Goop NEWS FROM THE ARMY,” by Captain John 
Truesdale. 
“CoRA IRISTAN’S BRIDGE: or, Three Ladies of 
the Manor,” by Miss Camilla Willian. 
‘“‘ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” 
Colburn. 

“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour. 

“Youne Fouks’ CLUB,” reported by William L. 
Williams. 

OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS,” compiled by George 
Bancroft Griffith. 

‘*FETTERED,” by L. Velona Stockwell. 

‘“* UNDER THE Sop,” by Edwin E, Raze. 

“ LIEUTENANT GENERAL ULYSSES S. GRANT,” by 
Clarence F. Buhler. 


by Jeremiah 


Hew Publications. 


BALLOU’s DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR DE- 
CEMBER.—Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 
63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated 
Magazine, devoted to literature, amusement, and 
all that is good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, 
or $1.50 per year. 

The December number of BALLOU’s DOLLAR 
MonrTHLy is the best that has yet been issued by the 
publishers. It contains nineteen engravings, and 
some twenty or thirty different articles of prose and 
poetry, in addition to the whole of the new and inter- 
esting game of croquet, how to play it, and its his- 
tory, etc. The following is the list of contents:— 
* Croquet, and how to play it,” (eleven illustrations); 
“The Raven;” “President Juarez, of Mexico;” 
“Christmas Eve;” “ Ojibway Encampment;” ‘St. 
Boniface Cathedral, Red River;’? “Charles Hess;” 
“Marriage Hymn;” “‘ Aunt Barbara;” “ A Midnight 
Vision ;” “‘The Heart’s Choice;” ‘‘ The Little Shoe ;” 
“The Emigrant Girl;” ‘‘The Unlucky Boy;” “My 
Wolf Hunt;” “ Griselda;” “A Life for a Life;” “Is 
there a God?” “A Flight in the Dark;” “That 
Mean Woman;” “On Kissing;” “Ocean Pearl;” 
“ Editor’s Table ;” *‘ The Florist ;” ‘“‘ The Housewife ;” 
“Curious Matters;” ‘‘ Facts and Fancies;’’ ‘“Court- 
ing and Marrying under Difficulties”*—Humorous 
Illustrations. 

The DoLLAR MONTHLY may always be found for 
sale at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
country, for fifteen cents per single number, Sub- 
scription price one dollar and fifty centsa year. Seven 
copies for nine dollars.—Thirteen copies for fifteen 
dollars. 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with the DoLLAR MONTHLY, one year, for $4.00— 
NOVELETTE and DOLLAR MONTHLY, one year, 
$3.25.—F LAG OF OUR UNION and DOLLAR MONTHLY, 
one year, for $5.00. Now is the time for clubs. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES CAVALRY, FROM 

THE FORMATION OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

TO THE FIRST OF JUNE, 1863, By Albert G. Brack- 

ett. Illustrated. 337 pages. Published by Harper 

& Brothers, New York. 

The above work is the production of a distinguished 
cavalry officer, who served with credit during the 
late war. It is designed to supply a want which has 
long been felt in our military history. The cavalry 
have generally been passed over with but little no- 
tice; and to atone for this neglect, Colonel Brackett 
has given usa valuable and entertaining work, de- 
voted exclusively to the exploits of the dashing horse- 
men. The book is for sale by Messrs. A. Williams & 
Co., 100 Washington street. 

THE STorY OF THE GREAT MARCH. From the 
Diary of a Statf Officer. By Brevet Major George 
Ward Nichols, Aid-de-camp to General Sherman. 


Tllustrated. 408 pages. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 


This is decidedly one of the most interesting books 
on the war that has yet been issued. It is taken 
chiefly from the diary of one of the actors in the 
scenes described, and is written gracefully and pleas- 
antly. It is also valuable as a work of reference, and 
is at present the most complete history of the “ great 
march” in print. It is for sale by Messrs. A. Wil- 
liams & Co., 100 Washington street. 

THE LITTLE PRuDY SERIES.—DoTTy DIMPLE, AND 

THE Farry Book, by Sophie May. Illustrated. 


176 pp. each. Published by Lee & Shepard, 149 
Washington street, Boston. 


We have received from the publishers copies of the 
above-mentioned works, which are a new installment 
of the “Little Prudy Series” for little folks. The 
warm reception with which the others have met, and 
the eagerness with which these have been awaited, 
renders anything more than a simple announcement 
of them superfluous. The young people have already 
stamped them with the seal of their approval. 

Tue RED Court FAkM, by Mrs. Henry Wood. Pub- 
lished by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


256 pages. Price, 75 cents. For sale by Lee & 
Shepard, 149 Washington street, Boston. 


Mrs. Wood has many admirers in this country, for 
the simple reason that she writes a good sensational 
novel—one that interests for the moment, and that is 
all that most people require. 








A ROYAL SWIMMER.—One of the best swimmers at 
Biarritz is the brother to the king of Spain. At nine 
o’clock every morning he plunges into the sea; and 
to witness nautical performances, the elite of the 
society rush to the casino, or climb to the top of the 





neighboring rocks. 





MEERSCHAUM, 

Those of our reuders who smoke, will be interested 
in the following information concerning their favorite 
pipe. Meerschaum literally means+ea-foam, and is the 
name given to the substance from which pipes are 
made, on account of its lightness and pure white 
colour. It is a mineral of soft, earthy texture, some- 
what resembling chalk, and is not, as many suppose, 
made from the foam of the sea. It is a species of hy- 
drous silicate of magnesia, it is found in Spain, and 
several countries at the head of the Mediterranean, 
occurring in the form of veins in serpentine, and alxo 
in tertiary deposits. 1t has been found also in Asia 
Minor. 

It is largely collected for the manufacture of pipes 
and cigar-holders. It is roughly shaped into blocks, 
and sometimes into rude rms of pipes, and freed as 
far as possible from the minerals which adhere to it, 
and impair its quality by interfering with the smooth- 
ing and carving of its surface. 1t is then shipped to 
various parts of the world, but principally to Ger- 
many and France. At the pipe and cigar-holder 

factories it is finished, and the work is some- 
times ornamented with beautiful and elaborate 
carving. The lightest qualities are too porous to 
make good pipes, and the heaviest are rejected from 
suspicion of their being artiticial products. 

The artificial meerschaum is made by reducing the 
parings of the original material to a fine powder 
(sometimes clay is added), and boiling them in water, 
after which the substance is moulded into blocks. 
After drying and contracting, these blocks are ready 
for carving. The jury in the London Exhibition of 
1851, reported that there was no sure method of de- 
termining between the genuine and the imitation. 

In order to produce the yellow and brown colors, 
which smokers love so well, and which can be brought 
out only by long smoking, the blocks are steeped for 
some time in a mixture of wax and fatty matters. A 
portion of this mixture is absorbed, and being after- 
wards acted on by the eat and the tobacco fumes, 
assumes various shades of color. 

The value of meerschaum pipes and cigar-tubes 
imported into the United States, amounted, in 1858, 
to two hundred thousand dollars, and in 1864, to over 
two hundred and eight thousand dollars. 








COMMENDABLE CAUTION.—The Prussian authori- 
ties enforce with characteristic vigor their vigilance 
at the frontier against cattle contagion. It is related 
that a Belgian lady was not allowed to have her fa- 
vorite poodle brought through the Verviers barrier, 
although the dear pet had been dead a year, and 
there was nothing lett of him but his stuffed skin. 





Dutcu GAp CANAL.—The Richmond Whig says 
that parties are in negotiation for the purchase of 
Dutch Gap Canal, for the purpose of widening and 
deepening it, and making it available for the passage 
of steamers and vessels. They will obtain their pay 
from a toll to be exacted in consideration of the seven 
miles of travel saved. 





(GF"SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the rec@ipt of $1.25. 











THR FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the Frage OF OUR UNION take pleasure 
in presenting this beautirul paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, 224 that, too, of the highest lit- 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the FLaG, q tly its t are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. Taxes, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well caiculated to ae all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the HomE CrrcLe 
THE CAMP, THE CoUNTING-Room, THE WORKSHOP and 
THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued story, 
which will occupy about one-fi/th of each paper for four 
or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the Best WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if any 
other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION, 





Onecopyoneyear - - = - * = = $4.00 
Two copiesoneyear - - * = = - 7.50 
Four . “ “ e é é a > 14.00 

en “ “ “ _ re aa fo. - = - 35.00 


T 
And aco ratis for every club often. 

Six fess As subscriptions half the above rates. 

(Gr THe FLAG or our Union and the DoLLaR MontH- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and Novg.- 
ETTE for $5.50; the FLaG and AMERICAN UNION for $6.00; 
the whole of these publications, including the Frag, 
Union, DOLLAR MONTBLY and NOVELETTE for $9.50. 

Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, -cst-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 

Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 

tional, to pay American postage one year. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pustisnens, 
63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EH. POWERS. 





BY GE 





A gloaming mounts the vaulted skies, and casts cerulea: 
shade 

Into a golden gascous web of tangled olive braid; 

The sun floats, like a flery ball, upon the sombre air, 

And glares through its cloud-dipped hues like a dyin, 
night-lamp's flare. 


A sear'diness crusts the face of earth, and drives away th: 
skies 

That stooped last month to strew our paths with beauty 's 
gorgeous dyes, 

And kissed us with her sunlit smiles, so pure, so bright 
and warm, 

We thought within their radiance was hid an angel form 


The sweet-vciced birds that woke the air, that hung so 
soft and still, 

Like standing zephyrs in the sun, o'er wood, and vale, 
and hill, 

Have hushed their silvery notes of joy, and flapped thet: 
wings and flown 

To tropic regions in the south, with richer beauties sown 


The smiles of summer all are gone: her flowers, too, are 
dead, 


And blooming verdure lowly lies stretched on a withered 


And crimsoned hills now sadly smile back to the autumn 


rays, 

Where not long since verdancy flashed a golden-haloed 

. blaze. 

At eve, when on the verge of earth the glittering sun 
sinks low, 

And cloud and sky are grandly bathed in sapphire’s burn- 
ing glow 

The gray old trunks of leafless trees reflect the sunbeams 
bright, 

That for a moment daze and flash upon the wondering 
sight. 


Then welcome, Autumn, with thy cold and hazy-coated 
air; 

Thy hollow winds, that moan and sigh like trumpets’ 
noisy blare ; 

There is much beauty in thy face, though not like sum- 
mer’s glow, 

Thou art more of the real and true, aud leas of pompous 
show. 
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Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1865, by 
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Cora Bristan’s Bridge: 
—OR,— 
THREE LADIES OF THE MANOR. 
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BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


CHAPTER IX. 
MISS IRISTAN IS CATCHING THE MAYOR. 


HE funeral was over, and all 
were gone but Mrs. Annie Liv- 
ingston and Eva, they having 
lingered a day or two at Mr. 
Livingston’s entreaty. The 


though the lost wife’s presence 


ening there, still it was a 
presence, and her going out 
had left a solemn vacancy, all 


there was no remembered 
brightness. 


his wife’s death deeply, though 
his grief was quiet. It seemed, 
indeed, that he preferred avoiding all mention of her, 
and showed his sense of her loss principally by a 
greater dependence on society. 

“ Where does Miss Iristan go?” asked Mrs. Liv- 
ingston, as she sat alone with her cousin the even- 
ing before her departure. 

“Miss Iristan remains here,” said the gentleman 
with some emphasis. He was beginning to think that 





his Cousin Annie showed some jealousy of Cora, and | 


was vexed about it. 

“Ah!” she responded with a heightened color. 
“Then Augusta executed her intentions. I under- 
stood from Mrs. Conway that she had not.” 


“ What intentions?” Mr. Livingston asked, in sur- | 


prise. 

Mrs. Livingston was sorry the moment she had 
spoken. The plan had been told to her in confidence, 
and she might make trouble in some way by speak- 
ing of it. But there was no help for it now. So she 
said, “Augusta told me last summer that she had an 
idea of adopting Miss Iristan as her daughter.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Livingston, withinterest, ‘I 
never heard of such an intention. If it was so itonly 
confirms me in my intention of considering this to 
be Miss Iristan’s home. She has won a right to it by 
her devotion to Augusta. Besides, the poor girl has 
no other home nor friends.” 

“There is Mrs, Howard Berkley,” suggested Mrs. 
Livingston, not at all pleased with this arrangement. 

“IT know Mrs. Howard Berkley, and I shall not 
send Miss Iristan there,” was the brief reply. 


great house was gloomy, and | 


had been anything but bright- | 


the more solemn, perhaps, that _ 


Mr. Livingston evidently felt 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AUTUMN. 


BY GEORGE H. POWERS. 


A gloaming mounts the vaulted skies, and casts cerulean 
shade 

Into a golden gascous web of tangled olive braid; 

The sun floats, like a flery ball, upon the sombre air, 

And glares through its cloud-dipped hues like a dying 
night-lamp's flare. 


A sear'dness crusts the face of earth, and drives away the 
skies 

That stooped last month to strew our paths with beauty's 
gorgeous dyes, 

And kissed us with her sunlit smiles, so pure, so bright 
and warm, 

We thought within their radiance was hid an angel form. 


The sweet-vciced birds that woke the air, that hung so 
soft and still, 

Like standing zephyrs in the sun, o’er wood, and vale, 
and hill, 

Have hushed their silvery notes of joy, and flapped their 
wings and flown 

To tropic regions in the south, with richer beauties sown. 


The smiles of summer all are gone: her flowers, too, are 
dead, 

And blooming verdure lowly lies stretched on a withered 
bed; 

And crimsoned hills now sadly smile back to the autumn 
rays, 

Where not long since verdancy flashed a golden-haloed 
blaze. 


At eve, when on the verge of earth the glittering sun 
sinks low, 

And cloud and sky are grandly bathed in sapphire’s burn- 
ing glow 

The gray old trunks of leafless trees reflect the sunbeams 
bright, 

That for a moment daze and flash upon the wondering 
sight. 


Then welcome, Autumn, with thy cold and hazy-coated 
air; 

Thy hollow winds, that moan and sigh like trumpets’ 
noisy blare; 

There is much beauty in thy face, though not like sum- 
mer’s glow, 

Thou art more of the real and true, and less of pompous 
show. 
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BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MISS IRISTAN IS CATCHING THE MAYOR. 


HE funeral was over, and all 
were gone but Mrs. Annie Liv- 
ingston and Eva, they having 
lingered a day or two at Mr. 
Livingston’s entreaty. The 
great house was gloomy, and 
though the lost wife’s presence 
had been anything but bright- 
ening there, still it was a 
presence, and her going out 
had left a solemn vacancy, all 
the more solemn, perhaps, that 
there was no remembered 
brightness. 

Mr. Livingston evidently felt 
his wife’s death deeply, though 
his grief was quiet. It seemed, 
indeed, that he preferred avoiding all mention of her, 
and showed his sense of her loss principally by a 
greater dependence on society. 

“ Where does Miss Iristan go?” asked Mrs. Liv- 
ingston, as she sat alone with her cousin the even- 
ing before her departure. 

“Miss Iristan remains here,” said the gentleman 
with some emphasis. He was beginning to think that 
his Cousin Annie showed some jealousy of Cora, and 
was vexed about it. 

“Ah!” she responded with a heightened color. 
“Then Augusta executed her intentions. I under- 
stood from Mrs. Conway that she had not.’’ 

“ What intentions?” Mr. Livingston asked, in sur- 
prise. 

Mrs. Livingston was sorry the moment she had 





confirms me in my intention of considering this to 
be Miss Iristan’s home. She has won a right to it by 
her devotion to Augusta, Besides, the poor girl has 
no other home nor friends.” 

“There is Mrs, Howard Berkley,” suggested Mrs. 
Livingston, not at all pleased with this arrangement. 

“I know Mrs. Howard Berkley, and I shall not 
send Miss Iristan there,” was the brief reply. 





There was a moment of silence, then the lady spoke 
again. ‘Do not you expect Victor home soon?” 

*“] have written him, and hope he may come. I 
feel that he will come if he has any principle.” 

Another silence, then there came the abrupt ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Mortimer, is Victor to marry Miss Iristan?” 

“Certainly not! That is,I presume not. I never 
supposed that he had any such intention. It is true 
he was more attentive to her than pleased me just 
before he went away—I always hoped that he would 
marry Eva, you know—but Victor was early trained 
in gallantry, and with him it meant nothing. Iam 
convinced that Miss Iristan does not care for him. 
Besides, she isengaged, you know.” 

“ She tells me that that engagement is broken off,” 
said the lady, dryly. 

“Indeed! Well, I don’t think that there is any- 
thing between her and Victor.” 

“But there may be if she remains here and he 
comes home.” 

Mr. Livingston frowned impatiently. ‘I cannot 
calculate possibilities,” he said. 

“IT suppose of course you will have some matron 
here,” she persisted. 

“1 see no need of atiy one but Mrs. Weston,” was 
| the answer. ‘‘There are no young men about. If 
Victor comes, then will be time to attend to the 
proprieties.” 

“Twas going to suggest that Dora would come 
down for a while—” 

**T should be happy to see Miss Livingston,” re- 
plied the gentleman, without, however, betraying 
any particular delight. 

At this moment low sweet voices were heard, and 
Cora and Eva came in with their arms round each 
other. Both girls were dressed in deep black, which 
had a widely different effect on their looks. Eva had 
lost her bright color in the last few sad days. Grief 
oppressed and frightened her, and she looked sallow, 
and older than she was. But Cora Iristan’s face 
looked like a spirit’s, so delicate, so pale, so ethereal, 
and with such a soft glow in her eyes. Eva glided to 
achair by her mother and sat down with a frighten- 
ed look; but Cora, after a fleeting smile on meeting 
Mr. Livingston’s eyes, dropped on to a low seat 
before the fire, whose glow made her a brightness in 
the room. 

‘You will have a lovely day to-morrow for your 
journey, Mrs. Livingston,” she said. ‘We have 
been out looking. The clouds are all gone, and the 
stars are clear and sparkling. And there’s a new 
moon. It is beautiful.” 

Mr. Livingston smiled, and Mrs. Livingston frown- 
ed. He feltitsuch a relish, this fair young presence, 
and thought of beauty coming into their gloom, and 
she knew he felt it, and saw that her opposition was 
useless. 

“T think we should go to bed now, Eva,” she said, 
“since we are to have an early start.” 

Miss Dora Livingston came down to Grantly Manor 
and stayed two months, an infliction which Mr. 
Livingston bore with exemplary patience. Miss 
Dora, though an excellent person, did not interest 
him. At the end of that time she took a sudden 
flight, and prepared in great haste to go back to 
Essex. Some laughing observation of the butler’s 
she had overheard, and it alarmed her delicacy. It 
suddenly occurred to her that it might look as though 
she desired to be Mrs. Augusta’s successor. 

Mr. Livingston and Cora went as far as London 
with her, Cora visiting her Aunt Berkley who was 
in town. Mrs. Berkley was exceedingly gracious to 
Mr. Livingston, and made her house so pleasant to 
him, that he visited her every day of the week he 
remained. 

“I wish I was going back with you,” Cora said 
wistfully, when he called to see her before starting. 
For it had been arranged that she was to remain in 
town with her aunt till spring, and then Mrs. Berk- 
ley was to accompany her for a visit to Grantly 
Manor. 

“TI never stay in London after Easter,” Mrs. 
Berkley had said. “And as that comes early this 
year, you will see us before the snow is fairly off.” 

Mr. Livingston looked at the pale, sweet fuce, and 
half sighed. ‘I wish you were, Cora,” he said. “1 
shall miss you there.” 

“Then I may go?” she said, eagerly. 

* Not so fast,” was the smiling answer. “I shall 
not allow myself to be so selfish. You need the 
change, and the time will not belong. I shall make 
the Conways come up every evening, or go to 
them.” 

‘Tam so afraid you will be lonely,” she said, tear- 
fally. 

“T cannot but have many lonely hours for the 
remainder of my life,” he said, sadly. “I must 
learn to bear them as I may.” 

Her tears were dropping, but she did not speak. 

‘*T must not make you gloomy,” he said. ‘‘ Come, 
give me asmile beforeI go. Try to enjoy yourself all 
you can, and céme to me in the spring with fuller 
cheeks than these. I must gonow. Good-by. God 
bless you!” 

She held his hand close, and looked as though she 
could hardly restrain her tears. 

Cheer up, child, and be sure you come home as 
soon as Easter, or I shall come after you,” and he 
bent to leave a kiss on her fair forehead. 

The face upraised to his was so touching with its 
sad smile, that Mr. Livingston beut again and kissed 
the tremulous lips, holding her close for a moment. 
‘*God bless you!” he said again, and in a moment he 
was gone. 

Cora watched him down the steps, and -when at 











of her hand. 

“Mr. Livingston is a fine-looking man yet,” said a 
voice near. ‘He does not look as old as he is. 
Though, to be sure, he is scarcely sixty, which is an 
Englishman’s prime.” 

Cora started and flushed as she heard the voice, 
and saw Mrs. Berkley standing by the other window 
with her glass to her eye, coolly looking after the 
gentleman. 

“1 thought you were out, aunt,” she said. 

“No, dear. I told James to say so, because I 
thought you would rather see your friend alone. I 
am much pleased with his kindness towards you;” 
and Mrs. Berkley crossed the room and gave her 
niece an affectionate embrace. 

Cora wrote to Mr, Livingston every week, long, 
affectionate letters. Not only affectionate, but 
amusing. She described her daily doings and seeings 
in a way to throw a new light over the most common 
places and people. She related comicalities and ab- 
surdities, she caught up every shaft of wit to recount 
for his pleasure. And with all, she let him see that 
she longed for the day when she should return to 
Grantly Manor. She did not speak of his loneliness, 
but of her own. London and her aunt were uncon- 
genial, and the only place where she could be happy 
was at home. 

These letters were answered promptly but briefly. 
Fhe writer had not much to say which could inter- 
est her, he wrote, but he responded in order to insure 
her writing soon again. Her letters were a great 
pleasure to him. 

True to her promise, in March Mrs. Berkley took 
Cora down to Wiltshire. She also persuaded her 
husband to accompany them fora few days, which 
was an especial grace. For the Honorable Mr. 
Berkley seldom went anywhere with his wife, being 
rather a fast man. But on this occasion, such repre- 
sentations were made to him of the vast importance 
of affairs, that he ted. They 1 i four 


“He does not hurry, at least,” was the haughty 
answer. 

** But, since he does not mention it, perhaps he 
never got your letter,” Cora urged. ‘ You know he 
says that letters were lost.” 

** He should not have waited for a letter from me,” 
said Mr. Livingston, severely. ‘‘ He did not deserve 
one after what he has done. The commonest de- 
cency required that he should return immediately 
after hearing of his aunt’s death.” 

“ May not I write that you wish him to come?” 
asked Cora, timidly. 

“Certainly not! Iam not to sue the young man to 
remember his duties and obligations. I forbid you 
ever to mention my name to him.” 

«Then I shall not write to him at all,” says Cora. 

Mr. Livingston did not know, when he accused 
Victor for staying away, that his wife had written the 
young man all the bitter things his uncle had said on 
his first leaving England, even to the taunt that he 
preferred his mother’s associates to the society of his 
equals. 

The assertion that Mr. Livingston was going to 
marry little Iristan was rather prophetic than posi- 
tive. The old relations of the two were, apparently, 
the same. Cora was, perhaps, a little more dignified: 
than formerly; but if by any chance when convers- 
ing with guests, or presiding over his hospitality 
with her rare elegance, she caught his eyes tixed 
earnestly on her, the same childlike, affectionate 
smile answered his look. 

Mr. Livingston could not conceal from himself that 
he had become an object of peculiar interest to the 
female world. Looking in the mirror he saw a suf- 
ficiently handsome man wkom age had touched but 
lightly. Only a faint sprinkle of gray was mixed with 
his brown hair, only a few crows’-feet marked his 
face, showing rather as lines of experience and 
thought, than as symbols of decay. Looking from 
his windows he saw in hill and vale, and garden and 








weeks, then the Berkleys went to Paris, leaving 
Cora at home. 

Mrs. Berkley had accounted to her friends for the 
singularity of her niece remaining at Grantly Manor 
instead of with her, by saying that it had been Mrs. 
Livingston’s intention to adopt Cora, but, her sudden 
death preventing the legal completion of this project, 
Mr. Livingston would not allow any other arrange- 
ment to be made, but insisted that the girl’s home 
was with him. 


CHAPTER X. 
A LOVER. 


MEANTIME, nothing was heard from Victor till 
July, then Cora received a short letter from him. 
He had met in Rome some college friends on an east- 
ern tour, and had accepted their invitation to join 
them in a journey to Egyptand upthe Nile. He had 
started in the fall before his aunt’s death, and had 
received no letters till his return. He was much 
shocked and grieved at his aunt’s death. 

There was little more. He made no mention of 
his uncle, and merely said that it was possible he 
might visit England that summer. Meantime, if 
there were any communications to be made to. him, 
they might direct to Paris. 

Cora immediately wrote a note to her aunt at Paris 
in which she just mentioned Victor. 

“ By the way, do you see Victor Livingston, who is 
at Paris? He thinks of coming home, would come 
if he were sure his uncle would welcome him. I 
think he went away from England with the impres- 
sion that Eva was to marry Mr. Selwyn.” 

A word to the wise is sufticient. Mrs. Berkley had 
not, but immediately made it her business to see 
Victor Livingston, and to attach him to her party. 
Would he not tell her as a friend why his uncle was 
so hard against him? Could not Cora intercede? 
She was sure Cora would do anything to reconcile 
them if she could. Cora was very unhappy about 
this difference. 

Mrs. Berkley did not find Victor very confidential, 
but she cared little for that, it being of more im- 
portance to her to give than to receive information. 
Ah, well! she would not press him. She ought 
not to ask such things; but then Cora was so much 
interested that for her sake, etc. By the way, what 
was it about Selwyn and Eva? Selwyn was just 
married to Alice Lisle, and people said he had used 
Eva very ill. Poor girl! when last she saw her she 
was looking very sad. Was there any truth in the 
story? 

Victor changed his mind about going to England, 
went to Baden instead, and was, I am afraid, a little 
wild there. He did not even stir when he got a 
somewhat startling letter from a college friend who 
wrote in some excitement. 

“Victor, what are you about? Why don’t you 
come home and look out for your interests? 
They say that your uncle is going to marry little 
Iristan. Do you want a new heir set up in your 
place? Come home and marry her yourself. I am 
sure she’d rather have you.” 

‘Let him marry her!” said Victor, bitterly, toss- 
ing the letter aside. “I suppose he wont cut off my 
five hundred a year? Andifhe does, I can live with- 
out it.” 

Cora had immediately communicated Victor’s 
letter to Mr. Livingston, and thus accounted for his 
long silence. 

“Did he mention me?” asked the uncle. ‘I wrote 
him.” 

**No sir,” she answered, slowly, with evident un- 





the corner of the square he turned to look, he saw 


willingness. ‘ But, perhaps he meant to write you.” 


fountain, and in the towering shadows of his splendid 
mansion, attractions which would have compensated 
for far greater defects in himself. He smiled with sad 
bitterness at the thought that his estates could win, 
where he alone might despair. 

He said to himself that he should not marry, al- 
though Victor had certainly forfeited all claim to any 
sacrifice of happiness on his part. But still, the 
thought occurred to him frequently. This sudd 
return of possibilities to those who have long dis- 
missed such things from their views of life is very 
fascinating, and frequently bewildering. It is the 
new wine in old bottles, which is very likely to play 
mischief. 

Mr. Livingston got into a way of passing in review 
his eligible lady friends. There was Miss Dora Liv- 
ingston, a person whom he highly respected, and 
whose age was verysuitable. But he laughed at himself 
for the vain pretence of thinking of her. There was 
Lady Medway, fair, fat, and forty, a charming wo- 
man, gay and good-natured, who was now at his 
house making herself as agreeable as porsible, and 
regaling beholders with a generous display of white 
arms and shoulders. Certainly this lady would soon 
chase even the suspicion of gloom from Grantly 
Manor. But Lady Medway had three stout boys 
hidden somewhere, while she roved laughing and 
chatting through the world. 

These and others the gentleman viewed and re- 
viewed, and persuaded himself that he was con- 
sidering in case he should dream of such an unlikely 
thing as marrying again. If Victor would come 
home and behave himself properly, he certainly would 
not marry; but Mr. Livingston found himeclf not 
quite so anxious for Victor’s return as formerly. 


Among the visitors at the Manor was a young 
baronet, Sir Harry Fales, ® good enough, honest 
fellow, who was, as everybody could see, paasion- 
ately in love with Miss Jristan. He had caught a 
few glimpses of her in London during her visit, and 
had almost moved heaven and earth to get an invi- 
tation to the Manor. The young man was good- 
looking, rather ardent in his feelings, sensible, well- 
principled, and had a fair estate. Altogether an 
unexceptionable match for Miss Iristan, said the 
world. Lady Medway especially advocated the 
match, and praised the gentleman on all occasions to 
Mr. Livingston and to Cora. 

Cora met his advances with the sweetest uncon- 
sciousness, listening to his compliments and insin- 
uated affection with a calm and friendly gratefulness 
which was more abashing than any repulse could be. 
No drooping eye rewarded his most warmly ven- 
tured protestation, no flitting blush awoke under his 
admiring gaze. 

“Tam vexed with Cora, Mr. Livingston,” Lady 
Medway said with pettish confidence. “I don’t 
think she treats Sir Harry fairly.” 

“Ido not understand you,” he answered, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Pray, explain?” 

Mr. Livingston spoke the truth, for in his own 
matrimonial visions he had been blind to those of 
others. He knew that Sir Harry admired Miss Iris- 
tan, as, indeed, every one must, but any warmer 
interest had never occurred to him 

“Can it be possible, Mr. Livingston, that you do 
not perceive the state poor Hairy is in?” cried her 
ladyship, holding her jewelled and plump hand up in 
amazement. ‘“‘ Why everybody knows that he is 
distracted about Cora; and, entre nous, I think she 
likes him. But witness her coldness, her worse than 
coldness—her cool friendliness! Ido not blame her 
for waiting till he speaks before giving any decided 
encouragement, but she might give him courage to 
speak. He would be an excellent match for her, Mr. 














Livingston, an excellent match! There isn’t a better 





spoken. The plan had been told to her in confidence, 
and she might make trouble in some way by speak- 
ing of it. But there was no help for it now. So she 
said, “Augusta told me last summer that she had an 
idea of adopting Miss Iristan as her daughter.” 
| “Indeed!” said Mr. Livingston, withinterest. ‘I 
never heard of such an intention. If it was so itonly 
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this?” 

“T have had no time to think of it, Lady Medway,” 
he replied. ‘The subject is but just presented to 
my mind. If Miss Iristan wishes to marry the young 
man, I certainly do not now see any objection. I 
have no authority over her, you know, and can only 
give her my friendly advice. I presume that she 
will tell me when she is engaged.” 

Some little stiffness in Mr. Livingston’s manner 
maile the lady change the conversation ; but she made 
an attack in a new quarter. 

Seeing Sir Harry walking disconsolately up and 
down the terrace befvre dinner, she stepped out and 
joined him. They were old friends, and he knew 
her to be his staunch ally in this affair of the heart, 
80 it did not take long to reach the subject. 

“Harry,” she whispered, pressing bis arm, “I 
wish you would take my advice. You are too back- 
ward. Miss Iristan is not one to commit herself. 
You should speak openly.” 

“Tt would be easier for me to march up to the 
cannon’s mouth than to face Cora Iristan’s indiffer- 
ence with such a declaration,” the young man ex- 
claimed. 

“You need not face her,” urged his confidant. 
“She is not to be won unsought, and she requires to 
know who seeks her. You can speak ‘to Mr. Living- 
ston, who stands in the place of a father to her, and 
ask his permission and influence in your addresses. 
He will himself talk with her at your request.” ‘ 

“Do you earnestly advise this?’’ asked the lover, 
with a flashing face. 

“Ido. And I advise your proceeding in the matter 
without delay. We have but a week longer here, 
you know, unless you are invited to prolong your 
visit.” 

“TI will do it!” said Sir Harry, setting his teeth. 


Not only the lover, but also the one who “ stood in 
the place ofa father” to Miss Iristan, observed that 
young lady particularly on seeing her again. She 
stole into the drawing-room just before dinner, with 
the air of a naughty child who expected reprimand, 
and took refuge under the wing of Mrs. Landau, a 
portly dowager who at Cora’s particular request was 
now matronizing the establishment. 

“ Well, young woman,” began Mrs. Landau, “ so 
you have at last made your appearance. I was about 
to propose having the alarm bell rung. You have 
one in one of your old towers, have you not, Mr. 
Livingston?” 

“ Rather a rusty one, I fear,” he said. ‘ Perhaps 
it is as well it should not be rung. Its hoarse voice 
would be more likely to drive Miss Iristan away than 
to attract her homeward.” 

At the appeal to him, Cora had glanced at him with 
that smile which was always her mute greeting to 
him, and which he had come to look for—a smile 
speaking the most perfect confidence mingled with 
affection. 

“T demand to know where you have been?” pur- 
sued her inquisitor. 

“Not much of any where,” said Cora, dropping her 
head and adjusting the bracelet of deep colored gold 
that bound her white arm. 

“Which means a little of everywhere. Confess.” 

“T only went on a little ride,” Cora said. ‘I went 
down to see Mrs. Conway.” 

“ Where then?” 

“O, a little way on the Westbury cross-road.” 

“Where then?” persisted the lady, while the 
whole company watched with smiling faces the pret- 
ty, obedient ways of the girl, the slight droop of her 
lovely head whose shining curls half hid her face, and 
the graceful outlines of her form which was fully 
displayed by the close-fitting dress of violet silk. 

“Then I came home,” said Cora, sitting upright. 

“Which means that you have been scouring over 
the country on horseback and alone, while we have 
been wondering and worrying.” 

Cora laughed, and took Mr. Livingston’s arm to go 
to dinner, the others being paired off. “Are you 
vexed with me for going off?” she whispered, as they 
went down stairs. 

“Certainly not. But I would rather you should 
not goalone. It is not safe. Why did you not take 
Sir Harry for escurt?”’ looking at her very keenly, as 
he put the question. 

“T didn’t want any one,” she said, without ap- 
pearing to notice anything in his manner. ‘I took 
a whim to be quite alone, and so stole away through 
the shrubberies, and had Thomas bring Lady Fanny 
down the avenue out of sight. I should have told 
you first, but could not find you.” 

That evening, Sir Harry asked and obtained an 


| young man in England. Parkhurst is a little p para- 
dise. I wouldn’t ohject to living there myself.” 
| “Don’t let Sir Harry hear you say that, if you wish 
him to marry Miss Iristan,” said the gentleman, 
gallantly. 
“0, fie!” said the other, with evident pleasure. 
‘Now, really, Mr. Livingston, what do you think of 
. 


great influence with Miss Iristan, and that if she 
could once be made to understand my feelings ina 
way which would not embarrass or offend her, she 
might be induced in time to look on them with favor. 
I feel as though, should I propose to her now without 
any preparation, she would be surprised, and, on the 
first impulse, refuse me.”’ 

“ Have you no reason to suppose that Miss Iristan 
favors you?” asked Mr. Livingston, looking at the 
suitor with calm, critical eyes. 

The young man flushed and hesitated. ‘ You 
know, sir, that a lover’s judgment can scarcely be 
trusted,” he said. ‘Of course I have often tried to 
invest trifles with importance. I must confess I have 
seen nothing but friendliness in her demeanor. May 
I hope, sir, that my desires meet with your ap- 
proval?” 

It was impossible to be cold with a frank, noble 
fellow like Sir Harry. Mr. Livingston answered him 
kindly: 

**T can make no objection to you if Cora likes you,” 
he said; “and in mentioning the subject to her I 
shall not fail to communicate to her also, the high 
opinion which I have of your character.” 

The young man wrung his hand with a word of 
grateful thanks, and withdrew. 

Mr. Livingston stepped into the hall and motioned 
a fuotman to him. 

“Ts Miss Iristan in the drawing-room ?” he asked. 

“She has just stepped into the garden with Lady 
Medway,” was the answer. 

Will you go and tell her I would like to see her 
a few minutes in the study? Ifany one is there be- 
sides her ladyship, you need not call her away, but 
do so when she is not particularly engaged.” 

Cora came in immediately out of the garden and 
stood on the threshold looking at him inquiringly. 
“Did you want to see me?” she asked, sweetly. 

He bade her be seated, and then stated Sir Harry’s 
offer in the dryest and most busi like 
The young man would scarcely have been satisfied 
had he heard, though his ambassador kept the 
promise he had made, and spoke in the highest terms 
of his principal. 

Cora listened first witli surprise, then a shadow of 
sorrow and even of embarrassment came over her 
face. She dropped her eyes on to her folded hands 
and waited for Mr. Livingston to finish. 

“Do you wish me to marry him?” she asked then, 
looking at him with sad, reproachful eyes. 

“Not unless you love him, Cora. Of course, I can 
have no interest in doing so, but rather in prevent- 
ing it. It will be my loss. But I must lose you some 
time, and must not stand in your light. I merely do 
as Sir Harry desired me, in telling you his wishes. 
Your own feelings must guide you in the answer he 
receives.” 

“Tell him no, then,” said Cora. 

Mr. Livingston smiled. ‘Are you very sure you 
will not regret this?” he asked. 

“Tam very sure. Unless youshould wish me to 
accept him. If you do, then I will. Otherwise, 
please let me stay here.” 

“What! do you prefer this great dull house, with 
an old man for company, to a gay place like Park- 
hurst, a gay young husband, and London every 
season?” j 

“This place is not dull to me,”’ Cora said, smiling 
into Mr. Livingston’s pleased face. “I do not care 
for London, either. And you—are you an old man? 
I don’t think so.” 

He looked at hera t, and l on the 
point of saying something. but checked himself. 

“Thank him, and tell him no,” said Cora, rising. 

Mr. Livingston gave her a little pat on the cheek. 
“Run out to your company, child, and don’t break 
any more hearts—if you can help it.” 











CHAPTER XI. 
MRS. WESTON’S CAMPAIGN, 


Mrs. WEsTON, the housekeeper, lurking in the 
sitting-room, had witnessed the interview between 
Mr. Livingston and Miss Cora, and her mind was 
made up. She had been in uncertainty for several 
weeks, and had been watching indications to help 
her to a decision. There was something on her mind 
which she wished her master to know, something 
which might mean little or much. It seemed to 
mean much, she shuddered to think how much, as 
she witnessed this interview. She would tell him at 
all risks, but she would wait till the company were 
gone. 

She had not long to wait. All but Sir Harry and 
Lady Medway were tu go in a day or two, those two 
having proposed to remain a week longer. But, as 
it happened, the disappointed lover took leave the 
next morning, and the lady, ina pet, went off the 
same evening, having ddenly r bered an 








Livingston, and presented his 


next question. 
“Ifyou can do so favorably, sir, I do,” said the 


‘ea ** It seems to me that your advice would have 











“The first morning that they were alone, Mrs. Wes- 
ton appeared at the door of the study where Mr. 
Livingston was reading his letters, and, with a 
courtesy, asked if she could speak with him a few 
minutes. 

“Certainly! Come in, Mrs. Weston,” he said, 
kindly. “Is anything the matter? You look pale.” 

“have to speak about something which is very 
unpleasant, and which I would rather avoid if 1 could 
and do my duty,” she said. ‘It is an old affair 
about Mrs. Livingston, sir, and Miss Iristan has 
something to do with it. I don’t want to do anything 
underhand, and would rather she should hear what 
Isay. Perhaps you will be good enough to have her 





called.” 


“Certainly!” said he, with a look of perplexity, 
and rose to ring the bell. 
Mrs. Weston knew that she ventured a good deal 


in facing Miss Iristan; but she considered it to be | 


her only way. She firmly believed that the girl 
could free herself from any entanglement if she had 
& moment to think, and in making a charge against 
her, she wished to see and to have Mr. Livingston 
see the first effect of her announcement. 

Cora came singing down the stairs, and entered the 
room fresh and smiling, but paused in surprise and 
with a faint change of color at sight of Mrs. Weston. 

**TIs anything the matter?” she exclaimed, anx- 
iously. ‘Are you ill, Mrs. Weston? Has anything 
happened ?”” 

“ Nothing new,” said Mrs. Weston, growing pale. 

“Mrs. Weston has something to say which she de- 
sires you should hear, Miss Iristan,” Mr. Livingston 
said. ‘Ido not know the subject of her communi- 
cation, but am ready for it now.” 

Mrs. Weston, who had studied her campaign, had 
seated herself in such a position as she thought would 
oblige Miss Iristan to take a chair facing the window; 
but Cora bad an unconscious way of walking over 
people’s expectations sometimes. Instead of taking 
the stiff-backed chair that stood before her, she glid- 
ed softly around the table, behind Mr. Livingston’s 
chair, and took her seat on a low divan with her 
back to the window, and in the shadow of a screen 
that threw a faint crimson flush over her. This posi- 
tion brought her close to Mr. Livingston, nestling 
near his side as though for protection. He glanced 
down at her as she sat there waiting, with her cheek 
in her hand, and his face soft 1. Then, recollect- 
ing himself, he turned with an effort from the pretty 
picture, to listen to the housekeeper’s story. 

Mrs. Weston’s heart sank more and more with a 
consciousness of the magnitude of the task which 
she had taken on herself, but she cleared her throat 
and began, trying not to be disconcerted by the 
steady, hard gaze of those pale blue eyes that were 
fixed on hers unwinkingly. 

* You will recollect, sir,” she began, “ that at the 
time of Mrs. Livingston’s death, I was very uneasy 
about a bottle of morphia that she had, and very 
much afraid that she had been taking too much of 
it.” 

“T recollect it perfectly,” Mr. Livingston said, tap- 
ping impatiently with his paper-knife on the table. 
He disliked the subject, and moreover, wondered why 
Mrs. Weston, in addressing him, should keep her 
eyes fixed on Miss Iristan. It naturally drew his 
eyes on her also. The crimson screen concealed the 
deadly whiteness of her face, but could not hide how 
wild her eyes were. 

“Pray, Mrs. Weston, why should you bring up 
that dreadful subject?” she cried out. ‘“ You know 
that it is too distressing; and since it is all over—” 


*‘ Perhaps it is not all over, Miss Iristan,” said the 
housekeeper, significantly. ‘Allow me to finish.” 

Well, if you will,” sighed Cora, dropping her face 
in her hands, and turning slightly toward Mr. Liv- 
ingston, as though to remove herself as far as possi- 
ble from the subject and the speaker. 

Mrs. Weston was startled by a movement at once 
so natural, and so daring, and which made her battle 
so much harder. Would one who was guilty dare to 
cover her face at the approach of accusation? But 
the housekeeper had not intended to make an accu- 
sation, but to tell facts and leave Miss Iristan’s own 
face to accuse her. Baffled there, she resumed: 

“Well, sir, you know that 1 was not the only one 
who suspected that Mrs. Livingston was dying from 
the use of narcotics. Both the doctor and Mrs. Con- 
way spoke of it.” 

**T know all this,” Mr. Livingston said; ‘but Iam 
at a loss to know why you recall itnow. Permit me 
to remind you that the subject is a very painful one, 
and to beg that you will be as brief as possible.” 

“JT will, sir. That bottle of morphia was, as I sup- 
posed, and as we all supposed, found, and with but 
very little, ifany, taken from it.* Of course we were 
relieved. Very soon after its being found, we saw 
that Mrs. Livingston was worse. The doctor came 
and pronounced her dying. You may recollect 
also,”—keenly watching Cora now—“ that Miss Iris- 
tan was very much agitated at the time. She would 
not go into the sick-room, but walked to and fro in 
mine till the doctor and Mrs. Conway came and went 
up stairs tomy mistress.” 

Here Cora broke into weeping, and stretched one 
hand appealingly toward Mr. Livingston, who had 
grown very pale. 

“Mrs. Weston,” he said, almost angrily, “ pray 
finish your story as quickly as possible. If it isa 
pleasure to you to recall such scenes, I cannot con- 
ceive why you should wish to torture others with 
the recollection.” 

“Ttis my duty, and I shall do it, sir,” the house- 
keeper said, with some spirit. ‘‘ You may change 
yuur mind before I finish. As I was about to say, I 
went down to tell Miss Iristan what*the doctor said. 
She had gone out to walk up and down in the air, 
but soon came in. When I told her she looked at 
me an instant, then fainted. We did what we could 
to restore her, and as I unfastened her dress I no- 
ticed a little package dropped out on to the carpet. 
But we were too much excited to pick it up. It laid 
there while she was recovering, and when she went 
out. In a moment she came back looking very 
strangely, and asked if I had seen such a package. 
While she was asking and looking anxiously around, 
she saw it on the floor, caught it up and put it in her 
bosom again, saying that it was some of her father’s 
hair. 








“IT didn’t think much of it, but sat thinking and 


| crying about poor Mrs. Livingston. As I sat, I no- 
| ticed a little white spot on the dark pattern of the 
| carpet just where Miss Iristan’s package had drop- 
ped. My eyes kept turning toward it, and presently 
I went nearer and looked at it, as we frequently do 
trifling things when we are in great trouble. There 
was a little sprinkle of white powder there. Itouch- 
ed my finger to it, and tasted it. It was morphia!” 


Before Mrs. Weston had finished, Cora had raised 
her face with a look of terror, and at the last word 
she gave a faint scream. 

“It was morphia, then?” she cried. 
sure, Mrs. Weston?” 

The woman looked astounded. “Did you not 
know what was in the paper you were concealing in 
your bosom, Miss Iristan?”’ she demanded.” 

“T didn’t want to know! I tried not to know!” 
cried the girl. ‘ But go on and finish your story.” 

The housekeeper stared as though her wits were 
deserting her, then resumed: 

“J thought very strangely of this, Mr. Livingston, 
but I kept it to myself. Within a few weeks another 
strange thing has come to my knowledge. The bot- 
tle of morphia, which you handed to me the night 
that Mrs. Livingston died, I have kept in a safe place 
ever since. A short time ago I upset it by accident. 
As it lay in a heap o1i wie shelf, I touched my finger 
to it and tasted it. It was not morphia! I took the 
whole up carefully, and the first chance I got I took 
it down to Jones the apothecary. I asked him to 
examine it, telling him that I had found it in my 
closet and wanted to know what it was. He said 
that it was magnesia powder with a little morphia in 
it. Mr. Livingston, that bottle had been emptied, 
filled with magnesia, and a little morphia sprinkled 
at the top for a blind!” 

Thet \ ti d, looking very pale. 

Mr. Livingston stared. at the speaker a moment as 
though trying to imagine what thought could be in 
her mind, then rose and began walking to and fro. 

‘Tam shocked! Iam horrified!” he said. “Ido 
not know what to think. Miss Iristan, can you throw 
any light on the subject?” 

*‘T suppose I can,” she said, wiping her face, and 
looking like one who resigns herself to a painful 
necessity. ‘“ It is terrible, and I cannot forgive Mrs. 
Weston for mentioning it when there is no need. I 
have had dreadful fears myself; but I had too much 
regard for your feelings, sir, and I loved dear Mrs. 
Livingston’s memory too much to be willing to say 
what would trouble you and throw, perhaps, some 
blame on her. But now I must tell all I know.” 

She stopped, and d to have a struggle with 
herself to go on. 

“It is cruel! It is cruel!” she cried, then, facing 
Mrs. Weston, passionately. ‘‘I cannot forgive you! 
Mrs. Livingston was a kind friend to you, and you 
ot all persons, might have let her rest in peace.” 

Then, with an effort subduing herself, Cora looked 
at Mr. Livingston who had stopped in his walk, and 
stood before her with his hands on the back of a 
chair. She met his eyes an instant, her own filling 
with tender, pleading light, then began: 

* As soon as Mrs. Weston told me about her having 
got the poison for Mrs. Livingston, and what her 
fears were, I went up stairs. I had been getting a 
luncheon fur Mrs. Livingston, but when I got there 
she didn’t seem to want it. 1 persuaded her to taste 
of the tea, and put my arm under the pillows to raise 
her. AsI did so, something slipped into my hand. 
It made my heart come into my mouth, after what I 
had heard; but I tried to keep quiet, and when I had 
laid her down I got the package and put it inside my 
dress the first chance I had. When Mrs. Weston 
came up to take my place I said nothing about what 
I had found, but went to my room and looked in the 
paper, hoping to find some harmless thing there. It 
was full of a white powder. I did not dare to taste 
it, as Mrs. Weston did, and 1 did not wish to know 
what it was. But I determined at once to go to you. 
Mrs. Weston had begged me no*,tc let you know, as 
she was the one who was to blame most; vut I felt 
that Lought. But i could not bear to tell you about 
what I had found. You had trouble enough, and I 
thought that if all the danger was removed from 
Mrs. Livingston, there was no need of telling how 
much danger there had been. Whatever she might 
have done was past recall. After seeing you, I went 
up and found her much worse. It terrified me al- 
most to death. I felt that our preventive measures 
were too late. When I came down to have the doc- 
tor sent for, I met Mrs. Weston, who told me that 
she had found the morphia bottle. But that did not 
remove my fears. I had been very tired, and much 
worn out, and this last terror with her being s0 much 
worse, took all my courage away. I found myself on 
a sudden quite broken up. I felt that I could bear 
no more. I did walk in Mrs. Weston’s room, as she 
says, and I went out and walked up and down the 
terrace, and presently went in, hoping to hear good 
news. 

“TI fainted, and lost the package, as Mrs. Weston 
has told you; and when I missed it, I went back and 
got it. I may have looked strangely. I felt worse 
than strangely. I had determined that since Mrs. 
Livingston must die, no one should know, if I could 
help it, that perhaps she had carelessly hurried her 
own fate. I can easily understand that when she 
was lying there in that tedious manner day after 
day, and suffering, the thought that within her 
reach was a drug which would give her ease for a 
while, must have been tempting. If she took it to 
hurt her, the fault was not with her, but with the 
one who put it within her reach. But I determined 
to shield her from even the shade of blame, and to 
spare you such a pain. I determined even that I 
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interview with Mr. 
wishes. 

He was heard throughout with a grave silence, and 
when he had ended even had to wait a moment for an 
answer. 

“Am I to understand that you havespoken to Miss 
Iristan?” asked Mr. Livingston, at length. 

“T have not concealed my feelings from her,” was 
the answer; “‘ but I have made no proposal. I have 
been waiting for some encouragement to do so, but 
Miss Iristan does not seem to understand me.” 

“‘ You wish me to speak to her about it?” was the 















































would not myself believe that she had done 
feared. To that end I went into the study and 
the package I had found into the fire there, so |: 
could never know what it contained. And 
while, when I recollected how the bottle was ’ 
I felt better about it, and thought that no han» | 
been done. But now Mrs. Weston, the very on: 
should wish to have the subject forgotten, d 
up again, and even goes abuut consulting apo! 
ries to make the matter more public. It is ba: 
is cruel!” 

Mrs. Weston had shrunk back, amazed and f 
ened at Cora’s first flery attack, and had been 
ing more and more cowed and pallid as her ex; 
tion progressed, and as she found every blame s 
from those white shoulders to her own, and a bx 
generous devotion and self-sacrifice surrounding ° 
head which she had expected to see humbled in 
and terror. Now, as the flashing eyes were 
again on her, and as the passionate voice deno 
her, she could not look up. She dropped her ' 
and her voice was unsteady as she spoke. 

“TI have been sorry enough for having go’ - 
drug, Mr. Livingston. Miss Iristan cannot rep 
me more bitterly than I reproach myself. 1» 
torments from the time she was taken sick.” 

“It cannot be, Mrs. Weston,” Mr. Livingst: 
claimed, “ that you had fears of that kind, an 
not communicate them to any one, or try to pr 
the danger you suspected.”’ 

“T searched for the morphia,” she stamr: 
very effectually taking the part in this scene v° 
she had assigned to Miss Iristan. 

Mrs. Weston meant to do right, sir,” inter 
Cora, seeming to pity the housekeeper’s distres 
know that she was very unhappy. And I an 
she thought it her duty to tell you this; tho: 
cannot see why—” She stopped in the midst «' 
, and ach passed over her face. 
drealful thought seemed to strike her with s 
horror. She started from her seat and went ! 
to Mr. Livingston's side, as though there alone 
safety. ‘It cannot be, Mrs. Weston,” she b 
almost gaspingly, ‘it cannot be that you me: 
say that Mrs. Livingston was taking that dr 
stuff with my knowledge?” 

Mrs. Weston became scarlet. “I did not 
Miss Lristan,” she said, hesitatingly. ‘ Miss 
used to give it to her sometimes.” 

“TI should have known that it would have in 
her,” said Cora, promptly. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said the housek 
rising, humbled and defeated. “I thought I 
to tell you, but perhaps I was wrong. I hoy 
think that I meant to do right.” 
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hand, kindly. “ Don’t distress yourself about ': as, 
more. Above all, never let the subject be ment 
again, here or elsewhere. Let us all forget it, 1 » it 
can.” a 
She thanked him, and went away, weeping moul 
without looking at Miss Iristan. teodad 
Mr. Livingston sat down and bowed his head «to 
his hand. 
“Are you not going out riding, this morning, «1: . an 
asked Cora, lingering. “ 


his head. 
“IT would go,” she urged. 
house; you will be better out.” 
“You are right. I will go,” he said, still wi: 


“Don’t stay foci 4 


“If you please.” 
She went to the door, hesitated, then went ba: 
him, and, standing behind his chair, bent ov ' 
shoulder. il 
* Dear Mr. Livingston,” she whispered, witi 
cheek close to his, “ I would gladly have spare: \ \: I 
this pain if I could.” 
Without looking up, he reached an arm and 
her close to his side for an instant. 
“I know that you would, my dearest gir), «. 
answered, 
Mrs. Weston went to her room, and sat there ©: 
fectly stunned and bewildered. There was no: 
in Miss Iristan’s explanation which was not per: ‘ 
plausible, yet she was far from being satisfied n \ 
spite of appearances, a feeling of terror and di 
yet lingered at the bottom of her heart. 
“IT must leave this place,” she said to he 
“She will never forgive me, and I cannot st: 
had better go voluntarily than be sent away by 
While she spoke thus to herself, there was a 
tap at the door, and without waiting for permir 
Cora entered. Mrs. Weston changed counten: 


r and felt herself tremble as she rose to mee! 


visitor. 

Miss Iristan came directly to her and too 
hand. ‘1 cannot bear to have any unfriendly 
ings, Mrs. Weston,” she said, affectionately. ‘ 
afraid,I spoke very wrongly a little while ago, : 
have come to ask you to forgive me. You | 
remember that I was excited. I know you did - 
you believed to be your duty, but I forgot that i 
own distress. Will not you forgive me?” 

The soft, soft hands, the soft eyes in their mi) 
tears, the soft, sweet voice! The lousekeeper 
herself swaying between a desire to turn from 
girl with horror, or to fall at her feet with confess 
the wrong which she had dune to so much tende 
and innocence. Between these two opposing ir 
ses, she took the mean. 

“TI freely forgive your hasty words, Mise Iri 
and hope that if I have done you any wrong, you 

















“I know that, Mrs. West n,” he said, takin oe 


“TI did think of it,” he answered, without; : » wot 


head down. aot 
Cora lingered yet. ‘1 am going down to sec «+ " 
Conway. May I ask them to come up to dinner . ’ 


























itle sprinkle of white powder there. I touch- 
.nger to it, and tasted it. It was morphia!” 


') Mrs. Weston had finished, Cora had raised 
with a look of terror, and at the last word 
-oa faint scream. 
as morphia, then?” she cried. 
rs. Weston?” 
' « woman looked astounded. “Did you not 
. what was in the paper you were concealing in 
| o -om, Miss Iristan?” she demanded.” 
«in’t want toknow! I tried not to know!” 
e girl. ‘ But go on and finish your story.” 
' 1ousekeeper stared as though her wits were 
1 ug her, then resumed: 
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1. « pt it to myself. Within a few weeks another 
1. vo thing has come to my knowledge. The bot- 
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oo to Jones the apothecary. I asked him to 
‘ooo it, telling him that I had found it in my 
ud wanted to know what it was. He said 
‘ was magnesia powder with a little morphia in 
Livingston, that bottle had been emptied, 
th magnesia, and a little morphia sprinkled 
top for a blind!” 
liousekeeper stopped, looking very pale. 
..\vingston stared at the speaker a moment as 
rying to imagine what thought could be in 
ue l, then rose and began walking to and fro. 
. 1 shocked! I am horrified!” he said. “Ido 
v what to think. Miss Iristan, can you throw 
mn iit on the subject?” 
:i)pose I can,” she said, wiping her face, and 
like one who resigns herself to a painful 
‘ ’. “It is terrible, and I cannot forgive Mrs. 
vost. tormentioning it when there is no need. I 
» \ d dreadful fears myself; but I had too much 
‘ vv your feelings, sir, and I loved dear Mrs. 
ivi)’. on’s memory too much to be willing to say 
\ hore mid trouble you and throw, perhaps, some 
deve her. But now I must tell all I know.” 
topped, and seemed to have a struggle with 
| }o goon. 
- cruel! It is cruel!” she cried, then, facing 
ein ‘oston, passionately. ‘I cannot forgive you! 
i !-vingston was a kind friend to you, and you 
sons, might have let her rest in peace.” 
with an effort subduing herself, Cora looked 
ivingston who had stopped in his walk, and 
' fore her with his hands on the back of a 
she met his eyes an instant, her own filling 
/ tower, pleading light, then began: 
‘oon as Mrs. Weston told me about her having 
‘. poison for Mrs. Livingston, and what her 
\ re, 1 went up stairs. I had been getting a 
ral te » for Mrs. Livingston, but when I got there 
: ‘ tseem to want it. 1 persuaded her to taste 
a, and put my arm under the pillows to raise 
! « [did so, something slipped into my hand. 
‘+ my heart come into my mouth, after what I 
‘d; but I tried to keep quiet, and when I had 
" iown I got the package and put it inside my 
' » first chance I had. When Mrs. Weston 
to take my place I said nothing about what 
und, but went to my room and looked in the 
»ping to find some harmless thing there. It 
ul of a white powder. I did not dare to taste 
.. Weston did, and 1 did not wish to know 
was. But I determined at once to go to you. 
ston had begged me not to let you know, as 
« the one who was to blame most; but I felt 
ight. But I could not bear to tell you about 
had found. You had trouble enough, and I 
that if all the danger was removed from 
ngston, there was no need of telling how 
«anger there had been. Whatever she might 
e was past recall. After seeing you, I went 
\ound her much worse. It terrified me al- 
death. I felt that our preventive measures 
» late. When I came down to have the doc- 
ior, Lmet Mrs. Weston, who told me that 
‘ound the morphia bottle. But that did not 
my fears. I had been very tired, and much 
, and this last terror with her being so much 
ok all my courage away. I found myself on 
1 quite broken up. I felt that I could bear 
I did walk in Mrs. Weston’s room, as she 
i I went out and walked up and down the 
\ . and presently went in, hoping to hear good 
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ited, and lost the package, as Mrs. Weston 
you; and when I missed it, I went back and 
{ may have looked strangely. I felt worse 
angely. I had determined that since Mrs. 
on must die, no one should know, if I could 
hat perhaps she had carelessly hurried her 
I can easily understand that when she 

g there in that tedious manner day after 
out suffering, the thought that within her 
s a drug which would give her ease fora 
ust have been tempting. If she took it to 


the fault was not with her, but with the 
put it within her reach. But I determined 
her from even the shade of blame, and to 
I determined even that I 


a such a pain. 
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bout poor Mrs. Livingston. As I sat, I no- 
little white spot on the dark pattern of the 
ust where Miss Iristan’s package had drop- 
‘y eyes kept turning toward it, and presently 
iearer and looked at it, as we frequently do 
things when we are in great trouble. There 
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would not myself believe that she had done as we 
feared. To that end I went into the study and threw 
the package I had found into the fire there, so that I 
could never know what it contained. And aftera 
while, when I recollected how the bottle was found, 
I felt better about it, and thought that no harm had 
been done. But now Mrs. Weston, the very one who 
should wish to have the subject forgotten, drags it 
up again, and even goes abuut consulting apotheca- 
ries to make the matter more public. Itis base! It 
is cruel!” 

Mrs. Weston had shrunk back, amazed and fright- 
ened at Cora’s first fiery attack, and had been grow- 
ing more and more cowed and pallid as her explana- 
tion progressed, and as she found every blame shifted 
from those white shoulders to her own, and a halo of 
generous devotion and self-sacrifice surrounding the 
head which she had expected to see humbled in guilt 
and terror. Now, as the flashing eyes were fixed 
again on her, and as the passi te voice d d 
her, she could not look up. She dropped her head, 
and her voice was unsteady as she spoke. 

“I have been sorry enough for having got that 
drug, Mr. Livingston. Miss Iristan cannot reproach 
me more bitterly than I reproach myself. I was in 
torments from the time she was taken sick.” 

“It cannot be, Mrs. Weston,” Mr. Livingston ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ that you had fears of that kind, and did 
not communicate them to any one, or try to prevent 
the danger you suspected.” 

“T searched for the morphia,” she stammered, 
very effectually taking the part in this scene which 
she had assigned to Miss Iristan. 

Mrs. Weston meant to do right, sir,” interposed 
Cora, seeming to pity the housekeeper’s distress. ‘I 
know that she was very unhappy. And Iam sure 
she thought it her duty to tell you this; though I 
cannot see why—” She stopped in the midst of the 
, and a change passed over her face. Some 
dreadful thought seemed to strike her with sudden 
horror. She started from her seat and went hastily 
to Mr. Livingston's side, as though there alone were 
safety. “It cannot be, Mrs. Weston,” she began, 
almost gaspingly, ‘‘it cannot be that you meant to 
say that Mrs. Livingston was taking that dreadful 
stuff with my knowledge?” 

Mrs. Weston became scarlet. “I did not know, 
Miss Iristan,” she said, hesitatingly. ‘ Miss Fenly 
used to give it to her sometimes.” 

“TI should have known that it would have injured 
her,” said Cora, promptly. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” said the housekeeper, 
rising, humbled and defeated. ‘‘I thought I ought 
to tell you, but perhaps I was wrong. I hope you 
think that I meant to do right.” 

“TI know that, Mrs. West n,” he said, taking her 
hand, kindly. “ Don’t distress yourself about it any 
more. Above all, never let the subject be mentioned 
again, here or elsewhere. Let us all forget it, if we 
can.” 

She thanked him, and went away, weeping, and 
without looking at Miss Iristan. 

Mr. Livingston sat down and bowed his head on to 
his hand. 

“Are you not going out riding, this morning, sir?” 
asked Cora, lingering. 

“T did think of it,’? he answered, without lifting 
his head. 

“T would go,” she urged. 
house; you will be better out.” 

“You are right. I will go,” he said, still with his 
head down. 

Cora lingered yet. ‘‘I am going down to see Mrs. 
Conway. May I ask them to come up to dinner?” 

“If you please.” 

She went to the door, hesitated, then went back to 
him, and, standing behind his chair, bent over his 
shoulder. 

“ Dear Mr. Livingston,” she whispered, with her 
cheek close to his, ‘I would gladly have spared you 
this pain if I could.” 

Without looking up, he reached an arm and drew 
her close to his side for an instant. 

“I know that you would, my dearest girl,” he 
answered. 

Mrs. Weston went to her room, and sat there, per- 
fectly stunned and bewildered. There was nothing 
in Miss Iristan’s explanation which was not perfectly 
plausible, yet she was far from being satisfied. In 
spite of appearances, a feeling of terror and distrust 
yet lingered at the bottom of her heart. 

“T must leave this place,” she said to herself. 
“She will never forgive me, and I cannot stay. I 
had better go voluntarily than be sent away by her.” 

While she spoke thus to herself, there was a light 
tap at the door, and without waiting for permission, 
Cora entered. Mrs. Weston changed countenance, 











“Don’t stay in the 


r and felt herself tremble as she rose to meet her 


visitor, 

Miss Iristan came directly to her and took her 
hand. ‘1 cannot bear to have any unfriendly feel- 
ings, Mrs. Weston,” she said, affectionately. “I am 
afraid I spoke very wrongly a little while ago, and I 
have come to ask you to forgive me. You must 
Temember that I was excited. I know you did what 
you believed to be your duty, but I forgot that in my 
own distress. Will not you forgive me?” 

The soft, soft hands, the soft eyes in their mist of 
tears, the soft, sweet voice! The housekeeper felt 
herself swaying between a desire to turn from the 
girl with horror, or to fall at her feet with confession of 
the wrong which she had done to so much tenderness 
and innocence. Between these two opposing impul- 
ses, she took the mean. 

“T freely forgive your hasty words, Miss Iristan, 
and hope that if I have done you any wrong, you will 


also forgive me. I think that, as Mr. Livingston 
says, we should try to forget the whole subject.” 

Cora [ristan smiled brightly with a childish pleas- 
ure, and putting up a rosy mouth, kissed the house- 
keeper on the cheek. 

“ Good-by, then,” she said. ‘I am going down 
for the Conways to come up to dinner. We all need 
a little cheering, and I don’t know any one who can 
do it better than that most sensible of men, with his 
wife smiling on every word he says. I wish youa 
pleasant day, and am so glad that we are friends.” 

Saying which, she tripped lightly away, with a 
backward smile from the door. 

“T wonder if I am indeed an old fool,” muttered 
Mrs. Weston, looking after her. 

“Not satisfied yet!’ whispered Cora to herself, 
with a fierce pressing together of her lips. ‘“ That 
woman is dangerous !’’ 

“ You will surely have a groom,” Mr. Livingston 
said, as Cora sprang lightly to her saddle. 

**T would much rather not, sir,” she said, coaxing- 
ly. ‘You know the road is quite safe, neither too 
much passing nor too lonely, and Lady Fanny and I 
are the best of friends. Besides, I really find a 
follower an incumbrance.” 

* As you please,” was the answer. ‘Only be care- 
ful and keep the mare wellin hand. She looks mis- 
chievous this morning.” 

“Thank you; and good-morning!” Cora said, 
lightly shaking the reins. 

Mr. Livingston stood and watched her down the 
avenue with an unconscious smile on his lips. Miss 
Iristan sat and rode uncommonly well, and, like all 
small persons, had a more stately appearance on 
horseback than anywhere else. She never would 
wear the ugly beaver, and her soft black felt hat, 
turned up at the side, with an aigrette and long- 
flowing feather, added the last touch of grace to her 
figure, besides giving it a piquante, Di Vernon touch. 

Lady Fanny did indeed feel mischievous that morn- 
ing, and after a few minutes, began to interpolate 
little airy flits and pirouettes, breaking the steady 
amble at which they had started. She snapped her 
eyes, and sniffed at a low-swinging oak bough, which 
she knew as well as she did her own manger, she put 
on nervous airs over a bit of white paper that flut- 
tered along the ground, she glanced round at her 
rider with wicked eyes only thinly veiled by a pre- 
tence of timid appeal. 

Miss Iristan sat erect and stern, curbing herself as 
well as her horse, only betraying a half-consciousness 
of the antics of the latter by an absent ‘‘ Behave 
yourself, Fan.” Her eyes were wide open and fixed 
straight before her, but without seeing anything, not 
only the light in them, but the pale cvlor also flicker- 
ing like an alcohol flame in the air. The lips looked 
thin and colorless, and a white line of the teeth 
showed through. I am ashamed to own it, for I wish 
my heroine to be well-bred, even in her crimes, but 
1 am forced to confess that, had you listened with 
your ear close to those yellow, flossy ringlets—you 
could not have faced the eyes—you would have heard 
some oaths which would not have done discredit to 
the powers of the most accomplished blasphemer, 
breathed out sharply half under that sweet breath. 
It was well, or perhaps ill, for Mrs. Weston that she 
could not see nor hear them. 

“Be quiet, Fan, be quiet!” she said again, her 
small fingers closing over the bridle, her small wrist 
like a steel spring. 

‘The voice that spoke was_ startling. It had a 
vibrating depth that told that4ll the soul within was 
in arms. Lady Fanny was not a wise animal, and 
gave another dancing step. 

“You want to try my temper, do you?” hissed out 
the rider, sharply, all the rage in her heart falling on 
the horse, when her self-control broke up. ‘Then I 
will show you what it is. I will give you a lesson 
once for all.” 

The astonished creature bounded as the blow fell 
on her shoulder, and flew down the avenue at a gal- 
lop, but could not escape the lash laid on to her 
tender hide with all the force of that nervous hand. 


At the lodge gate she slackened her pace, but could 
not call up her usual smile to answer the old keeper’s 
salutation. 

‘*Ifone could ever escape the eyes of servants!” 
she muttered, riding through, and drawing her pant- 
ing horse into a canter till they were out of sight. 
Then drawing the creature into an unfrequented 
cross-road by giving a sharp jag at her mouth, the 
cutting lash fell again. Cora laughed between her 
teeth at the wild gallop which only tested her seat 
but did not shake it. The excitement afforded the 
relief she needed, and after a mile, she drew up and 
turned her foaming beast back the way she had 
come. 

“Please to attend to me, my lady, when I speak 
again,” said Cora, sweetly. 

. Dr. and Mrs. Conway, who were ‘just rising from 
an early luncheon, saw their young visitor ride up 
the avenue, and came out to meet her. 

“My dear Miss Iristan, what has been happening 
to you?” cried the lady, seeing the mare’s wet, quiv- 
ering sides, and the foam that dropped, mingled with 
blood, from the creature’s mouth. 

The girl laughed lightly as she slipped from the 
saddle. ‘Fan had an idea of running away,” she 
said, ‘‘and needed something besides moral suasion. 
Will you have James wipe her down, doctor? And 
please say nothing about it at the Manor, for Mr. 
Livingston does not like me to go out without a 
groom; and this morning I insisted.” 

“Tt gives you a fine color,” the doctor said, smiling 
at her crimson cheeks. 

“And a fine appetite,” she laughed. 





TI confess, 


Mrs. Conway, that my thought at this instant is 
sandwiches and coffee.” 

“By George!” the groom said, as he looked at 
Lady Fanny. ‘She wouldn’t have stood another 
mile. She is fairly blown, and her mouth is full of 
blood. That Miss Iristan has got a pretty strong 
hand for a woman.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
A GAME WON. 


THAT night, after his company had gone, Mr. Liv- 
ingston sat alone in his study, looking into the fire. 
Its light flickered over his tall and handsome person, 
played on the patrician hand with its seal-ring set 
with a deep-rose ruby, played, too, with a smile that 
came and went on his proud lips. 

* No one can blame me,” he muttered. ‘ Victor is 
ungrateful, and, to say the least, no credit to me. 


| Besides, my life so far has been such a disappoint- 


ment that I may well desire something better now. 
I have been defrauded of happiness.” ; 

The smile faded into a gloomy reverie, but soon 
came back again. ‘I can be sure of a true and dis- 
interested affection there,” he said. “She never 
thinks of name or estates.” 

After a moment, the gentleman rose, lighted the 
candles on the study table, and looked at himself in a 
small mirror there, half ashamed of himself for so 
trivial an action. The survey did not seem alto- 
gether unsatisfactory, though he sighed as he turned 
away. 

Miss Iristan was sitting in the drawing-room, also 
by firelight, when Mr. Livingston entered. Her 
dress of deep-blue cashmere with velvet trimmings 
was unreflecting; but her polished arms and shoul- 
ders gave back the light like marble, and the face 
bent to her hand in a thoughtful attitude, shone like 
a lily in the soft glow of the fire. 

She lifted her head at his step, but dropped it again 
when he came and sat by her side. 

“ What is Miss Lristan dreaming about?” he asked, 
gently; ‘‘ or am I forbidden to ask?” 

“TI was thinking how happy Doctor and Mrs Con- 
way are,” she answered, slowly, as though scarcely 
aroused from her reverie. ‘‘And how very pretty 
her happiness makes her. It is beautiful to see them 
together. When they look at each other it is as 
though they were shone upon.” 

“Then you do not think that their late marriage 
was a foolish step?” the gentleman asked, watching 
the fair, downcast face. 

“Indeed not!” Cora said, rousing. ‘It was sad 
that they should have been parted so long; but when 
at last happiness was within their reach, surely they 
could not do otherwise than grasp it. I often think” 
—dropping into her dreamy tone again— “ that the 
young do not appreciate true happiness. Our minds 
are full of a thousand distractions and vanities, and 
frequently we do not understand what angels we 
entertain till they have flown. I say ‘we;’ but I 
think that I have been so disciplined by sorrow and 
loss that I can fully appreciate the great happiness I 
enjoy. Perhaps if Miss Fenly, who had a gay youth, 
had married then, she would have taken her hus- 
band’s love-as a matter of course. Now it is a daily 
blissful surprise to her. She will never get so used 
to it as to lose the sense of delight which it gives her.” 

Her hearer drew a tremulous breath. How well 
she knew the sensations of this late blooming! How 
perfectly she described his own feelings, and, un- 
awares, comforted him for his lost years! 

Was it ‘‘unawares?” Ah, Cora! Did not your sub- 
tle mind read that heart, even though the lips were 
silent, and know where every word of yours would 
touch? 

* But the doctor is ten or twelve years older than 
his wife,” Mr. Livingston went on. “Is not that 
too much?” 

On the contrary,” Cora said, eagerly, ‘‘ Mrs. Con- 
way was saying to me only to-day after we left the 
drawing-room, how much she wished that she was 
ten years younger, that when he grows old she might 
still be young to cheer and nurse him.” 

“ How old are you, Cora?” Mr. Livingston asked, 
somewhat abruptly, taking the small hand that lay 
on her lap, and holding it in both of his. 

“T am older than you think,” she said, looking at 
him with asmile. ‘Iam more than six-and-twenty 
years.” 

“Indeed! 
sixty, Cora.” 

“Let me see,” she said, reckoning on her fingers. 
“ That is twice as old as I am, and four years besides.” 

“An awful chasm!” he exclaimed. ‘I dare not 
ask you! You can guess what 1 desire; but Iam too 
old, and must leave you for a younger man. This 
chasm of years between us which nothing can 
bridge—” 

‘* Yes,” interposed a soft, hurried tone. 
no chasm which cannot be bridged by—” 
“ By what?” he asked, breathlessly. 

* By love!” she whispered, sinking forward into 
the arms that were held out to receive her. 

And Cora Iristan spoke truly, false as she was ip 
most things. It is true her ambition would have 
built the arch over greater differences, but here am- 
bition was not needed, and it was indeed love that 
had put the last crowning charm to her success. 
True, again, such love as she could feel. She could 
have hated Mr. Livingston had he ever stood in her 
way, ever mortified, or offended her. But from the 

first he had never awakened one spark of anger in 
her heart, he had flattered and soothed her by his 
kindness and confidence, and now he had taken her 


But that is very young. I am over 


There is 





up beside him on to the very pinnacle she had been 
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straining to reach. It was easy tolove him. Besides, 
he had no appearance of age, to shock her with a 
sense of incongruity; and we have seen that Miss 
Tristan was scarcely as young as her years. In many 
things, indeed, she was far older than her future 
husband. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MRS. WESTON’S LAST WARNING, 


Justa year from the morning of Mrs. Augusta 
Livingston’s death, her husband brought from 
church a new Lady of the Manor. 

The wedding had been very quiet, at Miss Iristan’s 
particular request, to which Mr. Livingston acceded 
quite willingly. He probably desired to provoke as 
little remark as possible from those who would be 
sure to look on his marriage with this young girl ina 
very unfavorable light. 

Of course Mr. and Mrs. Howard Berkeley were 
present, and gave a sort of eclat, and of course the 
Essex Livingstons could not absent themselves; 
though their congratulations were anything but en- 
thusiastic. Perhaps Eva was an exception, though her 
manner was so changeable that one could scarce decide 
whether it was warm or cold. She sat and watched 
Cora intently as her aunt sunerintended the robing 
of the bride, searching her face with eyes that were 
almost painful in their earnestness. 

“ Lisette,” said Mrs. Berkeley, “draw back those 
folds. No, don’t pile them; draw them in a cluster. 
That willdo. Now arranges that orange-bud higher 
up. It may drop against the hair, but not on the 
forehead—so!”” 

“Now, aunt, I wont be fussed over any more,” 
cried Cora, laughing. ‘I insist that you go away 
and give me a quiet five minutes before we go to 
church.” 

The lady was too well satisfied with her niece to be 
difficult. She gave a last glance to see that all was 
right, made a motion to kiss her, but changed her 
mind, lest she should disarrange something, and 
finally left the two girls alone. 

Cora stood silent a moment, looking out the window 
with proud, erect head. The morning sun was shin- 
ing over bill and vale with that tender warmth 
which sometimes drops into November, as though 
over its cold face there flashed a momentary dream 
of the lost summer; and hill and vale, as far as those 
glowing eyes of hers could look, were to be hers. 
Opposition, rivalry and detraction bad dropped so 
far behind that they could not set one thorn in this 
flowery present. All was a serene, golden content. 

A soft hand touched the bride’s arm, and turning 
with a start, Eva Livingston’s wistful eyes met hers. 

“Cora,” she whispered, hurriedly, ‘‘are you 
happy?” 

The proud smile softened on the bride’s red lips, 
and she bent to kiss the speaker’s cheek for the first 
time without wishing to sting her. 

“T am perfectly happy, Eva,” she answered, with 
tender seriousness. “I would not change anything, 
unless I would have it that Mr. Livingston should 
never grow a day older than he is.” 

“Or younger?” asked Eva, impulsively. 

‘“*Nor younger,” Cora said, smiling. “I would 
have him justas now. Silly Eva! You doubt if I 
love him, because he has a few gray hairs, and no 
longer cares for dancing or flirting. My happiness is 
safe with him. I would not exchange him for any 
young man in the kingdom.” 

“You love him!” cried Eva, in a flush of gladness. 

“Surely. And he loves me!” 

“So many love you!” sighed Eva, turning aside a 
little. 

“Not so,” said Miss Iristan. ‘Some have fancied 
me, but not one has loved me as he does.” 

Eva Livingston flashed a sudden glance into the 
bride’s face. 

“What wide shots your ideas fly, dear. What 
mistakes you have made!” said Cora, with a signifi- 
cant smile, and a tap on the blooming cheek that had 
been pale a moment before. 

“Come, dear, come!”’ caiied ite mistress of cere- 
monies, at the door. And they went down to the 
carriages. 

Two hours later, they drove up the avenue again, 
and Mr. Livingston led his wife up the steps and 
welcomed her tu her own home, 

There were a few days in Brussels, for Cora longed 
to see again and to show to her husband the school 
where so many of her younger days had been passed; 
then a week or two in Paris; then Mr. Livingston 
boldly faced London with his young wife. 

If he had expected any faltering or bashfulness on 
her part, he was quite mistaken. A born duchess 
could not have borne herself with more perfect digni- 
ty and self-possession. Mrs. Cora Livingston was 
one of the most elegant and admired ladies in town, 
that winter. Moreover, the new husband was re- 
lieved from another fear which he had only owned to 
himself when it tormented him no longer. Cora was 
not infatuated with ‘‘ society,” nor carried away by 
the admiration which she excited. Indeed, admira- 
tion did not dare to express itself too clearly, and 
flattery shrank to silence before the cold hauteur of 
those brilliant eyes. Mrs. Augusta Livingston at 
forty had been far less imposing than her successor, 
at twenty-six. 

‘““My dearest,” he said to her one evening, as they 
rested a few minutes in the drawing-room after a 
large party. “Ido not know which is the greater, 
my love for you, or my pride in you.” 

“O fie!” she laughed, shaking her glittering fan at 
him with a coquetry which was never shown to any 





other, “I shall insist on returning to Grantly Manor. 
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This giddy life is spoiling you. Yon have learned to 
flatter.” 

‘“You were so beautiful to-night that to be willing 
to excite admiration would have been pardonable. 
But I think you almost shunned attention, except 
from the dowagers and your old husband.” 

“ Another sin!” she exclaimed; “and yet another. 
You know that I never allow you to call yourself an 
old man; you are not that. And then such flattery! 
Confess, now, that you were tempted by my threat, 
and are anxious to return to the Manor.” 

“TI shall not hurry you a day,” he replied. ‘You 
are to stay here as long as you like.” 

“ But would you not a little rather be there?” she 
asked, smiling. ° “Is not this life a little wearying to 
you?” 

Mr. Livingston was embarrassed. He did not wish 
to curtail her pleasures by a day, and yet he was 
getting a little bored by a life in which he had lost 
interest. 

‘I am content wherever you are,” he said, gal- 
lantly noncommittal. 

“Then you will be contented in Wiltshire, and I 
propose going there immediately,” she said. 


The truth was that Cora had not got over the first 
novelty of being Lady of the Manor, and felt far 
more distinguished there than in London. At home, 
she was at the head of affairs, a queen in her own 
domain; at London, she was, in spite of all the admi- 
ration which she excited, but one of many queens, 
and had to be on the qui vive to keep herself in place. 
She felt herself growing indolent. Her mind had 
been on the strain for years; now she wished to re- 
pose for a time upon her honors. 
So they went down to the Manor so early in the 
season as to excite the surprise of all pleasure-seekers, 
and the suspicions of the malicious. 
“Old fellow got jealous, and carried her off,” says 
a fopling whom Cora had scathed by one raising of 
her eyelashes. 
“My dear,” whispered an envious belle, “ they say 
that she was really infatuated with that long-haired 
artist.” 
‘Probably Mr. Livingston had never been so happy 
in his life. Whatever means Cora had used to attain 
her position, she certainly tilled it well. If she was 
the haughtiest lady who had ever swept as mistress 
through those superb halls, she was also the fairest, 
the most gracious to those whom she wished to 
please, and the tenderest to her husband. 
Mrs. Weston courtesied to her lady, and never sat 
without being invited; Garret, the lady’s maid, found 
it quite different from the times when Mrs. Augusta 
used to allow her to chatter and gossip as she dressed 
her. 
*“‘Confine your conversation to your business, if 
you please, Garret,” said Mrs. Cora, languidly. “ You 
are not in the servants’ hall.” And the pert tongue 
was silenced. 
Mr. Gowing, the butler, standing behind his mas- 
ter’s chair, and stealing sly glances toward the radi- 
ant and superb little dame, shook in his shoes at the 
remembrance of his past aspirations, of times when 
he had debated whether Miss Iristan were worth 
giving up his liberty for; more than all, of a time 
when, taking an empty wine-glass from her hand, 
he had dared to take and kiss those lily finger-tips, 
meeting in return the gentle reproof, ‘‘ You shouldn’t 
do.so, Mr. Gowing.” 
There was a house full of pany that . 
and rooms long unused were opened, aired, and 
brightened with gay faces. And Victor was to come 
home. As soon as she was married, Cora had insisted 
on writing to him, and had mentioned the letter 
written so long beture by his uncle, The young man 
was filled with self-reproach. This, then, was the 
reason for that long and stubborn silence. His uncle 
had desired his return, had written to him in that 
time of trouble. Victor felt, too, that he should not 
have waited for that, and had not only injured his 
own prospects, but had been over-sensitive and un- 
grateful. He could not but think that if he had been 
at Grantly Manor his uncle would not have married ; 
and a suspicion crossed his mind also that now that 
they were married Cora was more willing to have 
him come home than she would have been before. 
But all that was overpowered by the thought of his 
apparent disregard of his uncle’s overtures to recon- 
ciliation; and his immediate answer to Cora’s letter 
had been that he would go to them as soon as they 
were settled in the country. 
It was quite early in the morning when he rode up 
to the stables and left his horse in the hands of the 
delighted and enthusiastic groom, then took a shel- 
tered path that led up to the northern wing of the 
house, which had been unused in his knowledge, but 
where Mrs. Cora had her apartment. He had slept 
at W— the night before, in order to arrive before 
any of the family were stirring, and avoid the eclat 
of making his entrance in the face of people who 
would be watching curiously the meeting between 
his uncle arfd himself. 
All was still and fresh in the early morning, and 
not a face was visible, though doors and windows 
stood invitingly open. A thick, white smoke was 
curling and curdling out of a chimney belonging to 
the kitchen department, and building a great Corin- 
thian pillar up into the pure blue heavens. He sighed 





Mrs. Weston’s arms. 


ing back, then coming forward again immediately, 
with a joyful welcome. 


changed from the same person at twenty-five. 
travels had spoiled the delicate fairness which had 
been almost effeminate, and tanned the face and 


as he looked at the magnificent pile, and at the sweep 
of country around it—a noble inheritance, which 
might have been his. He sighed, two, thinking of his 
| aunt, who, in spite of her faults and capricious treat- 
| ment of him, had often been kind also. He ap- 
proached a low porch, crossed a corridor, and, step- 
ping into a sitting-room there, nearly stepped into 


** Good gracious, Mr. Victor!” she exclaimed, start- 


Victor Livingston at twenty-eight was much 
His 


hands a light brown. The hair that he had always 
worn rather long, in loose locks, was cut short, and 
gathered itself into crisp curls about his forehead, as 
though burnt by the hot suns under which he had 
wandered. The mouth was shaded but not con- 
cealed, by a short moustache that curled up instead 
of down at the corners, and the whole face was thin- 
ner, and looked older by many years. It would have 
been sad but for the bright eyes that lighted it, and 
the ready smile that flashed out yet with almost 
boyish quickness, but with fur more than boyish 
expression. 

“You find me much changed?” he said, as the 
housekeeper searched his face. 

She shook her head. Mrs Weston-had a talent for 
the lugubrious. “ Ah, we all change,” she sighed. 
“You are changed, Mr. Victor. You have been 
about the world since you left us; but we are changed 
more than you. Sit down a while, will you not, sir? 
or will you go to your room? We were expecting 
you, and it is all ready. It is the one Miss Iristan 
used to have, next to Mrs. Livingston’s. She has 
never occupied it since my lady died.” 

«1 will go presently, Mrs. Weston; bnt first let me 
know about the wonderful doings here. I was some- 
what surprised by my uncle’s marriage. How do 
they get along?” 

“Mr. Livingston sets his life by her, sir, and she 
seems very fond of him. I must say my master 
seems quite happy.” 

‘Is she well received by the relatives?” he asked, 
perceiving a slight reserve in the housekeeper’s 
manner, as though there were more she could say. 
“Lor!” she exclaimed, with a laugh, “she walks 
over them. They take great pains to be well re- 
ceived by her; there is nobody stands so high, Mr. 
Victor. They say that she was the most admired 
lady in London, last winter.” 

“A belle! Poor uncle!” exclaimed Victor. 

“No, it isn’t that,’ said Mrs. Weston, who felt 
obliged, unwillingly enough, to do justice to Cora. 
“She doesn’t allow any young man about her, and 
she came home this spring long befvre Mr. Livingston 
wanted her to.”’ 

“T am glad to hear that they are happy,” said the 
young man, who began to think that he was talking 
gossip. Now, tell me about my poor aunt. I never 
dreamed of her dying so soon.” 

‘Nor any one, nor any one,” said the housekeeper, 
under her breath, looking nervously at him. 

‘She was not ill long, they wrote me,” he said, 
staring a little at her odd ways. 

* No sir, only a few weeks.” 

“‘ What did the doctors say?” he inquired. 

“There was no one but Dr. Conway at the last. 
She had a doctor down from London who thought 
she would soon get over her ill turn, whatever it was; 
and she died right off, soon after he went away. I 
wish there had been some one else.” She glanced 
fearfully around as she spoke the last words. 

“Why? Did not you think that Dr. Conway un- 
derstood her case? He is called a good physician.” 
“ Ah, perhaps! but the less said about it the bet- 
ter,” she whispered, again glancing about her with 
an anxious face. 
Had Mrs. Weston looked behind the heavy curtains 
that swept across an arched door near, she would 
have seen there a woman who bent with white face 
and glittering eyes to hear her every word, two small 
hands clenched in the heavy damask till the slender 
fingers were cold and bloodless. At her last word, 
this woman turned and fled like a shadow out of the 
room. 
“What do you mean, Mrs. Weston?” demanded 
the young man, growing slightly paler as he watched 
her evident terror. 
“Hush!” she said, in a frightened whisper. ‘‘ Some 
one is coming. Don’t repeat a word of what I have 
told you. We will talk about it some other time.” 


that dimpled there. 


welcome. 


you have been so long away.” 


embarrassment, his last interview with her. 


nations. 


aunt need not have written me. 


to come without a summons.” 











A bright voice was heard, singing a fragment of a 
song on the stair, a light footstep fell in the hall, and 
as Mrs. Weston hastened out by one door, Mrs. Liv- 
ingston came in by another, her white dress flowing 
out about her, her hair bright as Aurora’s, and the 
noticeable paleness of her cheek relieved by a smile 


At sight of him she stopped, clasped her hands, 
then ran forward with both extended in joyful 


‘* At last you are come home!” she said; “ and in 
the pleasure of seeing you, we must furgive you that 


Victor was touched and pleased by her cordiality, 
and by her graceful beauty. After all, she did not 
owe him much, he thought, remembering with some 


‘*You must remember that I have remained away 
go long under a misconception,” he said. “ Had I 
known of my uncle’s letter, I should have come back 
as soon as I heard of my aunt’s death. But I knew 
nothing, till you wrote me last autumn. I knew that [CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.]) 
he was angry with me for going; 1 should have seen 
that he was right in being so, since I made no expla- 
But my mind was full of other things, and 
was embittered by remarks which he made in the 
first heat of his anger, and which I really think my 
I was convinced 
that he had quite turned me off, and I resolved never 


“T am glad all is to be right now,” she said, ear- 
nestly. ‘‘Mr. Livingston has been much hurt, I 
know, by your absence, though at first he tried to 
hide the feeling. It was the very wound his feelings 
had received which made him so inflexible. When I 
got your first letter after your return from the East, I 
told him that I believed his to have been lost, since 
you made no mention of it; but he thought that you 
should have written, without waiting for him. And 
so you should have done, Victor.” 

“T know that,” he acknowledged, finding, after his 
long wanderings, a sweet charm in this gentle home 
scolding. ‘I am quite prepared to surrender, I 
assure you.” 

They talked a few minutes, then looking at the 
clock, Mrs. Livingston said: 

“IT want to say a word to you before you see your 
uncle. Of course he will wish to have a long conver- 
sation with you; but please do not ask him any par- 
ticulars of your aunt’s death. And don’t mention 
the subject much to any one, or as though you 
thought it sudden or strange.” She looked pale as 
she made this request, and lowered her voice. 

“Why not? What mystery is there about it?” he 
asked. ‘The housekeeper has been saying the same 
thing to me. I think, Miss Iristan—I beg your par- 
don!—Mrs, Livingston, that you ought not to leave 
me in suspense on such a theme.” 

Cora hesitated a moment, then said, “It is best, I 
suppose, now. If you will close the door, Victor—” 
He closed it, and came back to her side. 

“We fear that your aunt’s death was hastened by 
the use of narcotics which she took privately,” she 
said, in a whisper, touching his arm with her hand 
as she bent nearer. 

Is it possible!’ he exclaimed, in horror. 
not know that she had such a habit.” 

“Tt seems she had. Mrs. Weston, in some fit of 
insanity, I should think, procured her a full bottle of 
morphia, some time before Mrs. Conway left. Mrs. 
Conway used to give her a very little at long inter- 
vals, but never enough to hurt her, she says, Mrs. 
Livingston never let me know about it. I suppose 
she feared that I would tell her husband; and I 
never knew that she had or took the drug till the 
very night she died, when the housekeeper told me. 
It seems she had feared for some time what was the 
matter, but could not summon resolution to tell, 
because it reflected blame on herself. Of course this 
subject is very painful, and I wished to warn you 
before you talk with Mr. Livingston. I do not wish |- 
anything to disturb his mind.” 

“Tam glad you told me,” was the answer; “ though 
I am much shocked. Of course I shall be careful. 
This is not generally known?” 


“Tdid 
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They grew together 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition; 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem: 
So with two seeming bodies, but one heart. 
Shakspeare. 


I saw them when their bud of life 
Was slowly opening into flower, 
Before a cloud of care or strife 
Had burst above their natal bower; 
Ere this world’s blight had marred a grace 
That mantled o‘er each pure, bright face. 


What were they then? Two twinkling stars, 
The youngest of an April sky, 

Far, far from earth, and earth-born jars, 
Together shining peacefully— 

Now borrowing, now dispersing light, 

Radiant as hope, and calm as bright. 


What were they then? Two limpid streams, 
Through life's green vale in beauty gliding; 
Mingling like half-forgotten dreams— 
Now ‘neath the gloom of willows hiding, 
Now dancing o'er the turf away, 
In playful waves and glittering spray. 


I see them, as I saw them then, 
With careless brows and laughing eyes; 
They flash upon my soul again 
With all their infant witcheries— 
Two gladsome spirits sent to earth 
As envoys from the Muse of Mirth. 


Such fancy’s dreams—but never more 
May fancy with such dreams be fed: 
Those buds have withered to their core 
Before their leaves had time to spread; 
Those stars have fallen from on high, 
Those twin bright streams—alas! are dry. 


Whilst spring was gladdening all the skies, 
Mid blooming flowers and sunny weather, 
Death came to them in gentle guise, 
And smote them, in his love, together. 
In concert thus they lived and died, 
And now they slumber side by side. 
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“O no!-and will not be, unless the h keer 
forgets her discretion. Now you must see Mr. Liv- 
ingston. Try to forget this painful subject, and let 
him find you cheerful; and, above all, Victor, tell 
him that you were wrong. You know he has a right 
to that concession.” 
He smiled in answer, both pleased and amused at 
the pains she was taking to smooth the coming inter- 
view, and the pretty airs of protection and authority 
which she assumed. 
“T will bring him here,” she said, going out with 
something of the eagerness of a child. 
In a few minutes she returned, lealing and leaning 
on the arm of her husband, smiling brightly from one 
to the other. 
“Victor comes thid,.time as he did when he was a 
little boy,” she said, “almost like a thief in the night. 
But he is too welcome to be criticized.” 
Mr. Livingston’s manner had a little stiffness, but 
he extended his hand and made his nephew welcome. 
‘We are happy to see you at last,” he said, without 
being able to resist a slight emphasis on the last two 
words. 
“And I am happy to know at last that 1 may 
come,” said Victor, as pointedly. 
“Tam going to see if Aunt Berkley is down,” said 
the young wife, touching her husband’s shoulder as 
she stood beside him, just going. 
Victor could not repress an involuntary smile of 
surprise and pleasure at the look his uncle turned on 
her, the mute fond and fid She smiled 
like a sunbeam, and swept softly from the room. 
Half an hour after, the two gentlemen came into 
the breakfast-room arm-in-arm, and, evidently, per- 
fectly at peace with each other. Victor had thought 
himself called on to say that it was a disappointment 
which first sent him abroad, and though he mentioned 
no names, his uncle was satisfied with his confidence, 
and quite acquitted him of blame. 
It suited Mrs. Cora to be a peace-maker in the 
family, and she would have been highly gratified by 
the state of affairs, had there not been other things 
on her mind of a less agreeable nature. She was yet 
walking over the thin crust of a volcano, True, 
nothing could possibly be proved against her, she 
could even acquit herself of all guilt to her own mind; 
but suspicion was ruinous—and, besides, Victor was 
not as trustful as his uncle, and might remember that 
she had once seemed willing to captivate him. The 
lady did not propose clearly to herself what was to be 
done, but she had a presentiment that some accidents 
were about to happen. 
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**How do you like the character of St. Paul?” 
asked a parson of his landlady, one day during a con- 
versation about the old saints and the apostles. 
** Ah! he was a good, clever old soul, I know, for he 
once said, you know, that we must eat what is set 
before us, and ask no questi for e’s sake. 
I always thought I should like him for a boarder.” 





IN asp sarcophagus of green Thessalian mar- 

ble, Michael ITI. lay in the sepulchral chapel erected 

by Justinian, in the Church of the Holy Apostles. 

It was in the autumn of 829 that this emperor died, 

leaving the throne of Constantinople to Theophilus 

his son. 

Married at an early stage of his greatness to 

Euphrosyne, daughter of Constantine VI., he had 

suffered a degree of obloquy which he could not 

avert, in consequence of this marriage. Euphrosyne 
had already become a nun, when Michael saw her, 

as she was returning from matins, across the court- 
yard adjoining both convent and chapel. From this 
time her image haunted him, night and day; and 
when, at length, he wielded the sceptre of state, his 
first act was to obtain absolution from the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, for the beautiful recluse to be 
transported from the cloister to the throne. 

There were those who dared murmur against this 
desecration, as they termed it; and the sovereign’s 
life was embittered, and perhaps his death hastened, 
by the reports that often reached him of the disap- 
proval of his subjects. Euphrosyne, however, made 
ase plary an P as she had been irreproach- 
able as a vestal; and mourned her husband’s death 
with as true a griefas if she had been the bride of 
heaven. All her remaining affections centered in 
her son, who ascended the throne when his father 
died, in October, 829. 

To please the fastidious taste that characterized 
the new emperor, and, perhaps, to guard him 
against the temptation of invading the sacred cloister 
for a wife, the empress assembled all the most beau- 
tiful and graceful among the maidens of Constanti- 
nople, to a fete in her own private apartments. 
Previous to their coming, she informed him of her 
object, and desired him to select a new empress from 
among the many fair and high-vura maidens who 
would grace her levee on that evening. 

Perhaps it was only a whim that prompted his 
quick answer; but he eventually carried it out, ina 
way that accorded with his quaint and quiet humor. 
Seizing an appleof pure gold from among the superb 
fruitage that formed the costly ornaments of his 
mother’s cabinet, he said: 

“ Look, mother! I will openly present this apple to 
the maiden who most shall meet my approbation in 
your circle, this evening; and that maiden, whoever 
she may be, shall share with me the throne of Con- 
stantinople.” 

The empress approved, and they separated, to 
meet again when she should be surrounded by the 
tlower of beauty and grace in her own apartments. 








The evening shades were deepening into darkness, 
when a young and very beautiful girl, dressed with 
fairy lightness and taste, stood befure the massive 
steel mirror which gave back her flashing eyes and 
crimson cheeks almost as distinctly as do those of our 
own times. She was robed iu = long, trailing gar- 
ment of transparent silver tissue, looped up at one 
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side with a knot of white flowers. The shoulders 
were partially bare, and the short sleeve was gathered 
up by a single spray of delicate lilies. Across the 
bosom, the robe was drawn into graceful folds, part- 
ing in the centre, and decorated with flowers, Th: 
hair was braided into a heavy knot, at the back ot 
the head, and a wreath of tiny green leaves encircled 
the knot. Except the flowers, there was no decor 
ation. All was in the strictest simplicity, but an air 
of indescribable eleg and refi t pervaded 
her whole appearance, 

As she stepped from before the long mirror, the 
met the eyes of a young man, bearing a strong family 
resemblance to her, fixing themselves earnestly and 
admiringly upon her. 

“You will go with me, Justus?” she asked, as he 
approached her. | 

“Tf itis your pleasure, Theodora, T am only too 
happy to attend you.” He bent towards her and 
whispered, “If I could but know that I might hope | 
for your presence always—” 

“ Hush, Justus! 1 think you must remember that 
the subject is forbidden as one likely to destroy the 
bonds of friendship between us.” 

“And is friendship all that I must hope for?” 

“All! Methinks it is a great boon, the true and | 
pure friendship which I have described. Besides, 
are you not my own relative?—nearer than any save , 
a brother? Sisters’ children we are, Justus.” And | 
she laid her white hand upon his arm with a sisterly | 
freedom that disarmed him ofal! resentment towards 
her. ‘ You will go?” she asked again. 

“Yes, Theodora—and as a brother only, if that is 
all that you can desire me to be to you. But I shall 
mnuke a sorry attendant.” 

The two passed out together, and just as they were 
about to enter the quaintly-decorated Greek chariot, 
another chariot, with wild, prancing horses, nearly 
run against them. 

“ That is Eikasia’s carriage,” said Theodora, when 
her momentary fright was over, ‘ Did you observe 
what a beautiful thing it ix?” | 

“1 saw that it was built in the form of a sea-shell. 
Eikasia has taste as well as beauty.” 

““Yes—and O Justus! how grandly beautiful she 
is—how full of glorious strength and majesty. Do 
you know that I shrink away into nothing beside 
Eikasia?—she seems to overshadow me with her 
commanding presence.” 

“And yet,” said Justus, passionately, “one hair 
from that golden braid exceeds her charms.” 

‘‘Nonsense! Do you think me so vain as to be 
caught by such rhapsodies, my good cousin? Keep 
your fine speeches for finer ladies than I.” 

When Justus and Theodora entered the great re- 
ception chamber of the empress, Eikasia was already 
there. She was dressed magnificently in a rich green 
robe, embroidered with gold stars. On her head she 
wore a brilliant coronet, composed of gold and em- 
eralds. Her train was three yards in length, and 
was of white satin, bordered with gold stars on a 
green ground. A broad girdle, in which gold was 
curiously interwoven, confined her loose robe in folds 
around her waist, and a chain of emeralds drooped 
from her white throat, setting off its exquisite fair- 
ness. A pale, olive hue was faintly lighted up with 
a struggling crimson, but it was the eyes that lighted 
up the wondrous face—the deep, passionate eyes, 
whose glances seemed absolutely to burn with the 
fires of the spirit within. The long lashes that shaded 
them rested on the cheek; and the dark eyebrows 
were pencilled so evenly, that every hair lay in its 
own place, and seemed as if it could not be spared 
from the general effect. 

Eikasia’s hair was of that peculiar tint of purplish 
black that is at once so rare and 80 beautiful; and, 
unlike Theodora’s, she wore it in long curls, that fell 
over her face, partially concealing the passionate 
look that sometimes welled out from the very soul, in 
moments of her intensest enthusiasm. 

Won by that look—torshe wore it now—a person, 
entering the room, walked slowly past the others 
who were standing in groups, or reclining on seats 
about the apartment, and stayed his footsteps only 
when he reached the spot where she was standing. 

Addressing her in the grave and sententious tone 
adopted in the Greek fashion, he said—* Woman is 
the source of evil.” 

Her quick eye canght sight of the goklen apple. 
She divined immediately the cause of this, and the 
use to which he was to apply it, and her dark eyes 
glistened with a proud, yet happy expression, as she 
quickly answered—‘“ But woman is also the source of 
much good.” ; 

She turned aside to speak to Theodora, but her |“ | 
words were bitter and sarcastic now—for there was | ‘ 
anair of sweetness and purity in Theodora’s face, 
that contrasted with her own passionate nature. 
The emperor, who saw it too, was disenchanted in a 
moment. All her beauty faded from beture his sight, 
and he turned away. 

What was it? Did her tones jar upon his nerves, 
or was he attracted to the other maiden, whose blush- 
ing cheek attested her modesty, and whose intelli- 
gent eyes proclaimed her intellectuality? Who 
knows, save by what followed? ‘The apple quivered 
in his hand. He advanced—stoppedl—went on, in | J 
Corporal Trim's own fashion hundreds of years af- 
terwards, and—placed the bright, shining, but most | 1 
undigestible frait known since Eden, in the hand of | A 
the fair Theodora, | 

Never before had such a blow fallen on the self- 
complacency of Kikasia. The words died on her 
lips, and the tears forced themselves into those large, 
black orbs that burned so brightly a few moments 
before. It was like the rain after the lightning. | it - 
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THE SISTERS. 


BY MILTON R. OTIS. 





They grew together 
a double cherry, seeming parted, 
t an union in partition; 
vely berries moulded on one stem: 
h two seeming bodies, but one heart. 
Shakspeare. 


them when their bud of life 

slowly opening into flower, 

a cloud of care or strife 

burst above their natal bower; 

$s world’s blight had marred a grace 
,antled o‘er each pure, bright face. 


' were they then? Two twinkling stars, 
voungest of an April sky, 
r from earth, and earth-born jars, 
ther shining peacefully— 
orrowing, now dispersing light, 
t as hope, and calm as bright. 


were they then? Two limpid streams, 
‘ugh life’s green vale in beauty gliding 
ng like half-forgotten dreams— 
\ ‘neath the gloom of willows hiding, 
vancing o'er the turf away, 
.y ful waves and glittering spray. 


hem, as I saw them then, 
\ careless brows and laughing eyes; 
‘ash upon my soul again 
all their infant witcheries— 
» ‘tadsome spirits sent to earth 
. oys from the Muse of Mirth. 


.incy’s dreams—but never more 
fancy with such dreams be fed : 
buds have withered to their core 

* re their leaves had time to spread; 
stars have fallen from on high, 
twin bright streams—alas! are dry. 


spring was gladdening all the skies, 
blooming flowers and sunny weather, 
‘ came to them in gentle guise, 
| smote them, in his love, together. 
cert thus they lived and died, 
.ow they slumber side by side. 
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. & GOLDEN APPLE. 


BY. REV. ST. C. BEMIS. 
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side with a knot of white flowers. The shoulders 
were partially bare, and the short sleeve was gathered 
up by a single spray of delicate lilies. Across the 
bosom, the robe was drawn into graceful folds, part- 
ing in the centre, and decorated with flowers. The 
hair was braided into a heavy knot, at the back of 
the head, and a wreath of tiny green leaves encircled 
the knot. Except the flowers, there was no decor- 
ation. All was in the strictest simplicity, but an air 
of indescribable eleg and refi t pervaded 
her whole appearance. 

As she stepped from before the long mirror, fhe 
met the eyes of a young man, bearing a strong family 
resemblance to her, fixing themselves earnestly and 
admiringly upon her. 

“You will go with me, Justus?” she asked, as he 
approached her. 

“Tf itis your pleasure, Theodora, I am only too 
happy to attend you.” He bent towards her and 
whispered, “If I could but know that I might hope 
for your presence always—” 

“ Hush, Justus! 1 think you must remember that 
the subject is forbidden as one likely to destroy the 
bonds of friendship between us.” 

“And is friendship all that I must hope for?” 


“All! Methinks it is a great boon, the true and 
pure friendship which I have described. Besides, 
are you not my own relative?—nearer than any save 
a brother? Sisters’ children we are, Justus.” And 
she laid her white hand upon his arm with a sisterly 
freedom that disarmed him ofal! resentment towards 
her. ‘ You will go?” she asked again. 

“Yes, Theodora—and as a brother only, if that is 
all that you can desire me to be to you. But I shall 
muke a sorry attendant.” 

The two passed out together, and just as they were 
about to enter the quaintly-decorated Greek chariot, 
another chariot, with wild, prancing horses, nearly 
run against them. 

“ That is Eikasia’s carriage,” said Theodora, when 
her momentary fright was over. ‘ Did you observe 
what a beautiful thing it is?” 

“IT saw that it was built in the form of a sea-shell. 
Eikasia has taste as well as beauty.” 

“Yes—and O Justus! how grandly beautiful she 
is—how full of glorious strength and majesty. Do 
you know that I shrink away into nothing beside 
Eikasia?—she seems to overshadow me with her 
commanding presence.” 

“And yet,” said Justus, passionately, ‘“‘one hair 
from that golden braid exceeds her charms.” 

‘“Nonsense! Do you think me so vain as to be 
caught by such rhapsodies, my good cousin? Keep 
your fine speeches for finer ladies than I.” 

When Justus and Theodora entered the great re- 
ception chamber of the empress, Eikasia was already 
there. She was dressed magnificently in a rich green 
robe, embroidered with gold stars. On her head she 
wore a brilliant coronet, composed of gold and em- 
eralds. Her train was three yards in length, and 
was of white satin, bordered with gold stars on a 
green ground. <A broad girdle, in which gold was 
curiously interwoven, confined her loose robe in folds 
around her waist, and achain of emeralds drooped 
from her white throat, setting off its exquisite fair- 
ness. A pale, olive hue was faintly lighted up with 
a struggling crimson, but it was the eyes that lighted 
up the wondrous face—the deep, passionate eyes, 
whose glances seemed absolutely to burn with the 
fires of the spirit within. The long lashes that shaded 
them rested on the cheek; and the dark eyebrows 
were pencilled so evenly, that every hair lay in its 
own place, and seemed as if it could not be spared 
from the general effect. 

Eikasia’s hair was of that peculiar tint of purplish 
black that is at once so rare and so beautiful; and, 
unlike Theodora’s, she wore it in long curls, that fell 
over her face, partially concealing the passionate 
look that sometimes welled out from the very soul, in 
moments of her intensest enthusiasm. 

Won by that look—torshe wore it now—a person, 
entering the room, walked slowly past the others 
who were standing in groups, or reclining on seats 
about the apartment, and stayed his footsteps only 
when he reached the spot where she was standing. 

Addressing herin the grave and sententious tone 
adopted in the Greek fashion, he said—* Woman is 
the source of evil.” 

Her quick eye caught sight of the golden apple. 
She divined immediately the cause of this, and the 
use to which he was to apply it, and her dark eyes 
glistened with a proud, yet happy expression, as she 
quickly answered—* But woman is also the source of 
much good.” 

She turned aside to speak to Theodora, but her 
words were bitter and sarcastic now—tfor there was 
anair of sweetness and purity in Theodora’s face, 
that contrasted with her own passionate nature. 
The emperor, who saw it too, was disenchanted in a 
moment. All her beauty taded trom before his sight, 
and he turned away. 

What was it? Did her tones jar upon his nerves, 
or was he attracted to the other maiden, whose blush- 
ing cheek attested her modesty, and whose intelli- 
gent eyes proclaimed her intellectuality? Who 
knows, save by what followed? The apple quivered 
in his hand. He advanced—stopped—went on, in 
Corporal Trim’s own fashion hundreds of years af- 
terwards, and—placed the bright, shining, but most 
undigestible trait known since Eden, in the hand of 
the fair Theodora. 

Never before had such a blow fallen on the self- 
complacency of Eikasia. The words died on her 
lips, and the tears forced themselves into those large, 
black orbs that burned so brightly a few moments 
before. It was like the rain after the lightning. 








She had not counted upon this, When the emperor 
had entered, she looked proudly around, and the 
memory of that last glance in the great steel mirror 
was still vivid enough to assure her that she would 
bear off the palm of beauty. " Now, the veil had fallen 
from her eyes, and she saw another preferred betore 
her! 

A tew moments of that forced gayety which dis- 
appvinted pride puts on at first, to hide the keen 
pangs that are crushing it, and then Eikasia was 
gone; and the party, following her lead, as usual, 
broke up. At the door, Justus stood ready with a 
mantle of fine wool, to guard Theodora from the night 
air. She was trembling all over with the strong ex- 
citement of the evening. Justus thought she was 
shivering, and he wrapped her up stillcloser. Could 
he have known that she was dead to him from that 
moient, the poor youth’s constant heart would have 
bled deeply. 

In the monastery of Santa Maria, Eikasia secluded 
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KNIGHTLY COURTESIES. 

Since our last issue the Monroe Encampment of 
Knights Templar of Rochester, N. Y., have visited 
Boston, and were received and entertained by the 
Boston Encampment. The New York Templars 
made a pilgrimage through portions of Canada, and 
returning home, stopped over Sunday at Portland, 
and on Monday and a portion of Tuesday at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., where they were entertained in a be- 
coming manner by the Templars of those cities. The 





herself from every eye save those of the good sisters 
and her confessor. She had telt the throb of ambi- 
tion—she now wore the garb of humility. The brief 
day-dream had faded, but its going down had left 
none of those bright hues that the sun leaves at part- 
ing. Henceforth, life was painted for her in those 
sombre shades of gray that are too dull already to 
subside into any other tint. And while Eikasia com- 
posed and sung psalms, to cure the fever of a soul 
panting for the giftof love, the favored Theodora was 
preparing to ascend the throne beside him who, had 
he not been emperor, would have equally shared her 
heart. 

The Empress Euphrosyne, after her son’s marriage, 
retired to a monastery to pass the remainder of her 
days in a spot which she regretted ever to have quit- 
ted. One farewell look at the sarcophagus of green 
marble, one sigh to the memory of Michael, and she 
was lost to the outer world. 





Theodora accompanied the emperor on one of his 
visits to the neighboring convents. A nun, clad in 
the deepest black vestments, attracted her notice by 
the height and beauty of her figure. Her face was 
almost entirely concealed by the broad bands which 
she, more than the others, had drawn closely around 
it. But the full red lips, and bl ing still, 
and guarding a row of pearls of unexampled beauty, 
brought to her memory the proud Eikasia, as she 
stood, waiting in the palace hall, for the distinction 
she was so sure would come to her. 

Eikasia’s eyes betrayed her emotion. The emperor 
spoke to her courteously, without remembering her, 
and the “last straw ” was laid on the pride that had 
been her ruling passion. She answered him in alow 
murmur that sounded little like the tone that so 
jarred upon his nerves when, years ago, the golden 
apple seemed so nearly within her reach. 

We struggle, like w ded birds, against the des- 
tiny that seems so cruel—yet how recklessly we fling 
away the golden fruit that might be ours! and some- 
where away among dim cloistersin which we-have 
hidden our grief, we sometimes catch a glimpse of 
our coveted prize in the hands of another! What 
wonder, then, if we beat the bars of the dreary cage 
in which we dwell! 
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How Sugar is made white. 

The way in which sugar is made perfectly white, 
it is said, was fuund out in acurious way. A hen 
that had gone through aclay mud-puddle, went with 
her muddy feet into a sugar-house. She left her 
tracks ona pile of sugar. It was observed by some 
one that wherever the tracks were the sugar was 
whitened. This led to some experiments. The re- 
sult was that wet clay came to be used in refining 
sugar. It is used in this way:—The sugar is put into 
earthen jars, shaped as you see the. sugar loaves are. 
The large ends are upwards. The smaller ends have 
aholein them. The jar is filled with sugar, the clay 
put over the top and kept wet. The moisture goes 
down through the sugar and drops from the hole in 
the small end of the jar. This makes the sugar per- 
fectly white. 


Ozone and Cholera. 

Ozone is said to be Nature’s grand atmospheric dis- 
infectant. It is a peculiar moditication of oxygen, 
and is supposed to be that gas in a permanently neg- 
ative state. In its action as a deodoriser, it closely 
resembles chlorine, destroying bad odors as effectually 
and almost as rapidly, but it has advantages over 
that gas. Itis not irrespirable, and is considerably 
more manageable. Two sticks of phosphorus, each 
two inches in length, made very clean by scraping, if 
covered with oxide, and half-covered with water, 
yield in an hour sufficient ozone, ina room of 3000 
cubic feet, to be detectable by Schonbein’s test in 
every part. 


Purifying Water. 

It often happens that our experimenting readers 
require pure water when they can only obtain putrid. 
A good plan for overcoming this difficulty is the tol- 
lowing:—Take # large tin or wooden funnel, and 
place a tew pieces of broken glass at the bottom; fill 
up to two-thirds with charcoal, broken small; place 
a few pieces of broken glass at top, to keep down 
the charcoal; pour in water, and, even if it be putrid, 
it will pass rapidly through clear and sweet. 


M Cc lery was temporarily organized dur- 
ing the pilgrimage as follows:—W. B. Crandall, Most 
Eminent Commander; J. W. Vary, Generalissimo; 
H. B. Knapp, Captain General; Col. R. F. Taylor, 
Senior Warden; John Boyce, Junior Warden; T. L. 
Root, Sword Bearer; W. Sherman, Standard Bear- 
er; Wm. RK. Dryer, Warden; C. G. Pomeroy, Surgeon. 

Among the other members of the party were Sir 
Knight, Wm. H. Holmes, Past Emi t C ler, 
and Sir Knight Charles G. Beers, who is the New 
York agent of the Grand Trunk line. The other 
members of the commandery were :—T. N. Oothout, 
J. W. Benton, J. Stephenson, Wm. B. Morse, J. G. 
Maurer, A. C. Bartle, A. Langdon, W. M. Leonard, 
Chas. Gardner, Wm. Carson, J. H. Sweeney, J. H. 
Wilson, C. M. St. John, J. Murdock, B. F. Hale, A. 
V. Smith, R. K. Gould, S. W. Bumford. The Sir 
Knights arrived in Boston on Tuesday evening, and 
were received at the depot by a delegation, and car- 
ried to the United States Hotel. On Wednesday, at 
eleven o’clock, the Boston Encampment of Knights 
Templar, accompanied by Hall’s Band, left their 
armory on Summer street and marched to the United 
States Hotel, to take the visiting Knights from 
Rochester under escort. One hundred and _ fifty 
Knights paraded with the Boston Encampment, and 
marching in platoons, with full regalias, presented a 
very brilliant spectacle. Forming in line in front of 
the hotel, they received their visitors with a military 
salute, swords at “ present,” after which the Monroe 
Encampment took place in the centre of the line, in 
three platoons. They wure fatigue caps and had no 
standards. The procession, when formed, moved in 
the following order :—Squad of police; Hall’s Band; 
barouche, with past officers Sir Knights Chas E. 
Dane, Rev. Dr. Alger, Winslow Lewis and Father 
Taylor, followed by the offivers of the lodge; Sir 
Knights; Standard Bearers; Delegation from Mon- 
roe Commandery; Knights of the Boston Eucamp- 
ment; barouche with C. S. Rollins of the Rochester 
Democrat and Henry C. Daniels of the Rochester 
Evening Express. 

The route of march was through Beach street, 
Harrison Avenue, Davis, Washington, Union Park, 
Tremont, Boylston, Arlington, Beacon, Mount Ver- 
non, Hancock and Cambridge streets to Bowdoin 
Square, thence through Hanover, Union, South Mar- 
ket, Commercial, State, Washington and Franklin 
streets, Winthrop Square and Summer street to the 
hall of the Boston Encampment. On the route the 
Templars were generously entertained at the resi- 
dences of Senior Warden Sir Knight E. A. White, No. 
226 Tremont street, M. E. G. Commander Sir Knight 
Wyzeman Marshall, No. 26 South Russell street, and 
Capt.-General Sir Knight Charles E, Powers, No. 552 
Tremont street. 

The route was too long by one half, and tested the 
feet of the Sir Knights and their legs also. But the 
sun shone clear, and the streets were dry, and the 
show quite attractive, as thousands of people lined 
the sidewalks to witness it. 

The Knights dined at Masonic Hall, Summer street, 
Sir Knight L. L. Tarbell furnishing the dinner, an 
excellent one; and after the viands were discussed, 
the M, E. Commander, Sir Knight Wyzeman Mar- 
shall, addressed the company as follows: 





EMINENT COMMANDER OF MONROE COMMAN- 
DERY AND Sig KNIGHTS:—When our ancient breth- 
ren were on a pilgrimage, it was most generally to 
some scene of stern and deadly conflict, in detence of 
the true faith, or to some place of repose after the 
conflict was over, and victory had crowned their 
arms with immortal glory. In either case, they glad- 
ly accepted the hospitalities of the priories within 
whose gates they found shelter and rest, and the 
loving and fraternal welcome of the brethren who 
were stationed therein. In the same spirit of broth- 
erly affection and knightly courtesy, I, in behalf of 
the members of Boston Encampment, would greet 
you, Sir Knights of Monroe Commandery, with a 
most sincere, cordial and heartfelt welcome, and ex- 
press the hope that we may so discharge our duties 
in this respect, that your visit to Boston may be in- 
vested through all future time with many pleasing 
recollections. Although we are not, as a body, called 
on to mingle in the strife of arms, as were our breth- 
ren of old, yet we are called to a high and holy mis- 
sion, and a diviner warfare. By our solemn vows we 
are pledged to do battle continually against injustice 
and fraud, against whatever degrades humanity and 
mars the happiness of mankind. A noble field of 
labor opens before us at this time, wherein we may 
achieve a work of permanent and inestimable value 
to our country. The great war, now happily termi- 
nated, which ravaged our Jand so furiously and mer- 
cilessly for four years, has left terrible wounds in 





society, both North and South. Freemasonry, always 


a unit, rising above the passions and prejudices of 
party, and the animosities and hatreds of war, has 
remained the same—a united and potent bond of 
union between the two sections through all these 
drealful years. And what may we not accomplish, 
Sir Knights, as an Order, in conjunction with our 
brethren at the South, in removing these sectional 
animosities, in healing these wounds, in obliterating 
the remembrances of our civil strife, and in restoring 
that glorious political covenani, that sacred bond of 
fraternal union and love which our fathers estab- 
lished? Iam quite sure the Knights of the South 
will meet us half way in this laudable work, and will 
cordially co-operate in the great undertaking. The 
Order of the Knights of the Temple has ever been, 
from the first day of its existence, the most earnest 
defender of truth, the shield of innocence, the protec- 
tion of the meek, and the nursery of civil and relig- 
ious freedom. May it continue to prove worthy of 
its glorious traditions; may -ve all, as faithful 
Knights, be prompt and diligent in our vocation, and 
the joyful tears of the wretched and forlorn, of wid- 
ows and orphans, and of those who have none to help, 
wil. torm a diadem for our brows more brilliant than 
an emperor’s crown, and bear witness to our fidelity 
and knightly truth and valor. But I am extending 
my remarks too far, and again, Sir Knights of Mon- 
roe Commandery, we welcome you most sincerely to 
our hospitalities, to our homes and our hearts, and 
pray that your pilgrimage, so auspiciously begun and 
continued, may happily terminate by bringing you 
safely to your homes and the embraces of the loved 
ones you have left therein. As Masons we are taught 
that all of life is a pilgrimage, we march through 
night to light, through storm to caim, through strife 
to peace, and finally, 

= Through death to iife! and through this vale of tears, 

And thistle world of mortal strife, ascend 
To the great banquet in that wor®™, whose years 
Of bliss unclouded, fadeless, know no end."* 

M. E. Commander W. B. Crandall responded in 
behalf of his associates, speaking in glowing terms of 
the hospitalities shown them in Boston. 

Sir Knight Alger was next introduced, and referred 
to the happy auspices under which we met our 
brethren of the Empire State—with peace and Union 
re-established throughout our entire land. 

Short and interesting speeches were made by Sir 
Knights Winslow Lewis, C. C. Dame, Dadmun, of 
the De Molay Encampment, Holmes and Taylor, of 
Monroe Commandery, Gideon Haynes, of Charles- 
town, Brastow, of Somerville, Kent, of Charlestown, - 
Past Commander Ellison, and others. The very best 
of fraternal feeling prevailed, and the visiting Sir 
Knights expressed themselves very emphatically of 
the admirableé and brotherly manner in which they 
had been entertained by the Boston Encampment. 

In the evening, the Sir Knights visited the Muse- 
um, by invitation of Sir Knight Moses Kimball. Mr. 
Jarrett, of the Boston Theatre, was appealed to, in 
the hope that he would extend an invitation; but it 
was a hope that proved as groundless as some of his 
promises at the commencement of a season, Sir 
Knights should remember it. 

On Tuesday the Monroe Commandery left for home, 
We trust they enjoyed their pilgrimage. 


GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER. 


At a meeting of the Grand Rwyal Arch Chapter the 
following Companions were elected officers fur the 
ensuing year:—Richard Briggs, Grand High Priest; 
Rev. John W. Dadmun, Deputy Grand High Priest; 
David W. Crafts, Grand King; Marlborough Wil- 
liams, Grand Scribe; Peter C. Jones, Grand Trea- 
surer; Thomas Waterman, Grand Secretary; Theo- 
dore H. Emmons, Grand Captain of the Host; George 
T. Ambrose, Grand Principal Sojourner; Louis A. 
Felix, Grand Royal Arch Captain; Charles Avery, 
Grand Master 31 Veil; Benjamin Lewis, Grand Mas- 
ter 2d Veil; J. R. Reker, Grand Master Ist Veil; 
Rev. Rufus S. Pope, Rev. John P. Robinson, Rev, 
Wn. S. Studiey, Grand Chaplains; Eben F, Gay, 
Charles G. Jackman, Stewards; Alfred F, Chapman, 
Grand Lecturer; John M. Clellan, Solon Thornton. 
Henry Endicott, Committee of Finance; Wm. Park- 
man, Samuel Millard, Thomas Waterman, Commit- 
tee of Charity; L. L. Tarbell, Grand Tyler. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE TEMPLARS. 

At the annual communication of Mount Horeb 
Commandery of Knights Templar at Concord, N. H., 
on Monday, 23 ult., the fullowing Sir Knights were 
chosen officers for the ensuing year: 

JOSIAH STEVENS, JR., Eminent Commander, 

WILLIAM W. TAYLOR, Generalissimo, 

HORACE CHASE, Captain-General, 

CHARLES H. HARVEY, Chaplain, 

JOHN H. GEORGE, Senior Warden, 

ABEL HUTCHINS, Junior Warden, 

GEORGE P. CLEAVES, Treasurer, 

GEORGE W. H:iipReTa, Recorder. 

L. W. NicHows, Warder. 

JOHN A. HARRIS, Standard Bearer. 

NORMAN G, Carr, Sword Bearer. 
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MASONIC PRESENTATION, 
At New.Bedford one evening last week, a hand- 
some service of silver, consisting of eight or ten 
pieces, together with a purse of $75, was presented 
to Albert H. W. Carpenter, Worshipful Master of the 
Star in the East Laiye, by the brethren of the various 
lodgesinthatcity. The presentation speech was made 
by Bro. Elisha ©. Leonard, Secretary of the Star in 
the East Lodge. The recipient has won this token of 
regard by his devotion to the interests of the Lodge over 





which he presides, and of the institution generally. 
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tired. Then, thinks I, I'll get a hatful of the fruit, I grew finally dissatisfied with everything but my 
and run, 


Aart ME ne 


OSSIPEE LAKE.—A LEGEND. 


BY MRS. S. P. MESERVE HAYES. 


Long time ago, where the waters flow 
Of the Saco's crystal river, 

And the pale stars gleam on the mountain stream, 
And the golden sunbeams quiver; 


Where the mountains grand guard well the land, 
Like sentinels never weary, 

And the valleys green lic hid between 
The forests dim and dreary. 


In those old days, when nymphs and fays 
Were found in every fountain; 

And dryads then dwelt in the glen, 
And climbed the grim old mountain. 


Of that old time, we read in rhyme, 


shame at the suggestion. ‘He trusted me—he saw I 
was a mean-looking fellow, too, but he trusted me, 
and I wont abuse his kindness.” 

Something like this reasoning ran in my head, and 
I squatted down en the curbstone, feeling the impor- 
tance of an honorable trust, as I had never felt such 
athing before. Presently some of my fellows came 
along and hailed me. I told them to go on. They 
peered about the cart, and saw the sunny faces of the 
peaches. 
“‘ We'll have some of them,” they said. 

“No you wont,” says I. ‘I’m put in charge here, 
and I wont see the first thing stole.” 

With that they began a rumpus. They reached 
over the cart. I struck them, and used such efforts 
that they all came pell-mell upon me, and we fought 
till the blood came—but I vanquished them. Just 


her society. Several gentlemen came to my house, 
among them a would-be author and celebrity. He 
came, I thought, too often for my good name, and I 
ordered my wife to discontinue his company. She 
refused, and I locked her up in her room. How she 
managed to set herself free, I never knew, but in the 
evening, when I returned, she was gone from the 
house. That caused me some uneasiness, not much, 
for I was soon absorbed in taking account of my 
gains. It was perhaps nine in the evening. I had 
just managed to take up a paper for a moment, to 
read out its business details, when the door opened, 
and in came my wife, dressed bewitchingly, as if just 
from an evening concert, followed by that mustachied 
celebrity. i 

“Good evening, my dear,” she said, in the coolest 
way imaginable, and placed a chair for her friend. 


“They are no longer my masters; use them as you 
will.” 

Now I am a man /—redeemed from the thraldom of 
covetousnesa. Ihave three blooming children, Lucy 
isan angel of goodness, and I write myself as I did 
at the beyinning—“ By the grace of God, I am what 
Iam.” 





OLD-FASHIONED FATHERS. 


The old patriarchal father, who began with Abra- 
ham, lasted a long time. He was such a very tough 
morsel, I suppose that Edax could not make up his 
mind to tackle him until he was fairly obliged, by the 
terms of his wager, to clear him off the plate. This 
being a fast, go-ahead, flippant, unbelieving, irrever- 
ent age, no one will be either surprised or shocked if 








| «8 
them. I took them up with the pride of a conqueror, | “ay in os ; 
But for the first time I felt an instinct of | money. I neglected my wife, and grew careless of | and placing them in her hands, exclaimed: | The World mm Miniature, 
| 
| 
| 
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I'LL NEVER USE TOBACCO. 


“I'll never use tobacco, no— 


It is a filthy weed; 
I'll never put it in my mouth,” 
Said little Robert Reid. 


“Why, there was little Jerry Jones, 


As dirty as a pig, 
Who smoked when only ten years old, 
And thought it made him big. 


“He ‘d puff along the open street, 


As if he had no shame; 


He 'd sit beside the tavern door, 


And there he ‘d do the same, 


“He ‘d spend his time and money, too, 


And make his mother sad; 


She feared a worthless man would come 


From such a worthless lad. 


Full many a strange transaction; 
The legend, then, that we would pen, 
Permits no contradiction. 


“ Stop!” I cried, my jealousy roused; “ that man 
sits not down in my house.” 
“That man—a gentleman, and my friend, shall sit 
here if J please,” said my wife, firmly. 
‘You did, hey? You’ve got a black eye for it.” My passion was excited then as it never was before, 
“No matter,” says I. ‘I meant them boys| andI collared the scoundrel. He wag my match— 
should’nt steal a cursed peach, and they didn’t} but, God of heaven, my wife coolly put a dirk-knife 
neither.” that she drew from a cane into his hand, and he 
“Well, you’ve got good pluck, my boy; here’s a| stabbed me. I fainted, and remembered nothing 
dollar for youn—but don’t swear. more, till I found myself on a bed in my own cham- 
My eyes stood out. ber, watched over by my housekeeper. 
“A whole dollar?” says I. “ Where—are—they?” I gasped. 
“Yes; do what you please with it, but I’d advise “Gone,” was all she said. their “dear parents.” In Lord Chesterfield’s time 
you to buy a pair of shoes.” It occurred to me then like a flash of lightning, | ini, would have been regarded as an undue dinitilar- 
“Thank you,” says I, with a beating heart. “It| that nobody was near me at the time I was wounded, ity. Indeed, for along time after that elegant but 
pays to be good, don’t it?” that my keys were about my person, and that I had | ) ortal lord made his final bow to the world, a boy 
He smiled a curious smile, asked me several ques- | been robbed, perhaps, of all my available property. | yas accustomed to address his father as ‘Honored 
tions, and ended by taking me home with him in his | The thought threw me into an agony of fear. I or- Sir,” and his mother as “ Honored Madam.” A fa- 
vee dered my clothes to be brought to me. The keys | ter, then, was a sort of Jove to his children. The 
Home! I thought I was im heaven, albeit, 1 had | were there. Taking one of them out, I told Mrs. high, solemn and severe pinnacle upon which he sat 
seldom heard of such a place. My heart beat heavily | Hale, my housekeeper, to go to my safe and bring me | parked him out as a bein g of a superior order. I cae 
every time I dared to put my feet upon those rich | the papers that were there. She returned, her face | 14. not so much his attribute as justice. No Magna 
carpets. The mirrors were something new to me. white with terror, to say there was nothing there, and Charta, or bill of rights, or habeas corpus, had in- 
The next day there came a man to see me. I was | all the little doors were open. vaded the sphere of his dominion. He was judge, 
washed clean, and had on a good suit of clothes. * Robbed! robbed!” I yelled, with curses and im- jury, witness, and executioner all in one. The good 
i a he: precations, and again my senses deserted me. mother, Queen Philippa, might plead for the offend- 
Youngster, I’m going in where you live, and Brain fever ensued. For weeks 1 lay deprived of ers; but their pardon was granted to her as a favor, 
probably I shall make a bargain with your people. I] reason, literally treading the verge of the grave. | yotasa right. 
want a boy—just such a spunky, clever boy as you | One morning I was conscious only of a sinking, death- We all remember how these fathers treated us. 
are, and if you behave yourself, I promise you you | ly feeling, as I feebly opened my eyes. Was it an | pey loved us, of course, and were proud of us, but 
shall have as pleasant a home as you desire.” angel I saw, standing beside me, her soft eyes veiled | i+ was not the paternal thing to show that they en- 
Well, that was good. I hardly dared to speak, to| with pity, looking down upon me with the most com- | tertained those natural—and therefore undignified— 
tee ila een breathe, for fear of breaking the illusion. I never| miserating gentleness? For a moment I thought I | ..ntiments towards us. We were kept under. We 
Hé proudly cried fiom Heath the tide, was so happy clear through as I was that day. They | might be in heaven—but no—I reasoned with myself, | were taught, like servants and humble dependents, 
: ‘ie 5 “IT ‘ye won a bride worth prizing!" gave me some light tasks to do—I wished they were | I loved money too well. My treasure was all of the | t9 know our place, which was the nursery. We were 
more important. . earth, earthy. Again I opened my dim eyes. The | not allowed to sit at table with our parents. We 


then out came the proprietor. 

“ What’s the matter?” says he. 

“O, nothing, only I had to fight your stuff there,” 
says I. 


I express the opinion that the old-fashioned father 
was a bit of ahumbug. I don’t think he meant to be 
a humbug; but the nature of his position imposed 
upon him a certain deportment, which he was bound 
by the law and custom of society to maintain. 

The patriarchs of old treated their sons as part of 
their chattels, and were rather their lords and mas- 
ters than their “affectionate parents.” This phrase 
is, in itself, a witness to the fact that the patriarchal 
rendering of the popular part of father was adhered 
to until very recent times. Children, writing home 
from school, address their fathers and mothers as 


*O, no, I'll never smoke or chew, 
‘Tis very wrong indeed: 
It hurts the health, it makes bad breath," 
Sald little Robert Reid, 


One summer morn at early dawn 

} A dark-browed Indian chief 

i LI Had stooped to drink on the Saco’s brink, 
’ From out an oaken leaf. 


ha | When ‘neath the wave the dusky brave 
HY Beheld with admiration 

H A naiad fair with golden hair, 

Well worth his adoration. 


( Forgetful then that mortal men 
With fairies ne’er are mated, 

ia The chieftain cried, ‘*O, be my bride, 
a Our loves were ever fated."* 


i 

| But shaking there her yellow hair 

| i, F Above the crystal water, 

| She cried, “ Ah, me! brave Ossipee, 
{| The Saco is my father. 


Hi i] “To rock nor field he will not yield, 
Nor e’en to valiant warrior; 

A mightier wave must throw the glaive, 
And win his gold-haired daughter."’ 


ception. For the first time since the outbreak ot 
war, General Thomas now allows himself the pleas: 
of a re-union with his family.” In four years he » 
his wife but once. He is now in Washington. 


A man named Samuel Taylor, thirty-six yea: 
age, hanged himself in London lately, and at th: 
quest his father, who gave evidence, attributed ' 
act to his son’s partiality for smoking, whic! 
thought had affected his brain. The pipe, he « 
was never out of his mouth, The jury did not |: 
a verdict against the pipe. 


A tribe of English gipseys has appeared near T) 
ton, N.J., where they support themselves in 
traditional fashion, by telling fortunes, and plun 
ing hen-roosts. Their number is so large as to 
quire twenty-six wagons for the transportati: 
their women, children and baggage. 

A Southern dealer, who owed over $71,000 in J 
adelphia, called on his creditors one day, lately, 
asked for credit to enable him to resume busi: 
As an evidence of the manner in which the rebe.. 
was sustained, and the people forced to contribu 
it, he exhibited to his creditors the receipt of 
rebel agent for $71,000, the amount of his Nort! 
debt, which he was compelled to pay into the :. 
treasury. 

The Lewiston (Maine) Journal says that Mr. Wi. 
of Leeds, has raised one hundred bushels of tine « 
berries this season on a small piece of bog land °..., 
was planted with this fruit a few years ago. 
work was begun by a Massachusetts man, who 
derstood the cultivation of the berry, and the ex; 
ment has proved that the right kind of bog In 
worth nothing for other purposes, may be rend: 
highly profitable in this way. 


Then laughed with glee the Saco free, 
That bold and dashing river: 
“If for her sake thou ‘It be a lake, 
Then will I freely give her."’ 


Though now such change we might deem strange, 
i A wonder past believing: 
Brave Ossipee, more wise than we, 

Had ne’er a thought of grieving. 


aR 


But where he stood within the wood, 
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i Some curious caves have just been discovere:. 
i Then sank to rest upon his breast From that day I was treated as one of the house- | vision seemed wavering now, but O, did it not wear | qined at another hour of the day, the governess or 
i i Ph oplcitdegad sae ike hold. The man was a widower, and had no children, | the sainted beauty of sweet Lucy Manning? A quiet, | tne housekeeper presiding at the head of the table. 
Floats o'er the gleaming water. consequently I became to him asa son. Heeducated | unutterable peace took possession of my entire being. Our food was inferior to that which was reserved for 
me handsomely, and when I was twenty-one, he died | I forgot wealth, health, everything. My past life | jy, parents; our dress, too, was inferior. In many 
and left me seventeen thousand dollars. seemed blotted out, and I was once again innocent, parts of the country corduroy was the badge of all 


, : Fife by a party of Scotch antiquarians, On the 
| 2 
Well, I considered myself a rich man. I gloated | untouched by the griping hand of avarice, true, lov- | our tribe. We went into the grand apartment, to 


of one of the caves were found sculptured the fi. 
over my wealth; it became as anidol tome. How to} ing and loved—and Lucy Manning was my idol. make obeisance to our parents, as people go to court. i 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE MISER’S STORY. 


of elephants, birds, fish, and other objects. It is: 
posed that, in the early ages of Christianity, t 
caves were used as places of worship by anchor. 
and that St. Adrian dwelt in one. 
Major General George H. Thomas is congratul: 
himself on his successful strategy in escaping 
lion-hunters. He has travelled from Nashville 
New York, and through the principal cities on 
Atlantic coast, without suffering a single publi 
increase it was now my first desire. I consulted But I recovered slowly, and at last, as my strength | we had our faces washed and our hair brushed for 
competent men, and under their counsel I put my | surely returned, I missed her. As soon as she saw I | tne solemn occasion, and we were carefully tutored 
money out at interest—bought stocks and mortgages. | could be left with safety, she had left me, and O, the | t4 make bows and say “ please.” How many times, 
I grew wealthier—my business (my benefactor had | blank—the dreadful blank! when, in the impetuosity of filial affection, I have 
stocked me a fancy store) prospered, and I was in a| I wandered around my rooms, now so desolate, and | ;yshed into the grand apartment, have I been chal- 
fair way, I thought, to marry Lucy Manning. saw the many evidences of my miserly habits. I lenged with ‘‘ Where’s your bow, sir?” When I have 
—stalking crime and absolute want. The houses| Sweet Lucy Manning! the most artless, winning | know not why, but towards my wife my feelings | aq to return to the door.and bob my head and scrape 
where I lived were all in various stages of filth and maiden in all the world tome. I loved her deeply, | seemed to have undergone arevulsion. I fear I hated my foot on the carpet. Publicly, in church, we were 
decay. Whether the old blear-eyed man who kicked dearly. She was blue-eved, auburn-haired—her dis- | her. She had nearly beggared me, had deceived me, | to}q that God made us; privately, in the family cir- 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


“ By the grace of God, I am what I am!”—I was 
born in England. I remember nothing but poverty 
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position was that of an angel, and I had plighted my | shattered my health, destroyed all my hopes. 
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and commanded me was my father, I never knew. 
Whether the woman who sometimes fed and oftener 
beat me, was my mother, I cannot say. Ali I know 
is that I had a miserable, drag-about life of it, going 
round after cold victuals—knocking smaller boys 
down to get the contents of their broken baskets, and 
hunting for rags in the gutter. 

I suppose I was rather a good-looking boy; they 
call me good-looking now, for an old man. [ know I 
was smart, comparing myself with children as I see 
them. Of course I was like the rest of my class. I 
could fight a little and swear a little, steal a little, 
and eat a good deal—that is, when I got the chance, 
which was seldom. 

I was ignorant—didn’t know one letter from an- 
other, and didn’t want to. What did I care about 
education—I, who never saw a book from one year’s 
end to another? And love—gratitude—hope—I could 
of course understand neither. Nobody loved me, 


vows to her. 
One night I was invited to the house of a prosper- 
ous merchant, and there I met a siren in the person 
of his niece, a black-eyed girl, whose charms and 
whose fortune were equally splendid! She was an 
heiress in her own right—she was beautiful and ac- 
complished. Heavens! what a voice was hers—pure, 
clear, sweet, ravishing. Iwas charmed, and she was 
pleased with me. Alas! I met her too often. In her 
presence I forgot my gentle Lucy; she magnetized, 
thralled me. It was atriumph to feel that so beau- 
tiful, gifted and wealthy a woman loved me—me, 
who had been brought up in the purlieus of a city— 
who had known misery and corruption all the first 
years of my life. . 
Gradually I broke off my intimacy with Lucy. I 
received no token from her—she was too proud. But 
that cheek grew pale—that heavenly eye languid, 


Months passed before I was able to estimate the 
damage that had been done me. Every means that 
could be put forth were used for the recovery of my 
money, but all in vain. 

One night I sat by the fire, a cheerless, disappoint- 
ed and lonely man. I had been thinking thoughts 
that only burned my brain, but did not purify my 
heart. 

“If I had only married sweet Lucy,” I said again 
and again, “all this had not been so.” 

My housekeeper came in with a letter—an unusu- 
ally large package it was—and as it bore a foreign 
postmark, I opened it with a trembling hand. What 
was that? A rustling, crumpled bank-note! An- 
other and another came forth, until there laid upon 
my knees twenty bills of the largest denomination. 
A few trembling lines accompanied them: 


cle, we were informed that we came from London in 
a box, or were found in the parsley-bed. 

The sovereign receipt fur managing boys, which 
descended from generation to generation, and passed 
from one to another, was expressed in a very few 
words. “‘ Be severe with them.” That was the golden 
rule. ‘Never let a boy contradict you; never let him 
answer again; don’t allow him to have an opinion of 
his own; don’t let him talk about matters which he 
does not understand—and it was considered that boys 
had no business to understand anything that belong- 
ed to the practical affairs of life. Let them learn ge- 
ography at school, and know how to describe the 
boundaries; but don’t let them know better than 
you about the natural products of Peru. What can 
a boy know about guano and its chemical properties? 
Let him go and learn his lessons; let him learn to 
say—like a parrot—by what countries or seas Peru is 
bounded on the north, and the south, and the east, 
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The English public is horrified by the annov:: 
ment, made in much detail by the press, that Pri: 
Arthur’s carriage was lately jostled by the hub 
dirt-cart at Blairgowrie. But for the fact that 
royal horses were going at a slow walk, serious « 
age might have been done. As it was, the ace}! 
was without results, except in the absurd parag: ©! 
which chronicles it in the newspapers. 

The celebrated mechanical duck of Vaucans: 
now on exhibition in the Rue de Paris, at Hav: 

& small museum which takes its name from 
illustrious mechanician. The bird, standing « 
sort of box, shakes its wings, eats, drinks, and 
tates nature so accurately, that it is not safe t 
dogs come into the same room with it. 

Lord Caversham was an earl who dressed in 
country like a gamekeeper, and in town like a bu 


Once, at a battue, a dandy, mistaking him for 
keeper, presented him with & sovereign, which 
be gravely accepted, and at the dinner that 1 
publicly thanked the donor, saying “ that the pee: 
was a class which was in general sadly overlooke : 
the charitable.” 

A placard on which is printed the warning, ‘ 
ware of well-dressed sharpers, who invite perso. 
play euchre,” is conspicuously posted on the Hu 
River steamer St. John. For some time a ga: 
elegant gamblers have been plying their vocati 
board her, and recently they relieved a distingui 
New York major general of $600 at one sitting. 
will find no more victims on that boat. 

A woman in New York, while drunk, beat 
frightened her husband to death. The jury i 

} tet he was consumptive, and that her treati. 
| only hastened his death,” and 0 she was 
| 

1 

| 


“My HusBAnD:—I am dying; my disease—there 
is no need of telling you. Forgive me, and accept 
this enclosed as a faint effort towards restitution. It 
is not much over half that we took from the safe. 
The rest is—I know not where. I am deserted. Fare- 
well, forever!’’ 


and the west; but don’t let him presume to teach his 
father how to grow turnips. 

The severity of some of the old-fashioned fathers 
was positively brutal. With full warrant from high 
and venerable authorities, they carried the maxim, 
‘Spare the rod and you spoil the child,” to the ex- 
tent of thrashing their boys within an inch of their 
lives. I remember avery worthy, well-intentioned 
father, who used to horsewhip his boys first, and then 
duck them in the horse-pond. Those boys, and many 
more whom I knew, were punished with a severity 
which would not now be sanctioned towards convicts. 
I have seen children crouch and cower like dogs in 
the presence of their fathers, furtively and in a 
shrinking way watching their faces for an indication 
of anger. I remember a boy, who, whenever he was 
spoken to by his affectionate paternal parent, always 
lifted up his elbow in an attitude of defence. It had 
become a habit with him. A word was suggestive of 
a blow; and he was ever ready with his elbow in case 


therefore I loved nobody. Nobody had ever made me and though I seldom met her, I knewin my heart 
grateful—had ever held out hope to me. that she was suffering, and branded myself a villain. 
Some strange impulse was given me one day. I At last she knew with certainty that I was to mar- 
‘ waked up, sprang from my bundle of straw, and in- | ry Miss Bellair. She sent me a letter, a touching 
| i ; voluntarily the words came from my lips—“ I’m go- | letter, not one word of upbraiding, not one regret! 
igh ing to do something to-day.” What that something | O, what a noble soul I wounded! And she could 
iW was, I had not the remotest idea, but I put on my | calmly wish me joy, though the effort made her 
apologies for clothes, and sallied out in my vagabond | heart bleed—1 knew it did. 
way, whistling, caring for nobody. I tried, however, to forget her, but I could not. 
It was about noon, and I had not yet tasted a} Even at the time of my magniticent wedding, when 
mouthful of food. I was hungry, and-skulked about | my bride stood before me radiant in rich fabrics and 
grocery shops, hoping I could get an opportunity to | glittering diamonds, the white face of poor Lucy 
take an apple, or something that would stay my ap- | glided in between, and made my heart throb guiltily. 
i petite till I felt in the humor for begging. Passing O, how rich I grew! Year after year, 1 added to | I toiled like a penniless man, till I partially redeemed 
Hy around the corner of a public street, I saw a genteel- | my gold. My miserly disposition began to manifest | myself. By managing cautiously, I placed my busi- 
looking man, standing at his horse’s head, gazing | itself soon after my marriage. I carried my gold first | ness on a successful footing, and began life again, a 
about him somewhat perplexed. ‘ to banks, and then to my own safes. I put constraint | new man. It took many a year to wear off my old 
“Boy,” he cried out, “‘ wont you take care of my | on my wife—for very generously she had made over | habits of parsimony, but every effort gave me a new 
1 4h horse for half an hour?” her whole fortune to me—and began to grumble at | and agreeable pleasure. 
at a “ Yes sir,” said I. expenses. I made our living so frugal that she re- Meantime, Lucy Manning became dearer to me 
i ui) I think it was the first time I ever put on the sir. monstrated, and finally ran up large bills where and | than she had ever been in the flush of youth. Ien- | of accidents. Such was the faith of those fathers 
i { “'There’s a man!” he exclaimed. ‘I’ve got con-| when she pleased. Against this I protested, and we | treated her forgiveness, humbled myself to a confes- | in the virtues of the rod, that they would allow | or size has yet occurred. Every creature with 
siderable fruit here,and you must guard it well. | had open quarrels more than once. My clothes grew | sion, tested myself in all ways, and convinced her at | others to punish their children, and sometimes be | flies from it, so that it fares sath aad vag ier 
; Here’s a couple of peaches for you; just stand here, | shabby; I could not afford to buy new ones, although | last that I was as worthy now as once I was only in guilty of the exquisite cruelty of sending a boy to | wire on land in India, where the monkeys are 
bap : quietly—I guess nobody’ll disturb you.” the interest on my investments was morethan I could | seeming. On the day of my wedding, I opened the | school with a letter containing injunctions to the suaded that the poles and lines are erected for 
He went away, and I stood for awhile, till I was | possibly spend for rational living. sealed door. The bank-notes lay where I had flung | schoolmaster to give the bearer a sound flogging. 3y to use in gymnastic exercises, 


An icy chill thrilled me. It seemed as if her spec- 
tral presence was near me. I shuddered, as I rolled 
the bills together, and threw them across the room. 

“ Lie there, curse of my soul!” I cried. ‘ Lie there 
till I have conquered myself—ay, if the victory is not 
won till you are rotten.” 

I shut the door up and sealed it, and for six months 
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charged. Lucky murderese. 


It is said that no single instance of a subm: 
telegraphic cable being injured by a fish of any 






























































































































































































. at another hour of the day, the governess or 


.. the west; but don’t let him presume to teach his 





.J-FASHIONED FATHERS. 


, 2, no one will be either surprised or shocked if 


.. wim a certain deportment, which he was bound 


.l very recent times. Chiliren, writing home 


_ood was inferior to that which was reserved for 


_.ke bows and say “ please.” How many times, 


.» the practical affairs of life. Let them learn ge- 

















I took them up with the pride of a conqueror, 
‘ing them in her hands, exclaimed: 
y are no longer my masters; use them as you 


! am a man !—redeemed from the thraldom of 
snesa. Lhave three blooming children, Lucy 
igel of goodness, and I write myself as I did 
eginning—“ By the grace of God, I am what 





old. patriarchal father, who began with Abra- 
isted a long time. He was such a very tough 
.. Lsuppose that Edax could not make up his 
.» tackle him until he was fairly obliged, by the 
of his wager, to clear him off the plate. This 
« fast, go-ahead, flippant, unbelieving, irrever- 


oss the opinion that the old-fashioned father 
it of a humbug. I don’t think he meant to be 
vug; but the nature of his position imposed 


law and custom of society to maintain. 
patriarchs of old treated their sons as part of 
uattels, and were rather their lords and mas- 
_an their “affectionate parents.” This phrase 
i.self, a witness to the fact that the patriarchal 
ing of the popular part of father was adhered 


chool, address their fathers and mothers as 
dear parents.” In Lord Chesterfield’s time, 
vuld have been regarded as an undue familiar- 
ndeed, for a long time after that elegant but 
i lord made his final bow to the worll, a boy 
_customed to address his father as ‘‘ Honored 
ud his mother as “ Honored Madam.” A fa- 
chen, was a sort of Jove to his children. The 
olemn and severe pinnacle upon which he sat, 
d him out as a being of a superior order. Love 
ot so much his attribute as justice. No Magna 
va, or bill of rights, or habeas corpus, had in- 
the sphere of his dominion. He was judge, 
witness, and executioner all in one. The good 
r, Queen Philippa, might plead for the offend- 
ut their pardon was granted to her as a favor, 
a right. 
all remember how these fathers treated us. 
oved us, of course, and were proud of us, but 
. not the paternal thing to show that they en- 
.ed those natural—and therefore undignified— 
nents towards us. We were kept under. We 


ig ait eter 





(aught, like servants and humble dependents, 
w our place, which was the nursery. We were 
lowed to sit at table with our parents. We 


usekeeper presiding at the head of the table. 


rents; our dress, too, was inferior. In many 
‘of the country corduroy was the badge of all 
ibe. We went into the grand apartment, to 
obeisance to our parents, as people go to court. 
vd our faces washed and our hair brushed for 
jlemn occasion, and we were carefully tutored 


.in the impetuosity of filial affection, I have 
linto the grand apartment, have I been chal- 
.«L with “ Where’s your bow, sir?” When I have 
) return to the door.and bob my head and scrape 
sot on the carpet. Publicly, in church, we were 
hat God made us; privately, in the family cir- 
ve were informed that we came from London in 
., or were found in the parsley-bed. 
e sovereign receipt for managing boys, which 
-nded from generation to generation, and passed 
_ one to another, was expressed in a very few 
3. “Be severe with them.” That was the golden 
Never let a boy contradict you; never let him 
.er again; don’t allow him to have an opinion of 
wn; don’t let him talk about matters which he 
not understand—and it was considered that boys 
10 business to understand anything that belong- 


phy at school, and know how to describe the 
daries; but don’t let them know better than 
about the natural products of Peru. What can 
y know about guano and its chemical properties? 
uim go and learn his lessons; let him learn to 
ike a parrot—by what countries or seas Peru is 
aded on the north, and the south, and the east, 


r how to grow turnips. 
ae severity of some of the old-fashioned fathers 
positively brutal. With full warrant from high 
venerable authorities, they carried the maxim, 
are the rod and you spoil the child,” to the ex- 
_of thrashing their boys within an inch of their 
I remember a very worthy, well-intentioned 

er, who used to horsewhip his boys first, and then 
k them in the horse-pond. Those boys, and muny 
2 whom I knew, were punished with a severity 
ich would not now be sanctioned towards convicts. 
ive seen children crouch and cower like dogs in 
presence of their fathers, furtively and in a 
nking way watching their faces for an indication 
inger. I remember a boy, who, whenever he was 
<en to by his affectionate paternal parent, always 
dup his elbow in an attitude of defence. It had 


me a habit with him. A word was suggestive of 


ow; and he was ever ready with his elbow in case 
ccidents. 


,olmaster to give the bearer a sound flogging. 


Such was the faith of those fathers 
the virtues of the rod, that they would allow | 
ers to punish their children, and sometimes be 
ity of the exquisite cruelty of sending a boy to 
ol with a letter containing injunctions to the 
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Che Worlds in Winiature, 


I'LL NEVER USE TOBACCO. 
“I'll never use tobacco, no— 
It is a filthy weed; 
I'll never put it in my mouth,” 
Said little Robert Reid. 
“ Why, there was little Jerry Jones, 
As dirty as a pig, 
Who smoked when only ten years old, 
And thought it made him big. 
“He ‘d puff along the open street, 
As if he had no shame; 
He ‘d sit beside the tavern door, 
And there he ‘d do the same, 
“He ‘d spend his time and money, too, 
And make his mother sad; 
She feared a worthless man would come 
From such a worthless lad. 
*O, no, I ‘ll never smoke or chew, 
‘Tis very wrong indeed: 
It hurts the health, it makes bad breath,"* 
Said little Robert Reid. 


Some curious caves have just been discovered in 
Fife by a party of Scotch antiquarians. On the wall 
of one of the caves were found sculptured the forms 
of elephants, birds, fish, and other objects. It is sup- 
posed that, in the early ages of Christianity, these 
caves were used as places of worship by anchorites, 
and that St. Adrian dwelt in one. 


Major General George H. Thomas is congratulating 
himself on his successful strategy in escaping the 
lion-hunters. He has travelled from Nashville to 
New York, and through the principal cities on the 
Atlantic coast, without suffering a single public re- 
ception. For the first time since the outbreak of the 
war, General Thomas now allows himself the pleasure 
of a re-union with his family. In four years he saw 
his wife but once. He is now in Washington. 


Aman named Samuel Taylor, thirty-six years of 
age, hanged himself in London lately, and at the in- 
quest his father, who gave evidence, attributed the 
act to his son’s partiality for smoking, which he 
thought had aftected his brain. The pipe, he said, 
was never out of his mouth. The jury did not bring 
a verdict against the pipe. 


A tribe of English gipseys has appeared near Tren- 
ton, N. J., where they support themselves in the 
traditional fashion, by telling fortunes, and plunder- 
ing hen-roosts. Their number is so large as to re- 
quire twenty-six wagons for the transportation of 
their women, children and baggage. 


A Southern dealer, who owed over $71,000 in Phil- 
adelphia, called on his creditors one day, lately, and 
asked for credit to enable him to resume business. 
As an evidence of the manner in which the rebellion 
was sustained, and the people forced to contribute to 
it, he exhibited to his creditors the receipt of the 
rebel agent for $71,000, the amount of his Northern 
debt, which he was compelled to pay into the rebel 
treasury. 


The Lewiston (Maine) Journal says that Mr. White, 
of Leeds, has raised one hundred bushels of tine cran- 
berries this season on a small piece of bog land that 
was planted with this fruit a few years ago. The 
work was begun by a Massachusetts man, who un- 
derstood the cultivation of the berry, and the experi- 
ment has proved that the right kind of bog land, 
worth nothing for other purposes, may be rendered 
highly profitable in this way. 

The English public is horrified by the announce- 
ment, made in much detail by the press, that Prince 
Arthur’s carriage was lately jostled by the hub of a 
dirt-cart at Blairgowrie. But for the fact that the 
royal horses were going at a slow walk, serious dam- 
age might have been done. As it was, the accident 
was without results, except in the absurd paragraph 
which chronicles it in the newspapers. 

The celebrated mechanical duck of Vaucanson is 
now on exhibition in the Rue de Paris, at Havre, in 
@ small museum which takes its name from that 
illustrious mechanician. The bird, standing on a 
sort of box, shakes its wings, eats, drinks, and imi- 
tates nature so accurately, that it is not safe to let 
dogs come into the same room with it. 


Lord Caversham was an earl who dressed in the 
country like a gamekeeper, and in town like a butler. 
Once, at a battue, a dandy, mistaking him for the 
keeper, presented him with a sovereign, which coin 
be gravely accepted, and at the dinner that night 
publicly thanked the donor, saying “that the peerage 
was a class which was in general sadly overlooked by 
the charitable.” 

A placard on which is printed the warning, “ Be- 
ware of well-dressed sharpers, who invite persons to 
play euchre,” is conspicuously posted on the Hudson 
River steamer St. John. For some time a gang of 
elegant gamblers have been plying their vocation on 
board her, and recently they relieved a distinguished 
New York major general of $600 at one sitting. They 
will find no more victims on that boat. 

A woman in New York, while drunk, beat and 
frightened her husband to death. The jury found 
that he was consumptive, and that her treatment. 
“only hastened his death,” and so she was dis- 
charged. Lucky murderess. 

It is said that no single instance of a submarine 
telegraphic cable being injured by a tish of any kind 
or size has yet occurred. Every creature with fins 
flies from it, so that it fares much better than the 
wire on land in India, where the monkeys are per- 
suaded that the poles and lines are erected for them 
to use in gymnastic exercises. 















Much in Pittle. 

The billiard champion of Canada has beaten our 
Massachusetts champion. 

Young “Tad” Lincoln attends a public school in 
Chicago. 

The mayor of St. Martha, Ca., was murdered re- 
cently in a house of ill fame there. 

There were five weddings in one day in Norwalk, 
Connecticut. 

The new mill in Fall River will cost $800,000, and 
probably will be called the Durfee Mill. 

There was a rumor in Pittsburg that Jeff Davis had 
escaped and gone to Nassau on a British frigate. 

General Grant has declared war against the useless 
major and brigadier generals. 

Dr. Yellow Fever Blackburn has been discharged 
on his own recognizance by a magistrate at Toronto. 

Aman at Fort Plain, N. Y., mistook his child in 
the woods for partridges, and shot him-dead. 

The Boston Lancers speak in eulogistic terms of 
their Chicago visit. 

Within the last few weeks over $2,000,000 worth of 
cotton has been burned and destroyed. 

The State constabtes are to close the barber shops 
on Sundays after this month. 

Dr. Moriarty, the heaviest man in Boston, is dead. 
He was kind and good. 

The liberals of Mexico are in the market for a loan 
of $30,000,000 at seven per cent. interest. 

Napoleon is reported as looking “good-natured. 
There is need enough of it. 

All the eating-houses in Boston are now closed on 
Sunday. It is to promote moralhty. 

Count Lagrange settled $2000 a year on his jockey 
for winning the Derby. 

An Indiana female was fined one cent for cowhid- 
ing her defamer. 

A French cargo at New Orleans paid $115,000 in 
gold as duties. 

The Providence Bulletin calls an exceedingly 
doubtful story a Philadelphiad. 

A maniac in Edinburg, Scotland, murdered his 
mother and sister. 

The Duke of Grammont-Caderousse left a legacy of 
100,000 francs to a well-known actress. 

A miser in Vienna has left two million francs to 
the pope. 

The Duke Torlonia was dying near Rome at last 
accounts. 

Ward eleven continues to peg away at the Metro- 
politan Railroad. 

Henry Ward Beecher has come out flat-footed in 
support of the president. 

Government beef cattle sell in Washington at 
seven cents a pound. 

Upon what “line” have the greatest number of 
accidents occurred? Upon the C. R. I. N. O. line. 

Two little children at Memphis had their four legs 
cut off above the knee by a railway train. 

A college professor was recently picked up drunk 
in the gutters of Newark, N. J. 

It is estimated that there are 50,000 Americans 
travelling in Europe. 

Lord Lyndurst’s house in London sold for £16,000, 
and will give place to a club stable. 

An elephant died in Cincinnati, lately, of a surgica 
operation. , 

The fire at Pit Hole Creek damaged $1,500,000 
worth of property. 

About a million and a half of mutilated currency 
was destroyed in Washington, lately. 

Neither the Boston nor the Howard has a low 
comedian or a good actor. 

The eight hours a day question is assuming great 
proportions all over the country. 

The Alabama convention has,repudiated all State 
confederate debts. 

Anti-butter eating leagues are organizing in Phila- 
delphia and other parts of the country. 

In Boston coal is selling at $15 a ton. 
have gone to work. 

A squash weighing 162 pounds is among the “ gar- 
den sass” of West Paris, Me. : 

There were 76,000 rations given to Richmond people 
last month. 

Texas is woolly all over, and will make a prodigious 
“clip.” ; 

Chicago has grown fifteen millions of dollars richer 
within a year. 

A police officer from Cincinnati chased an eloping 
girl seven thousand miles. 





The strikers 











Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. George B. Kimball 
and Miss Mary Storrs. 

By Rev. Dr. Stone, Mr. George W. W. Dove, of Ando- 
ver, and Miss Susan C. Glidden. 

y Rev. Mr. Hale, Mr. Simeon E. Baldwin, of New 

Haven, and Miss Susan Winchester. 

By Rev. Dr. Robbins, Mr. W. L. P. Boardman and Miss 
Mary G. W. May. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, Mr. William V. 
Hutchings, of Gloucester, and Miss Elen Williams. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Winn, Mr. John D. Chandler 
and Miss Caroline Edwards. p 


Deaths. 

In this city, Mrs. Prudence Loring, 42; Mrs. Marion K. 
Wales, 23; Mrs. Eliza Francis, 65; Mrs. Mary Nash, 47; 
Mr. Henry O. Byram, 57: Miss Ellen S. Johnson, 27. 

At Charlestown, Mr. ‘Thomas F. Ramsay, 32; Mrs. Har- 
riet E. Adains, 26. 

At South Malden, Mr. S. Augustus Stimpson, 39. 

At Salem, Mr. George Nichols, 87. 

At Randolph, Mrs. Hannah Bicknell, 81. 


At East Weymouth, Mrs. Adeline W. Raymond, 42. 
ae North Abington, Mr. Elbridge Gurney, 47. 
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(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Making Pickles. 

Get very small cucumbers, wipe them clean, and 
lay them into stone jars. Allow one quart of coarse 
salt to a pail of water; boil the salt and water until 
the salt is dissolved; turn it boiling hot on the cu- 
cumbers; cover them up tight, and let them stand 
twenty-four hours. Turn them into a basket to 
drain. Boil as much of the best cider vinegar as will 
cover the cucumbers; wash out the jars, and put the 
cucumbers into them. Turn on the vinegar boiling 
hot; cover them with cabbage leaves, and cover the 
jars tight. In forty-eight hours they will be fit for 
use. Pickles of any kind are good made in the same 
way. 

Mangoes.—Cut out a small strip at the side, and 
take out the seeds; fill them with very small onions, 
horseradish, mustard-seed, cloves and pepper-corns. 
Replace the piece taken out, and tie them up tight. 
Prepare them the same as cucumbers, only they 
should remain in the salt and water forty-eight hours 
instead of twenty-four. 

Pickled Cabbage.—Take a red cabbage, cut it into 
thin slices, sprinkle over it a little salt, and cover it 
with good sharp vinegar. Let it stand two or three 
days. 

To make Soft Soap. 

Take seventeen pounds of potash to twenty of 
grease; lay the potash at the bottom of the barrel. 
Boil the grease and pour it on; put in two pailsful of 
scalding water, and stir it all together. Fill up the 
barrel the nexf morning with cold water; stir it up 
from time to time, and in three days it will be fit for 
use. 

Washington Cake. 

Beat together one quart of milk and one ounce of 
butter; when about iukewarm, pour into them two 
pounds of flour, adding a cent’s worth of yeast, three 
eggs, and a tablespoonful of salt. Place the batter in 
pans, let it stand over night, and the next morning 
bake it in a quick oven three quarters of an hour. 





Rennet Whey. 

Soak a piece of rennét two inches square in half a 
cup of water two or three hours; warm a pint of new 
milk lukewarm, turn in the rennet-water, stir it up, 
and let it stand half an hour; cut the curd; strain it 
off, and you will have nearly a pint of clear whey. 





Wine Whey. 

“Boil half a pint of new milk; while it is boiling put 
in a cup of white wine, stir it up, turn it into a bowl 
and let it stand about ten minutes; turn it off from 
the curd, and flavor it as you like with sugar. 





Bleeding at the Nose. 

In obstinate cases, blow a little gum Arabic powder 
up the nostrils through a quill, which will immedi- 
ately stop the discharge. 











TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By S¥YLVANUs Coss, Jk. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Ropryson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SYLvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The Tory 
anid his League. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 

Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Mason BEN: PERLEY Poor. 

No. %7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. F. 
GERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 

Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.-TH= WOOD WITCH: or, The Doubl 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books .1 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-sive cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, tur one dollar. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 

By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser of 

Madrid. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J. B. WILLIAMS. 


ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. By 
Dr. J. HW. Ropinson. 


THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAKEWOoD LEECH, 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 

ale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jang G. AUSTIN. . 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. GERRY. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 
Protector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M.D. : 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MaTTHEW 8. VINTON, 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AusTIN C. BURDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By FRaNcis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or 
Alburn Hall. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SyLvanvs Coss, JR. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Daxivus Coss. 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUS cons, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY PoorE. 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBs, JR. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BuRDICK. 

THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By Nep BUNTLINE. 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Kosinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points. A Tale ot 
New York. By GreorGE L. AIKEN. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 

the Sun. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LizuTENANT MURRAY. 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Moteombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Back- 
woodsman, By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS Coss, JR. F 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
andthe Spy. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeepr 
of the Channel, By Sy_vanus Coss, Jr. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. RoBINSON. 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of th '. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. bane 
THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 

rone. By SxLVANUS CobB, Jk. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvBuisners, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
G47" FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


The Mysteries of 
A Tale of Old England. By Mrs. 


A Tale 





Plot. By SYLvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Firts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By Bren: PERLEY 
POORE. 

No, 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
L. 8S. GOODWIN. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 

as. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The Young 
Lion of Mount Hor. By Sytvanvus Coss, JR. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
ofthe Heart. By James FRANKLIN FITTS. 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarti of Constantinople. By Lieut. Murray. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Chureh 
thwarted. By Jane G. AvstTIn. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Geo. L. AIKEN. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of the 
Mill. By MARGARET BLovnt. 

No. 25.—TIP : or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLEs CUTTERFIELD. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 





t New York, Rev. Edward Winthrop, 54. 
At Oxford, N. H., Mr. Nathan Davis, 88. 
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THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL, 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its classin New Eng 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 

FAMILY PAPER 
ever published in thiscountry. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

TERMS—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 

(Gy The Union and Fxae will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBiisHers, 
Boston, Mass. 








BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popalar and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales. 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by all 
to be the eheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 
ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pvs.isueErs, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH MEETING. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 


“IT WONDER who will have to relate their experi- 
ence this evening,” said Leonard Johnson, as the 
room began to fill with the “ Young Folks.” 

“T am all ready, if my name is drawn,” said Char- 
lie Ellis. 

“And so am I,’ repeated a chorus of voices. 

The secretary then wrote the name of each mem- 
ber on a slip of paper, and placed them in a box, 
omitting of course the names of Fanny Tompkins 
and Fred Ordway, as they had already been drawn. 
The box was then held up high, and Robert put his 
hand in and drew out aslip. It bore the name of 
Carrie Blanchard. 

* Well, Carrie, it seems that you are the one to en- 
tertain us this evening,’’ said Mr. Johnson. 

“The first part of my vacation,” commenced Car- 
rie, “I staid at home with mother. She was busy, 
and wanted me to help her, but at last, one day, my 
cousin Kate, from Boston, made us a visit, and when 
she went back she wanted me to go with herand stay 
a@week, As I had never been to Boston in my life, I 
was delighted when mother said I could go if I want- 
ed to. So I got all ready, and one Monday morning 
Cousin Kate and I rode in the cars to Boston. It was 
a good long ride, but I had a nice time looking from 
the window, and seeing the handsome farms and 
pretty villages as we passed by them. 

“The depot in Boston was very large, and it was 
full of people, all hurrying along, and a whole row of 
men calling out, ‘ Have a hack?’ ‘ Carriage, marm ?’ 
and some were naming the hotels which their car- 
riages belonged to. We did not want to ride, so we 
stepped out into the street, and a little boy with a 
wooden box said to me, ‘Shine your boots?’ At least 
I thought he said it to me; but Cousin Kate said the 
boy addressed a man just behind us. His face looked 
as if he tried his blacking on it, before applying it to 
his customers’ boots, for it was streaked over so as to 
give him the appearance of a tattooed Indian. We 
then got into a horse-car, and rode to my uncle’s 
house. My uncle’s name is Wetherbee, and he keeps 
a@ dry-goods store somewhere in Hanover street. 
Aunt Wetherbee was glad to see us, and gave us a 
plateful of splendid gingerbread for a luncheon. I 
believe the name of the street where we staid is 
Pinkney; it is very near the Common and the State 
House. 

** Cousin Kate said that we could go away up into 
the cupola of the State House, so after dinner I ask- 
ed her to go with me; but she was busy, and Aunt 
Wetherbee did not want her to go just then, so I 
went out into the yard to play. It was a little mite 
of a yard, with nothing in it but a lilac-bush and 
some chickweed. While I was out there, I looked up, 
and could see the top of the State House right near 
tome. I thought it would be a good idea to go up 
there all alone, and then when I got back I could tell 
Aunt Wetherbee how smart I was. I found the street 
by going through a brick archway, and in a short 
time was standing on the broad sidewalk in front of 
the entrance. On one side stood the statue of our 
country’s ablest defender, Daniel Webster, and on 
the other, Massachusetts’s learned scholar, Horace 
Mann. I ascended the steps and entered the hall, 
where I saw a marble statue of Washington, by 
Chantry. There was a gentleman standing there, 
and I asked him which was the way to the cupola. 
He pointed to a flight of stairs on the left-hand side, 
and I turned my steps toward them. Before I as- 
cended, however, a gentleman requested me to write 

my name in a book on a desk. I did so, and was as- 
tonished to see how many names there were, in all 
sorts and styles of handwriting. I wrote my name as 
well as I knew how, and then started up the stairs as 
fast as I could go, but soon found that there were too 
many stairs for meto run all the way. Ever so far 
up, 1 came to twoold ladies who were sitting down to 
rest. One of them was so tired that she declared she 
would not go another step, but would wait and let 
the other one go up and see the sights, and tell her 
all about it when she came down. The other old lady 
walked along with me. She asked me if I was a city 
girl, and said that she and her sister came from up 
among the Green Mountains of Vermont, and she 
was determined not to go home until she had been up 
to the top of the State House. It was not long before 
we reached the cupola, and could look around upon 
the scene before us. There were a lot of people there, 
and one man had a large spyglass, which he was 
looking through. I looked down, and tried to tind 
my aunt’s house, and in doing so I saw a large square 
building filled with water, looking just like a great 
mirror with a stone frame. A little girl who was 
standing by me, said that it was the reservoir on 
Beacon Hill, and the water was Cochituate water, 
for the people to wash with and drink. Aftera little 
search I saw Aunt Wetherbee’s house, and in a min- 
ute I saw my aunt come out of the back door and 
look all around. I guessed that she was wondering 
where I was, but I felt pretty sure that she would 
not think of looking up in the State House cupola for 
me. From another window I saw Boston harbor, 
with its beautiful islands and solid forts. The grim 
walls of Fort Warren I could see plainly, and also 
the lighthouse at the entrance of the harbor. While 
admiring this view, I was startled by an exclamation 
from the old lady who had accompanied me up stairs, 
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drop out of the window, and it was sliding down the 
roof of the dome, and finally lodged on the roof, far 
out of any one’s reach. ; 

““*O dear me!’ says she; ‘there goes my go-to- 
meeting parasol, the one that my brother Obed 
brought from foreign parts on his last voyage. What 
shall I do? Don’t you believe you can get it for me, 
Mister?’ And she seized hold of the man with a 
spyglass. 

.“* He told her very decidedly that it was beyond bis 
power to recover the parasol, and she had better 
think of getting a new one, She said she would go 
to the governor, and state the case to him, and see if 
something could not be done; so off she went down 
the stairs, full speed, 

“The last window that I looked from, had a view 
of Charlestown, with the tall monument to mark the 
spot where the Bunker Hill battle was fought. 

“** That’s the place to see things,’ said the little 
girl who had told me about the reservoir. ‘I’ve been 
up in that monument three times. I live close to it.’ 
** Do you?’ said I. 

*** Yes; and if you want to go over there, I’ll show 
you the way,’ she replied. 

“*Ts it very far?’ I asked. 

“*O no—only a few minutes’ walk. Come, I’m go- 
ing right over, and you may go with me,’ said she. 
“T thought that this little girl was very kind to be 
so willing toshow me the way. She was about my 
age, and had on a blue calico gown, blue stockings, 
and her head was ornamented with astraw cap, trim- 
med with pink ribbon, rather faded, glass ear-rings, 
and a string of round beads on her neck. I thought 
it would be well to know her name, so I asked her, 
and she said it was Pauline Pecker, and her father 
worked in the Navy Yard. I concluded that as long 
as I was out, it would be no harm for me to go over 
to the monument, as it looked so near. Pauline led 
the way, and I followed, down asteep hill and through 
several dirty streets, tillwe came to a bridge. We 
had gone part of the way over this, when we were 
stopped by a large white gate, which stretched quite 
across the bridge. 

“*We can’t get over this bridge,’ said I; ‘let’s go 
back, Pauline.’ 

““*« Wait a minute—the draw is off for a vessel to go 
through,’ she replied. 

“T then saw that a large schooner was gliding 
along, and very soon the gates were thrown open, 
and all the carriages, horse-cars and people went 
rushing through as fast as they could. I came near 
being pushed off the sidewalk, so eager every one 
seemed to get over the bridge. 

“Tt was a long walk up to the monument, and 1 
began to think that Aunt Wetherbee would not be 
pleased at my going away and staying so leng, with-+ 
out saying anything to her; but Pauline hurried me 
along, and said it was only a few steps further, and 
by-and-by we got to the steps which took us to the 
hill where the battle was fought. 1 wonder that the 
battle-ground was not preserved in the same condi- 
tion as on that memorable day in 1775, it would have 
been so much more interesting than it is now, with 
its iron fence and graded walks. 

“We found that the admittance to the monument 
was fifteen cents each, and as Pauline had no money, 
I paid for her, too. We recorded our names in a 
book, as we did at the State House, and then, cross- 
ing a little yard, we entered the monument itself, and 
commenced ascending. It was very dark and gloomy ; 
the stone steps wound round and round, with now 
and then a gas-light to enable us to see. Pretty soon 
we heard voices, and in a minute more a party of 
gentlemen and ladies passed us on their way down. 
They were laughing and having amerry time. I was 
very tired when we reached the top, for it was much 
higher than the State House, and I had climbed a 
good many stairs that day. The view was splendid, 
but I did not stay long, for I knew that I ought to be 
at my aunt’s, 

“ When we got down again, Pauline said she had 
found ten cents, and asked me to let her put it in my 
pocket-book. I handed her my porte-monnaie, which 
had about three dollars of my spending-money in it, 
and while I was looking at something which attract- 
ed my attention, my new friend, Miss Pauline Pecker, 
vanished. 

“There I was, left alone on Bunker Hill, more than 
a mile from my aunt’s, and not a penny in my pocket. 
There was no other way for me to do but to walk 
home, and I thought the quicker I started, the sooner 
Ishould get there. First I found the bridge, and 
having reached Boston, 1 inquired my way to the 
State House, and from there easily found my uncle’s 
house in Pinkney street. 1 must confess that a good 
scolding awaited me, for they had been much alarm- 
ed at my absence. My uncle, when I related the 
pertidy of Pauline Pecker, laughed, and said that 
when I had lived in Boston a few years, I would be 
cautious of street acquaintances, and he thought I 
had got off cheap, with the loss of only three dollars. 
Aiter that day, I did not venture out alone, but wait- 
ed until Cousin Kate or some one could accompany 
me. The Common was a favorite place of mine to 

visit, and I walked about there and read the names 
of the trees, and watched the squirrels as they bound- 
ed along the branches. I also saw some deer in an 
enclosure; they were very pretty and tame. 
One afternoon, uncle took Cousin Kate and I down 
to Faneuil Hall, and then we walked through the 
Quincy Market—and such a lot of meat and vegeta- 
bles I never dreamed of. It was Saturday afternoon, 


Sunday dinners. I saw little ragged boys there, tak- 
ing sly bites of cheese, or scooping a great piece out 
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: on looking, I saw that she had let her parasol 


Pst lina 


and the market was filled with people buying their 








we heard a commotion, and every one seemed to be 

crowding about a certain point. I looked, too, and 

saw a tall man in uniform taking off a girl. The by- 

standers said she was caught taking money out of 

one of the drawers in a stall. The man was one of 
the Boston Police, and on looking again, | was amaz- 

ed to find the culprit no other than my State House 

friend, Pauline Pecker. She had on the same clothes 

which she wore on the day I made her acquaintance, 

I asked uncle what would be done with her, am. he 

said she would be sent to the Reform School, prob- 

ably. In the street outside the market, we saw a 

great number of wagons, from which men were sell- 

ing all kinds of vegetables and meat. These carts are 

patronized by people who are not so particular as 

others about their food, and who prefer quantity to 

quality. Uncle said that was where the women pur- 

chased who kept cheap boarding-houses. 

* We next walked to the Public Garden at the foot 

of Beacon street. This is a very beautiful spot, with 

flowers and shrubbery all around. In the centre isa 
large pond, with ducks and geese swimming in it, and 
two swans. <A boy was there with a boat, and for 
five cents he will take any one to sail around the pond. 

I got in and went round once, while my uncle and 
cousin Kate waited for me. There were a great many 
children who took sails in this manner, and I guess 
the little sailor boy made a lot of money that day. 

* When we got back to the house in Pinkney street, 
it was nearly dark. Kate remembered that she must 
get some thingwat the grocery store on the corner, 
not far distant. 1 asked her to let me go instead, and 
she consented, giving me her little key to the front 
door, so that [could get in without knocking or ring- 
ing. There was an old gentleman at the store, buy- 
ing a tumblerful of nice-looking jelly. When he paid 
for it, he took his pocket-book full of money from his 
pocket, and laid it on a barrel, while he handed the 
price of the jelly to the store-keeper; then he turned 
to leave the store, forgetting all his money. I saw it 
just as he reached the sidewalk, and ran and called 
him back. He seemed greatly pleased with me for 
this, and wanted me to cheose anything in the store 
for a reward. I told him I wanted nothing, and was 
glad to have done him any good. He bought another 
pot of jelly like his own, and gave it to me, and then, 
turning to the store-keeper, said, ‘Let this little girl 
have anything she wants at any time, and I will pay 
for it. I thanked him, and he went off. I then 
bought the groceries which Cousin Kate asked for, 
and hastened back to the house. My latch-key let 
me in readily, and setting my packages on the entry- 
table, I ran up stairs to my room, and laid my bonnet 
and shawl on the bed, and then danced down stairs 
again to the supper-room, into which I burst with a 
merry shout, saying, ‘O, see what I have got! All 
get a spoon, quick!’ Tu my astonishment, the room 
was full of strangers. all seated at the supper-table. 
1 looked for Uncle Wetherbee, but he was not there, 
neither was my aunt nor cousin. I then noticed that 
a new picture was hanging over the mantel-piece, 
and all the people turned around and stared at me. 
I was completely non-plussed for a minute, and then 
it flashed upon me that I was notin my uncle's house. 
“** Where is my uncle?’ I asked, feeling very awk- 
ward indeed. 

“¢Who is your uncle, child?’ inquired a fat lady, 
who sat at the head of the table. 

“¢He is Mr. Wetherbee, and I want to find his 
house,’ said I. 


lived in the next house, and I had made a mistake. 


them where I had been. 


very easy for me to make the mistake. 


hear the merry songs of the birds every morning.” 
The Young Folks d much 





utes’ conversation, they adjourned as usual. 
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LADIES’ TOILETS. 





literal facts. 


with lace to the amount of £60, were to be seen on 
the race-course. 


dresses, mantles, bonnets, and parasols all to match 


costliness of the Baden lace toilets. Scarlet water 
proof cloaks have been introduced, and it is under 


during the cold weather. 


| these scarlet ones will Le somewhat of a novelty. 





should beware. 





out of a tub of butter. As we approached the end, 


your back is turned. 


“The fat lady then told me that Mr. Wetherbee 


I apologized for my blunder, and told her how I had 
left my bonnet and shawl up stairs. At last I got to 
my uncle’s, and they had a good laugh when I told 
The houses in that block 
were all built alike, both inside and out, and it was 


‘¢T had a very good time during my stay in Boston, 
but I was glad to get back into the country, where 1 
could see plenty of blue sky and green grass, and 


d at Carrie’s 
account of her visit to Boston, and after a few min- 


At Baden Baden the toilets this season are so cost- 
ly that any description of them will read as though 
we were drawing upon imagination, and not stating - > 
But we can assure our readers that 
diamond stars and diamond anchors are used for dec- 
orating hats, and that white muslin dresses trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace and insertion to the amount 
of £600, and petticoats underneath them trimmed + 


At Goodwood this season, some of 
the fair visitors wore entire suits of Honiton lace— 


but their value was not to be compared wiih the 


stood that they will be very popular and “ well worn” 
They have sleeves and 
hoods to them, and are cut so as to look elegant, as 
well as prove comfortable; for dreary days and snowy 
weather they will be pleasant and cheerful to look 
upon. Gray and brown, and even dark-blue water- 
proof cloaks, have been worn for so many years, that 


He who is passionate and hasty, is generally honest. 
It is your old, dissembling hypocrite of whom you 
There’s no deception in a bull-dog. 
It is only the cur that sneaks up and bites you when 


Bumors of the Day. 
A PERPLEXING PREDICAMENT. 

Count d’Artois wore very tight leather breeches. 
He had ordered his tailor to attend on him one morn- 
ing when his granddaughter, who resided with him, 
had also ordered her shoemaker to wait upon her. 
The young lady was seated in the breakfast room 
when the maker of leather breeches was shown in; 
and, as she did not happen to know one handicrafts- 
man more than the other, she at once intimated that 
she wished him to measure her for a pair of 
“leathers,” for, as she remarked, the wet weather 
was coming, and she felt cold in “cloth.” The mod- 
est tailor could hardly believe his ears. 
“ Measure you, miss?” said he, with hesitation. 
“Tf you please,” said the young lady, who was re- 
markable for much gravity of deportment; “and I 
have only to beg that you will give me plenty of room; 
for I am a great walker, and Ido not like to wear 
anything that constrains me?” 
“But miss,” exclaimed the poor fellow, in gre:t 
perplexity, “I never in my life measured a lady; I 
—” And there he paused. 
“ Are you not a lady’s shoemaker?” was the query 
calmly put to him. 
“By no means, miss,” said he; ‘‘I am a leather 
breeches maker; and I have come to take measure 
not of you, but Mr. Gilbert.’’ 
The young lady became perplexed too; but she re- 
covered her self-possession after a good common sense 
laugh, and sent the maker of breeches to her grand- 
papa. 





A SHARP QUARTERMASTER. 
Some time ago the government had a quartermas- 
ter in New Orleans who, it was feared, did himself a 
great many good turns. He had, in fact, become 
suddenly rich, and showed his riches in his purchases 
and mode of living. So the war department set a 
trap to catch him, and find out how much he made 
by “commissions” paid by contractors. One fine 
morning @ cunning detective called on the quarter- 
master, and was anxious to furnish certain supplies 
forthearmy. The quartermaster thought at once that 
he saw befure him a “ liberal-minded ” tract 
and concluded he could do a “ good thing” with him 
After a long conversation on prices and other points 
of interest, but in which the detective utterly failed 
to pin suspicions to the quartermaster’s skirts, the 
following conversation closed the conference: 
Quartermaster— Do you know what our Saviour 
said to Zaccheus when he was in the sycamore tree?” 
Detective—*‘ No, Ido not; I ain not familiar with 
the Scriptures. What did he say?” 
Quartermaster—“ He said, ‘Zaccheus, make haste 
and come down.’” 
The hint to “come down” supplied the ground of 
suspicion that the detective was looking for, and ina 
few days the quartermaster was dismissed from the 
service. 





’ 
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WEBSTER AND THE DRIVER. 

On one occasion, Mr. Webster was on his way to 
attend to his duties at Washington. He was com- 
pelled to proceed at night by stage from Baltimore. 
He had no travelling companions, and the driver had 
a sort of felon look which produced no inconsiderable 
alarm with the senator. ‘I endeavored to tran- 
quillize myself,’ said Mr. Webster, “‘ and had partial- 
ly succeeded, when we reached the woods between 
Bladensburg and Washington (a proper scene for 
murder or outrage), and here, I confess, my courage 
again deserted me. Just then the driver turned to 
me, and with a gruff voice, asked my name, I gave 
ittohim. ‘Where are you going?” said he. The 
reply was, ‘to Washington. I-amasenator.” Upon 
this, the driver seized me fervently by the hand, and 
exclaimed, ‘how glad I am. I have been trembling 
in my seat for the last hour; for when I looked at you 
I took you to be a highwayman.’” Of course, both 
parties were relieved. 


> 





A tradesman in London, named Isaac Fell, removed 
from Ludgate Hill to Fleet Street,where he announced 
the fact as follows: ‘1 Fell from Ludgate Hill.” A 
wag wrote underneath: ‘O, what a fall was there!” 





An old lady, not remarkable for the clearness of ber 
ideas, describing a fine summer evening, said: “ It 
was a beautiful bright night; the moon made every- 
thing as light as a feather.” 





a When is a toper not a toper?—When he’s three 
sheets in the wind. 

ADVICE TO ORPHANS.—Go into the fields in July, 
; | and you will find plenty of poppies. 

Out of bond, and not liable to heavy duties—as the 
- | slave said when he became a freeman. 

- Why are undertakers like professional pugilists ?— 
Because they are always boxing people. 

“My bark is on the sea,” as the cur said when the 
captain threw him overboard. 

What musical sign does an oath from the lips of an 
effeminate fop put you in mind of ?—A demme quaver. 

Why is a baby when cutting its ivories like a break- 
fast cup?—Because it’s a feething (tea-thing). 

‘One good turn deserves another,” as the alder- 
man said when he discharged the thief who voted for 
him. 

The worst kind of oil to have anything to do with— 
turm-oil. 

Why is a lady who becomes a nun like a scythe ?— 
Because she cuts the blades. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Uni 
AURORA CLYi) 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALK 





HY wont you ; Way dsl 
the parlor, Au: 

* Because Ld: : | r4 ‘ 
auntie dear.” , 

Stately Mrs Pato ras 
justed the fi: ae 
sheeny Lyons «. ': i op te 
then leaning he: " uae 
her slender, w' " bret 
cian hand, said 1 \ ‘ 
ly dissatisfied t... neice 

“It would be ic) | ee 
ter, my dear, (> « ‘ : 
is wonderfully i: t vithen 
no doubt, but } ert 
don’t see the ° ' rete 
takingitinun). | .: rare 


tities—particularly when the wind iseas!| ©) )) 
night.” 


“ Don’t interfere with her, Aunt Marg: « i 


ple are bent upon being absurd, I foron iio |, 
letting them do it. f 
and temper, and allows people the suy): 

of having their own ridiculous way. Wii": 

retire to a convent, at once, Aurora? | > 

were you.” 


Tt saves a good de: ‘ 


“T wouldn’t if I were you. It would 


waste so much beauty on the desert ai: ' 

rora, watching Fanny as she wound 

bronze tresses into magnificent cvils 1 
Godiva might almost have envied. 


“Ah! you don’t know what we s'. © : 


stairs,” said Fanny, drawing along bre '': - 


turning, so that she could survey her ex. + 


file in the mirror. 


“Don’t 1? Don't I see it all in mv | 
Horativ? Don’t I see Major Willis tipt:: ws 
up to you to ask for the honor of you: ' 
Lancers? Don’t I hear Charlie Riv: 
tone, as he says, ‘Don't you think, Mi: 


watering-places are something of a bt 


And then can’t I imagine the dowag. :- 
flowers sitting around the four sides « 
trying to look happy, but only looking 
pid and—” 

“Aurora Clyde, how your tongue does 


obliged to request you to maintain a | 


Aympathetic silence. When I am putt: ' 


side of my hair, I want to give my min. 


tracted by any sublunary interests wh: 

“Why don’t you leave it alone the: 
the other side would naturally be right 
cumstances—” 

“Dear me! The creature is trying ti . 
Aunt Margaret, how can you sit by anv: ' 
tured? There—isn't that au fait?” 

“It will do very well.” 

Fanny made a grimace. 

“ Inappreciative barbarian!” A pin w 
into the abundant locks with a dexterv 
Fanny’s task was achieved, 

“ Now let us return to our muttons, 
ued, in alively tone, “ Your clairvoyan: 
is wholly at fault. Major Willis will 
and instead of dancing the Lancers, I 
seen behind Aunt Margaret's chair.” 

“ Where will Major Willis be?” 

“ Wandering among the Arcadian gr: 
bosom this delightful retreat—” 

“Two poplars and three stunted pit 
Aurora. 

* Be quiet—or haunting the caverno 
shore.” 

Aurora opened her limpid eyes wide 
“ Major Willis turned romancer’?”’ 











